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TO NEW MEMBERS 





























THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


All 37 Plays 


Comedies, Tragedies, 











THE ESSAYS OF 


and Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 


.»»WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


Histories and Poems 


word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 
stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play. every lovely poem 


VERY 


and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the imtrigues of Macbeth. thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era — Sir Francis Bacon, 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 


philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance anc 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . 
ship and the many other subjects which 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and 
writings that = from them have become part of our literature. 


about love, politics, books, business, friend 
tacon discusses so clearly, 
wisdom is packed into these 
andsome De Luxe volumes 


Both these Shakespeare and Bacon 


are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


Walter J. Black, President 


= 
rc 


ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
your library—as membership gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to 


— today . . . and to receive on approval 
autiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the very 
qualities which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity, 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious DeLuxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre—books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 
Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price— 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 
—cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 


rHE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L.1., New York 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. |., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE the beautiful two-volume 
De Laxe Classics Club Editions of The Com- 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON’S ESSAYS, together with the current 
selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 
(Booka shipped in U.8.A. only.) 


(if awy)... State 
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Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


7 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea. 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman. 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 

Chekhov's 
Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


A 12-Year Old 


Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth. 


x & 9 
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In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


~~ 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theag 


IN PICTURE a 
By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, , S 


Regular Retail Price $77, / f/ 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 

front’’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


Paris g 
musig 


Forbes , 3 
head, Cornell} MYL Hf, r 
treasury now sellifM@/ff7j // 4 // 
ular publisher's editio hf 
FREE, as a new member o 

side Theatre. 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie. 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 


Members of The Fireside Theatr 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch— 
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e Enjoy All These Advante U, 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 


is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,”’ which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges — 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-10, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


This Coupon Brings You 


f 
7A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 


// 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-10, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘‘Curtain Time’’ 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible. 


(if any) 


ose a State 
(Offer Good in 


U.S.A. Only) 





TAKE THIS EXCITING 
HIGH-FIDELITY TREASURY OF 


FEATURING THIS 
“WHO’S WHO" IN JAZZ: 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


KING OF THE TENOR SAX 


Art Tatum 


GENIUS OF THE KEYBOARD 


EDDIE CONDON 


“THE SPIRIT OF DIXIELAND” AND HIS GUITAR 


SIDNEY BECHET 


NEW ORLEANS’ GREATEST SOPRANO SAX 


Erroll Garner 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR JAZZ PIANIST 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DAZZLING “BOP” TRUMPET 


TEDDY WILSON 


DEAN OF “SWING” PIANISTS 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


THE CLARINET IN CHICAGO STYLE 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


MAN WHO PLAYS THE BLUE TROMBONE 


Charlie Parker 


THE FABULOUS "BIRD" ON ALTO SAX 


NOT $1 each— 
but $1 for TEN! 


NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED! 


PLAYING 

Jelly Roll Blues, 
Honeysuckle Rose, Basin 
Street Blues, Relaxin’ at 
Camarillo, Siam Siam 
Blues, Moon Burns, Sere- 
nade to a Shylock, etc. 


AND INCLUDING: Rex Stewart, frm per: Albert Nicholas, clarinet; 
Red Norvo, svbes; Flip Phillips, sewor sax; Billy Taylor, piano; Milt 
Hinton, bass; Sonny ease trumpet; Bill Harris, trombone; Serge 
Chaloff, baritone sax; Ralph Burns, piano; Chuck Wayne, guitar; Ame 
Bernstein, 6415, Don Lamond, drums ; Fernando Arbelo, trombone ; Buck 
Clayton, srwm pot ; Sed Catlett, drums ; Slam Seewart, bass; Wardell Gray, 
senor sax; How ard McGhee, tram pet; Dodo Marmarosa, piano; Barney 
Kessel, gavtar, Jo Jones, drums; Bobby Hacker, srum pei; Bud Ereeman, 
tenor sax, Jess *cacy, piano; George Wenling, drums, Wild Bill David. 
son, cornet ; Tuy Grimes, guitar 


will also receive, free of extra 
this fascinating, comprehensive, 
y illustrated treatise on jazz. 

y a leading authority, here's 

e scintillating story of Jazz 
styles, and eras—from its 


Yours SREF 
You 


A Treasury of Jazz Performances, 
Encompassing Every Jazz Era 


NOW you can begin to build that library of 
the imperishable “all-time greats’ of jazz 

through the JAZZTONE SOCIETY’s amaz- 
ing introductory offer: 10 superb jazz clas- 
sics—not $1 each, but ALLTEN for only $1. 


These recordings feature all the fine jazz 
musicians listed above—a veritable ““‘Who’s 
Who” of Jazzdom from Dixieland’s fabu- 
lous Sidney Bechet to the dazzling “Bop” 
trumpet of Dizzy Gillespie. Every era and 
style; virtually the entire history of jazz 
can be traced in these selections. 
Why We Make This Amazing Offer 

The best way we can prove the quality of these 
Jazztone Society recordings is to — you listen 
to them in your own home. Only by 
them can appreciate their 


hearing 
technical and 


THE CRITICS ACCLAIM 


“For the novice as well as the experienced 
jazz listener . combines the best in 
hot and cool jazz .. .”"—LEONARD 
FEATHER, author of The Encyclopedia 
of Jazz... “Easily the Lest value that 
jezz collectors ever had.”—NAT HENT- 
HOFF, Downbeat and London Musical 
Express. “I can’t imagine a better .. . 
introduction to jazz than is included here”’ 
—BILL COSS, Metronome. 


you 


artistic excellence, their amazing high fidelity. 
eee gh ston SOCIETY recordings are meticu- 
ously processed to the high standards of the 
world-famous Concert Hall Society gold-sput- 
tered master process—and are custom pressed 
on quiet surface vinylite to assure you of the 
finest reproduction 


The Finest in Jazz Recordings—Y ours 

at More Than 40% Off the Usual Cost! 
With your 10 Jazz Classics you also obtain a 
valuable Trial Membership in the Society—but 
you will never be under any obligation to buy 
any other JAZZTONE SOCIETY recordings— 
now or ever! You have the right, hdwever, to 
try any of the Society's monthly selectjons, 
AFTER receive an advance description. 
However, you are not obligated to keep those 
you select—even after you've listened to them! 
Pay only for those you want to keep—at the 
special Member's low price of just $2.75, plus 
a few cents for shipping, per 12” long-playing 
disc! Each one containing about an hour of the 
best jazz obtainable! A saving of over 40% off 
their usual retail price! 

Offer Limited—Rush Coupon NOW! 
Here’s your chance to be first to own these 
10 wonderful “‘gems of jazz.” If not delighted 
your $1 will be refunded. But this offer may 
have to be withdrawn at any time, so mail 
coupon with $1 NOW! THE JAZZTONE 

IETY, Dept. TA-10, 43 West 61st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


you 


Bee eB Bee BRE SSS SR 


dbirth to 


The Jazztone Society, Dept. TA-10 
43 West 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1.00 as complete 
me, postpaid, the ten high-hdelity E 4 
CLASSICS, plus a free copy of ‘This Music Called Jazz’’. 
Also reserve a Trial Membership in my name. 


I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the 
Society. I am to receive an advance description of future 
monthly selections. I may try any of these—free of charge— 
without paying a penny in advance. I may geject any record 
ing, before or after I receive it. And I may cancel my Trial 
Membership at any time 
In the future, for each selection I decide to keep—lI will 
pay the special Member's low price of just $2.75. plus a 
few cents for shipping, per 12 inch microgroove disc 
a4 saving of over 40% f usual retail price! 


LIMIT: Only one sample package per customer. 


payment: please send 
long-playing JAZZ 


ff their 


Name 
(ple ase 


Address 


City Zone 
In Canada address: 105 


State 


Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 


Due to my travels in Europe I was 


THEATRE ARTS 


countries: 12 issues 
he change of address 


Ocrtoser, 1955 Vol. XXXIX, No. 10 
late in getting the July issue of your 
magazine containing the alleged inter- 
view with me [“Tennessee Williams: Ten 
Years Later’). It is true that the inter- 
view took place; it took place very dimly, 
almost unconsciously, during the dreadful 
last week before the New York opening 
of my play Cat. But even considering 
the conditions under which I had this 
interview, I am not able to believe that 
I actually said the things that I am di- 
rectly quoted as having said . . . I would 
certainly never be so unfaithful to the 
greatest lady of my life, Blanche Du Bois, 
to describe her as “weak,” “pitiful,” al- 
most “a mental case.” This, I know, I 
did not! In some respects Blanche, who 
went to the madhouse, was the most 
rational of all the characters I’ve created, 
and in almost all ways, she was the 
strongest. She certainly fought on a much 
more desperate field than Maggie the 
Cat fights on, she fought with all odds 
against her and with unfailing valor, 
with gallantry that persisted and even 
reached its peak at the final curtain. It 
must be obvious to anyone that I prefer 
her to Maggie the Cat, though I have 
great admiration for both ladies. For 
very different reasons. It should also be 
obvious that I could never have deni- 
grated Camino Real as something for 
which I can only ask for indulgence, 
granted after. I am not at all sure that 
it isn’t the one I love most of my plays, 
though I know it commits the huge struc- 
tural error of deviating from a straight 
narrative line. [Elia] Kazan and I both 
are very proud of this “failure” and talk 
of another production. My article in the 
[New York] Herald Tribune deals accu- 
rately with my attitude toward Brick’s 
sexual nature, not the one given in quotes 
in this interview. I don’t doubt that 
Arthur Waters was conscientious but I 
think it is necessary to be much more 
attentive to exact words and exact mean- 
ings when you use quotation marks in 
interviews, especially when you are inter- 
viewing someone who, under the circum- 
stances, wants only to sit and wait as 
quietly as possible for the stroke of doom 
or deliverance. Finally, it is quite true 
that Kazan is my favorite director, but 
it was inaccurate and unkind, equally 
both, to suggest that I blamed Rose 
Tattoo’s relative lack of success on its 
direction. Daniel Mann did a beautiful 
job on the stage version of Tattoo and a 
still more beautiful job on the film. Gadg 
would have demanded a stronger, tighter 
script from me: Danny was willing to 
take a chance on the script submitted. 
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The insignia of the Theatre Guild and memorabilia of some of its 
most noteworthy productions appropriately make up the cover of this 


issue, which is devoted to the distinguished history and achievements 
of the Guild. 
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2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


STEPHEN yen. 
DOUGLASS * 


Mon. thru Sat, 


> Divans (First 
. h. § 8 s Rows) 


“A HUMDINGER!” yo yen! 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

HELEN GALLAGHER in 


wn ge MARSHALL - 
L ORDERS FILLED 


$4.60; 05: ist Bale, $3.45: 
2nd Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. ven ae ) 
Please enclose self-addressed, moped 
enve‘ope with mail order. AIR “COND. 


ST. JAME> THEA. 246 West 44th St. 


NATIONAL COMPANY - ON TOUR 


STATE FAIR AUD.—DALLAS, TEXAS 
Oct. 7 thru Oct. 23 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


pasate EL! JOHN 
“ow ow WALLACH © BEAL 


The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 


(Adapted free the Mowe! by Vere Sactderd 

with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS * WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Muse Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA.,45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Air-Conditioned 
Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Men. thre Thurs. Es. Orch. $4.60; Merz. $4.05, Boks. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Evgs. Orch. $6.25) Mert. $5.20; 
Bole, $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Ser. 
Grech. $4.05; Merz. $3.45, Bole. $2.90, 2.90, 1.75. Taxes tact. 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A pag Ai the Sea—ANTA, W. 52nd. A drama 

Hunter concerning a family in Eng- 

ios at the crossroads of their lives. Starring 

Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, with Aline 

MacMahon, Dennis King and Halliwell Hobbes. 
Director, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

A View from the ‘onet, W. 49th. A 
! in two parts by Arthur Miller: A Memory 
of Two eenens ond DS viow Coum Ge Stas 
Cast includes Van Heflin, Carroll Naish, 
Gloria Marlowe, Eileen Hec Richard Da- 
valos, Leo Penn, Jack Warden, Russell Collins. 
Sets and lighting by Boris Aronson; direction 
by Martin Ritt. 

Bus S -Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
play ling with a divergent group of travelers 
who find themselves marooned in a Kansas 
sendin diner due to a blizzard. Principal roles 
are played by Kim m= Anthony Ross, 
Elaine Stritch and Dick Yor 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a dying Missis- 
sippi_ plantation owner, for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhappy offs ra _~ 
contending. Winner of the Pulitzer ae 
the New York Drama Critics Circle aor 
With Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives and Mil- 
dred Dunnock. 

Catch a Star—Barrymore, W. 47th. A revue by 
Danny and Neal Simon, with music by Phil 
Charig and lyrics by Paul Webster and Sammy 
Fain. Starring Pat Carroll, with Elaine Dunn, 
ack Wakefield and Johnay Hayner featured. 

irected by Danny Simon; choreography by 
Lee Sherman; sets by Ralph Alswang. 
in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
and sketches. 

D’Oyly Carte @pera Company — Shubert, W. 
4th. A nine-week wapertery of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, ending ~~ © 27 

Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen Ver- 
don and Stephen Douglass are principals in this 
musical about a baseball fan who sells this soul 
to the devil in return for being transformed 
into a star player who can help his favorite 
team win the pennant. Book by George Abbott 
and Douglass Wallop, music and lyrics by 
Richard Adler — Jerry Ross. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak have the leading roles in this musical 
adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy dealin 
with life on the Marseilles waterfront. S. N 
Behrman and _ Joshua Logan wrote the book, 
~ A Harold Rome composed the music and 


inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A courtroom 
drama, based on the famous Scopes “‘monkey 
trial’ of 1925, about a young teacher on — 
for breaking a state law against expounding 
theory of evolution. Paul — pow 
portray the opposing lawye: 
evalier—Lyceum, W. ath. 3 one- 
man 4. by the French star. 


Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 


—. Musical comedy Jose 4 Lg and 
Will Glickman; music, bert 


Arnold Horwitt. Concerns life , a py ee 
vania Amish community. With Richard Derr, 


“A SURE Bir’ 
“FRESH and Gay.” 777s 2" Sun. 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


P pee fisgl avr 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. 
$6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and 
3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 2.50 Matinees 
WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; Loges 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 
2.00 including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
Air-Conditioned 
S0th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Shirl Conway and Barbara Cook. 
— 's Wells Ballet—Metropolitan Opera House, 
39th. Ballerinas: Margot Fonteyn, Violetta 
Ekin, Nadia Nerima, Rowena Jackson ; dancers: 
Michael Somes, John Field, Alexander Grant, 
John Hart, Alexis Rassine, Brian Shaw Reper- 
tory through Oct. 16. 

Silk Stockings — Imperial, 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka Which presents Hilde- 
garde Neff as a Communist em in Paris 
and Don Ameche as an American talent agent 
who wins her away from the party line. e 
book is the work of George S. Kaufman, Leu- 
een McGrath and Abe Burrows, while Cole 
Porter provided the music and lyrics. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and stylish musical comedy in the 
manner of the 1920's with Julie Andrews. 

The Pajama Game — St. James, W. 44th. A 
light - hearted musical comedy treatment of 
Richard Bissell’s novel 7% Cents, about a pa- 
jama factory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, f 
Pat Marshall and Helen GaHagher 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s comedy based on the 
Vern Sneider novel, about an Army ca a and 
the natives of Okinawa ; with Eli Wal 

Witness for the Prosecution—He Miller, W 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha ristie, con- 
cerning the trial of a young man accused of 
murdering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. Win- 
ner of the New York Drama Critics Circle 
award for foreign plays. 


Rep 


Openings 

A Roomful of Roses—A drama by Edith Sommer, 
starring Patricia Neal. Direction by Guthrie 
McClintic. 

The Chalk Garden—Week of October 26. Enid 
Bagnold’s comedy set in Sussex, England. Cast 
includes Gladys Cooper, Siobhan McKenna, 
Fritz Weaver, Nora Gorson. Direction by 
George Cukor; scenery and costumes by Cecil 
Beaton. 

Comédie Francaise — Broadway Theatre, 1681 
Seaauey, y Hy he -w pene aeny 
wi a oy ve Pp in a four-wi en 
ment: AT RY. (The The Would 
be ean gg comedy ballet with music = 
Lully; Le Barbier de Seville (The Barber of 

Par l’Amour (Love Teaches 
Harelequin) ; Jeu de Amour et du Hasard 
(Gapeice) of Love and Chance) ; Un Caprice 
( rice 

Dancing in the Chequered Shade—A four-—.ac- 
acter comedy by John van Druten, set in Green- 
wich Village. Starring Anthony Perkins and 
directed by Mr. van Druten. 

Deadfall—Holiday, Broadway and 47th, October 
27. A mystery-melodrama by Leonard Lee, 
with Joanne Dru, John Ireland and Jay Jostyn. 
Directed by Michael Gordon. 

Diary of a Young Girl—Cort, W. 48th, October 
5. Dramatization of the journal of Anne Frank, 
a victim of the Nazis, by Albert and Frances 
Hackett. With Gusti Huber, Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Susan Strasberg, Jack Guilford, Clinton 
Sundberg, Lou Jacoby, Dan Levin. irection 
by Garson Kanin. 

Goat Island—Fulton, W. 46th, October 4. Henry 
Reed’s English version of Ugo Betti’s drama 


Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY YS 
presents ¥ 


Barbara BEL GEDDES 


Burl IVES 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 


Titt Roof 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
and JACK LORD 
Scenery & Lighting: 10 MIELZINER » Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
MOROSCO, W. 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. fone and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, or complete costume plots and 
estimate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


HENRY N. JACOBI 
VOICE STUDIO 


The Development of the 
Vocal Instrument 


Private instruction for 


ACTORS and SINGERS 
GROUP LESSONS FOR ACTORS 


Interviews by appointment only 
Phone: ENdicott 2-6311 
344 West 72nd Street, N.Y.C. 


fr 


0 CONS Smit 


——  me  e  e e e e e eeo 


| PERRY - MANSFIELD | 


| PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Nov. I-May |—Carmel, Calif. 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, CLASSES 
15 W. 67th, New York. N. Y. 
SU 7-0193 


VAN HORNS 
COSTUMES 


On the American Stage 
Over a 


CENTURY 


Send for Prices 


VAN HORN & SON 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Est. 1852 
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set in an isolated spot in southern Italy. Star- 
ring Laurence Harvey and Uta Hagen. Directed 
by Peter Glenville. : 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure—Bijou, W. 
45th, October 10. British comedienne oyce 
Grenfell, and a dance trio consisting of ry! 
Kaye, Paddy Stone and Irving Davies. Sketches 
and lyrics by Miss Grenfell; musie by Richard 
Addinsell. Directed by Laurier Lister. 


No Time for Sergeants—Alvin, W. 52nd, October 
20. An adaptation by Ira Levin of the Mac 
Hyman novel. Starring Andy Griffith, with 
Howard Freeman and James Milholland. Sets 
by Peter Larkin; directed by Morton DaCosta. 


The Desk Set—Broadhurst, W. 44th, October 13. 
William Marchant’s comedy about a television 
station department head. Starring Shirley 
Booth, with Glenda Farrell and Harvey Ste- 
phens. Directed by John Cromwell. 


The Heavenly Twins—Playhouse, W. 48th, Octo- 
ber 19. An adaptation by Louis Kronenberger 
of Albert Husson’s comedy The Pavements of 
Heaven. Starring Faye Emerson and Jean 
Pierre Aumont, and with Gaby Rodgers, Marcel 
Hillaire, Earl Montgomery, Drew Thompson, 
Lucille Patton. Directed by Cyril Ritchard; 
sets by Eldon Elder. 


The Hot Rock—October 20. A musical comedy 
by Gen Genovese and Matt Brooks, starring 
Alan Jones, Margaret Whiting, Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, Joey Faye, Horace MacMahon. Sets by 
David Ffolkes; music by Harry Nobel, Jr.; 
choreography by Fred Kelly. 

The Young and the Beautiful — Longacre, W. 
48th, October 3. Sally Benson’s dramatization 
of four F. Scott Fitzgerald stories in which the 
action takes place just before World War I in 
Chicago. Stars Elspeth Eric, Peter Brandon, 
Jenny Egan. Directed by Marshall Jamison. 

The Wooden Dish—Booth, W. 45th, October 6. 
A drama by Edmund Morris about a garrulous 
Texan in the ebb years of his life. Starring 
Louis Calhern and Polly Rowles, with John 
Randolph, + % Stehli and James Westerfield. 
- nag by r. Calhern; sets by Donald Oen- 
slager. 


ba at the Gates—Plymouth, W. 45th. October 
Christopher Fry’s adaptation of the Jean 
Giraudoux two-act play about the Trojan 
War. Starring Michael Redgrave and Leueen 
MacGrath; with Catherine cey, Leo Ciceri, 
John Laurie. Directed by Harold Clurman. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? — Belasco, W. 
44th, October 12. A comedy about Hollywood 
by George Axelrod. Starring Orson Bean, 
Henry Morgan, Walter Matthau, Jayne Mans- 
yee + by Oliver Smith; directed by Mr. 
Axelro: 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Pipe Dream—Shubert, New Haven, October 24; 
Boston, October 31. A Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical version of John Steinbeck’s Sweet 
Thursday. — yy Helen Traubel, Bill John- 
son. Directed by Harold Clurman. 


“A delightful burlesque. It is 
hard to say which is funnier: 
the material or the perform- 
ance.” Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


“THE SMASH-HIT aces COMEDY 


BOY FRIEND" 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 

Evgs. Orch. $6.90 ezz. $5.75; Bale 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30 a 
$4.05; Mezz 
Saturday Matines 
Bale. $3.45, 2 
Enclose self-a 

mail order and su 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th st of B'way. Ci 5-5760 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


BEST PLAY OF THE SEASON!” 


Herald Tribune, Time Magazine, 
Journal American, Associated Press, 
World-Telegram & Sun, United Press. 


: Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
"4.75. Fri. & Sat.: $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45, | 
2.30, 1.75. Mats.: Thurs.: $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 
as, tat: $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75, 
. Specify alternate dates. 
ir-Conditioned MUSIC BOX THEA. 
_ 4$th St. W. of B’way. + Mats. Thurs. & Sat, 





ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


($1.25 Value) 


e PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
IN PRINT and 
e PAPER EDITIONS 
The Magazine of the 
Best in Paperbound Books 
(latest issue) 
Index to over 4500 titles. 
: One source for every 
: paperbound book. Special 
Bonus Book offer. No obligation. 


... WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF ANY ONE OF 
THESE BEST-SELLING SELECTIONS: 


SL9O THE SOUND AND THE FURY and AS | LAY DYING, 
William Fautkner, $0.95 

SL64 THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY, 
Bertrand Russell, $1.00 
MOZART: THE MAN AND HIS WORKS, 
W. J. Turner, $0.95 
AM ANTHOLOGY, Atbert Schweitzer, $1.45 
CATCHER IN THE RYE, J. D. Salinger; 
THE DISENCHANTED, Budd Sc! MIME STORIES, 
J. D. Salinger Lhe gs —— 
MINDS AND MACHINES 
CULTURAL PATTERNS amb Tecnica CHANGE, 
Margaret Mead. Two Volumes: $1.0 

SLES LECTURES ON PSYCHOANALYTIC PsveanaTRr, 
Dr. A. Brill, $0.95 


SLI2 .CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, Fyodor Desteevski, $0.95 
Learn about the Paper Editions Book Club, 
the Club you join at no obligation with no 
minimum number of books to buy! Accept 
free of charge these two guides to good read- 
ing with your purchase of any of the above 
Club Selections. 


THE PAPER EDITIONS BOOK CLUB 
2233 El Camino Real + Palo Alto, California 


Please send free publications with my order of the following 
( PLEASE ENCIRCLE ) : 
SL9O SLE4 SL49 SL44 SL42 SLBB SLED SLIZ 


| enclose payment of $ 
TO COVER HANDLING COSTS, PLEASE ADD FIVE CENTS 
($0.05) PER SELECTION PURCHASED — RESIDENTS OF 
044 CALIFORWIA ADD 3% SALES TAX 















Ve acta wi RS RS : Ret en aN »* PRETO I Reuben, Reuben—Boston, October. A musical by : 
Ma DEAS TST BST STRAT RST EAST HAY NT em Ye YL es Marc’ Bliemecin. Starring Eddie Albert and . 
= —) aye Balla wit! ve Lear. y 
= = by Hanya Holm; sets , Willison sod Jean | 
22 SY Eckart. Directed by Robert Lewis : 
‘s H&y = =6 The Lark—Boston, October 28. Lillian Hellman’s 
7) od adaptation of the Jean Anouilh ae “-» 
hoe. mn ulie Harris and Boris Karloff 
= = ielziner. Directed by Joseph an 
x aa 
= - 

i =) Shows on Tour 

A >, Anastasia—National, Washington C., weeks 
— | NA S i IDIO at of October 3 ane 10; Wilbur, ~ ah weeks of 
= =. October 17 and 24; Nixon, Pittsburgh, week of 
EF: eet October 31. Guy Bolton’s adaptation of Mar- 
AS 577 celle Maurette’s drama about some Russian ex- 
x) Fy patriates living in post-World War I Berlin, and 
= = their attempt to establish the claim of a derelict 
X44 vee to the position of daughter of the late czar. 
te has £7); With Eugenie Leontovich and Dolly Haas. 

J Anniversary Waltz — Harris, Chicago, beginni 

i 2 October 17. A domestic comedy by — 
<< any Chodorov and Joseph Fields about a revelation 

Rass 274 that upsets family relations on a fifteenth wed- 
can in ding anniversary. With Lief Erickson, Howard 
te =. Smith, Josephine Brewn. 
ae ‘ . ° eee 
s The Best Repertory and Experimental Acting =  Can-Can—Shubert, Chicago, October. Cole Por- 
- a ter-Abe Burrows musical about Paris in the 
‘4 =; °90’s, with Rita Dimitri. 

7 °° xe Kismet—Ford, Baltimore, October 3-8; Nixon, 

So3 war ow 57), Pittsburgh, October 10-22; Hartman, Colum- 
* Group f or 1955 ? A ded Sh = bus, Ocasher 24-29. An opulent manical version 
is J of the Knoblock lay, with music from Borodin. 
ize B , C I d S RY hm cone MacVeigh, Marthe Errolle, Margot 

= l tat t Ea oser, na r 

eSSENESS 0 atuette a Plain and he —Philharmonic Auditorium, Les 
han Angeles, Oc r 1-15; Curran, San Francisco, 
=>. October_17- Hoveuher "19. Musical by 
22.4 oseph Stein and Will Glickman; music, 
of gue; lyrics, Arnold Horwitt. Concerns life 


‘ 
ey 


= in a Pennsylvania Amish community. With 
and Alexis Smith and Craig Stevens. 


xy 
AY 


Fy) The Pajama Game—Witchita, October 35; Dal. 
=: las, October 7-21. A nt-hearted 
Sat treatment of Richard Bissell’s novel 7% “Cents, 


x 


& 
Js 


about labor and management in a pajama fac- 


Is the Only Acting Studio That Assigns Each of Its Members a: Py Gold Cadillac—Indianapolis, beginning 


4 
WZ 


. : : ek Octobe Ch . Oct 
a Private Coach and the Opportunity of Appearing In Our ES George 8. ay 
° LJ comedy about a ly stockholder i e1 
Weekly Repertory Productions and Our Workshop Groups. set Hamilton, Bess Miller, John C. Becher, Neil 
5, Fitzgerald and Al McGranary 
+ The Teahouse of the August <a Mc- 
. set Kay-Burgess Meredith company), Erlanger, 
Our Hall of Fame: Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Jay Bi} Ghcago, October, (Larsy” ark" company): 
oe: artman umbus, om 
Robinson and many others. =: Cleveland, October i050" g 4 by Joba 
Ly ae about an Army captain and the natives 
74 inawa. 
For immediate auditions and interviews for Fall Courses call = 
TRafal 3.0870 ie Playwriting Co Contests 
afalgar 3- aa | «SEA PROGRAMS _THIR- 
- TEENTH AONAL PLAY COMPETL 
= TION. Terms: Plays must be approximately 
Sy one hour and twenty minutes playing time, to 
for li A) Karas $103 "and $79 for originals; $175 and 
. ~~ wards: an or origina an 
Or write terature: LJ 75 for adaptations. Deadline: January Hi, 
x 956. Porthee eemerL santie Junies I Pro- 
221, rams, Inc ast omas Street ttle 
THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 4 , Washington. 


306 W. Sist Street, N. Y. 24, N. Y. Off Broadway (New York) 


Bown Atom Studio—306 W. Bist. The Neo- 
Raves, ond Desires of Six by Bown Adams; 
ginia Daly in 2 Seton Revisited, 
my rom Sophocles on ne by Bown Adams: Fri- 
evenin, tober. Desires 
and The Chand Gesture, by Bown Adams, and 


LONDON'S 





LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30¢ per month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 


should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 
New Releases 
Dial “M” for Murder 


Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair e Picnic 
The King of Hearts 
The Young Elizabeth 
Reclining Figure 
The Trip to Bountiful 
The Festival e Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
J. Stein & W. Glickman 2.75 
FOUR PLAYS 
(Second Man—Biography 
End of Summer— Rain from 


THE WAYWARD SAINT 
Paul Vincent Carroll 

GRAND PRIZE 
Ronald Alexander 

THE MERRY PARTNERS 
Po n & Hart) 


E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 19541985" 
ed. Mayorga 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting « Directing 
Design - Playwriting - Technical 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


for CHRISTMAS: 


A medieval Mystery THE ANNUNCIA- 
TION (Townley and York cycles) in Per- 
formers Library's special handbook 
format. 3 men, | woman, NON-ROYAL- 
TY, 20 mins. 30 cents 


SIX FAMOUS CAROLS vividly arranged 
for group singing by three young Ameri- 
cans. 35 cents 


(@n orders under $2.00 please include 
10 cents fer mailing and handling) 


PERFORMERS LIBRARY Inc. 


Box 3651, Washington 7, D.C. 


Just out—1955 edition 
of the definitive 
theatre yearbook 


THEATRE 


qSsp 


Edited by 
JOHN CHAPMAN 

%H Digest versions of the Golden Dozen 
plays of the year: Inherit the Wind; 
Cat On a Hot Tin Roof; The Saint 
of Bleecker Street; Bus Stop; Anas- 
tasia; The Bad Seed; Reclining Fig- 
ure; Witness for the Prosecution; 
Fanny; Lunatics and Lovers; The 

ie Desperate Hours; The Tender Trap. 

Ba * The Season in Retrospect by JouN 

pe CHAPMAN, 

The Grass-Roots Theatre by Georce 
FREEDLEY. 
The Theatre in London by C, B. 
MorTLOCcK. 

* Prizes and Awards; Statistical Rec- 
ord; Theatre Book List; Obituary; 
The All-Time Hits; The Holdovers; 
Full Cast Listings; Index of Names, 
Plays, Casts. 












$5.00 at all bookstores 


c- 
RANDOM HOUSE, NY. Nuts IF 
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by 
October. = guest reservations; telephone 


Carl Fischer Concert Hall—i65 W. 57th. Theo- 
dore, ‘‘in an entertainment of sinister and dis- 


concerting humor,” Saturday evenings at 8:30. 


Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce. Dragon’s 
Mouth, premiére of the J. B. Priestley-Jac- 
quetta Hawkes play; an experimental form 
combining debate and oratory in a dramatic 
framework. Directed by Warren Enters. 


Circle in the Square—5 Sheridan Square. La 
Ronde, through October. 


Davenport Theatre—138 E. 27th. The Richelieu 
Conspiracy, a drama in four acts by Bulwer- 
Lytton, through October. 


Downtown National Theatre—E. Houston and 
Second Ave. The Shepherd King, by L. Treis- 
=. starring Maurice Schwartz. Opens October 
10. 


Equity Library Theatre—45 W. 47th. Boy Meets 
Girl, opening October 19. 


Originals Only—100 Seventh Ave. South (Sheri- 
dan Square. Dakota, musical melodrama, 1955 
edition; Sunday-Thursday each week at 8:40. 
Admission by contribution. 


Phoenix Theatre—12th St. and Second Ave. The 
Fourth Son, by Aldyth Morris, based on a 
Chinese legend. Opens October 11. 


Second Avenue Theatre—35 Second Ave. The 
Wedding March, Yiddish-American musical, 
starring Diana Goldberg. Opens October 10. 


Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher. Threepenny 
Opera, by Kurt Weill, through October. 


Y.M.H.A.—Lexington and 92nd. The Medium 
and The Telephone, closing October 2. Staged 
by Marie Powers, who also stars in e 

um. 


Summer Theatres 


Pennsylvania 

New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse. The Fifth 
Season, October 3-8; The Rainmaker, October 
10-15; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, October 17- 
22 Lie Caine Mutiny Court Martial, October 
24-29. 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


Directory 


copies may be 
ordered new. 


$700 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 5th Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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PRICE $2.50 costase prepaid 
Edition Limited { 


ORDER NOW to insure getting this book- 
let that will prove invaluable to you. Re- 
mittance, or official Purchase Order, must 
accompany mail-orders. No C.O.D.'s please. 





The Entire Theatrical Market Place 
in One Handy Booklet! 


AAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAI 


This indispensable directory lists over 3,000 
suppliers of every kind of equipment, 
service or information required for stage 
production and theatrical management— 
plus lists of theatrical books, conventions, 
organizations, schools, contests, etc. 


NOW with this Directory covering the entire 
United States and Canada, the first on so 
thorough a transcontinental scale, you can 
easily choose the suppliers nearest and 
most advantageous to you. 


Available on mail-orders about October 
15th, also at some bookstores and through 
some play-services. 


Assembled and published by 
BERNARD SIMON 


Director of Package Publicity Service, now in its 
8th year of supplying publicity materials to the 
professional and non-professional theatres of 
North America. 


1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bernard Simon, Publisher - TA 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid the Directory of 
Theatrical Materials, Services and Information. A 
remittance of $2.50 (or official Purchase Order) 
is enclosed. 


NAME 
STREET. 


CITY. 


MAJOR 


SOUND 


EFFECTS RECORDS 


NY 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


* led from lite on Tape, then pressed on 
1 Records 


@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 


@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

WILLIAM HICKEY 

J. ©. McCORD 


Fer interviews Write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Louella Parsons, Host John C. Bruno and 
Hedda Hopper 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 

Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 

Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended — the superb steaks a 
Ic Bruno's Pen & Pencil." : 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
‘Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil.” 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ® Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 





Setting the Summit Stage 

The theatre doesn’t get half the 
credit it deserves as a trail blazer. 
Here’s all the hopeful nullabaloo go- 
ing on about the new-found amity 
in Soviet-Western relations follow- 
ing the Geneva conference, and who 
has bothered to point out that one 
of the first indications of this rap- 
port was occasioned by a theatrical 
event? We, for one, are pointing it 
out. 

The event, of course, was the cov- 
erage ef the opening of Julius Caesar 
at the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theatre in Stratford, Con- 
necticut, by Evgeni Vladimirovich 
Litoshko, Pravda’s New York corre- 
spondent. None of the usual snide 
remarks on the state of American 
culture decorated Litoshko’s report, 
even though it had required a special 
dispensation from John Foster Dul- 
les to get the correspondent to Strat- 
ford, since Connecticut is off limits 
to Soviet visitors. 

He was most polite, most genial. 
“The Soviet public, which loves 
Shakespesre’s plays with all its 
heart,” he wrote, “wishes success to 
the young American theatre, which 
has devoted itself to the propagation 
of the exalted ideas of the play- 
wright.” 





OFFSTAGE... 


With this amiable prelude setting 
the scene, the Geneva conference was 
then held. Anyone with faith in the 
shadow-casting prowess of the the- 
atre could have foretold the out- 
come. 


Davy’s Forbidden Frontier 

Every now and then somebody 
asks, in all innocence, why the legiti- 
mate theatre seems to take the atti- 
tude that it is inherently superior to 
the movies or television or radio. 
Right now might be as good a time 
as any to pin-point the difference: 


There has not been, is not now 
and will not be in the immediate 
future any play on Broadway 
about Davy Crockett. 


This is not to say that the theatre 
doesn’t occasionally succumb to 
some of the diseases afflicting the 
other media. Title changes of movies 
have provided lots of good clean 
laughs over the years. But what are 
we to make of the change in title 
of Robert E. Sherwood’s forthcoming 
play? Once called Small War on 
Murray Hill, it is now known as 
Small War on Manhattan. Afraid 
somebody would think it was about 
an argument over a telephone ex- 
change? 


One of the brightest of the new stars on the summer stock circuit during the 
season just past was Eva Marie Saint. She was Lizzie Curry in this produc- 
tion of N. Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker at the Ogunquit (Maine) Play- 
house, while Sidney Armus had the title role. 
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Plug for a Plug 

This month we have a tip for 
press agents who would like to move 
into virgin territory. For a long 
time playwrights have been getting 
away with the barefaced dodge of 
mentioning some brand of booze by 
name in the expectation (frequently 
fulfilled) that the grateful distiller 
weuld keep them supplied with case 
lots for free. A variant of this gam- 
bit can be used by a press agent to 
get favorable mention in journals 
which normally never would mention 
Broadway shows. 

This is the way it has worked out 
for Damn Yankees. When Ray Wal- 
ston, as the devil, finds that the mid- 
dle-aged baseball fan he has offered 
to turn into a star young player, has 
some doubts about leaving his wife, 
Walston moans, “Wives! They give 
me more trouble than the Methodist 
Church.” 

This was all that was needed to 
get the musical favorable mention in 
a series of Methodist publications. 
To be sure, this line—so far as we 
know—was in the script at the out- 
set and was not sneaked in in the in- 
terest of press agentry. But you’ve 
got to admit it’s fraught with sig- 
nificance. Any reasonable author 
ought to be willing to work in a 
kind word about the Daughters of 


the American Revolution or the 
United Auto Workers or the Elks. 


Or how about saying something 
nice about Reader’s Digest? 


Theatre Quotebook 


CHARLES COBURN: “Acting can 
be learned in a picture studio, but it 
takes longer. A beginner is only en- 
gaged for a day or two. Suppose he’s 
in one scene. He’s to pick up some- 
thing from this table, walk across 
the room and speak to someone. 
When that’s over he’s through. He 
can’t hang around and watch the 
stars work. On Broadway, though, 
a bit player attends weeks of re- 
hearsals and can learn a good deal.” 


HERMAN SHUMLIN: “I could 
write something about the modern 
Chautauqua stage, or, as it is now 
called, the Paul Gregory Theatre. I 
could say something about the hol- 
low impact of walking into a theatre 
with the curtain up and then watch- 
ing an actor in a tuxedo jacket 
craftily, cunningly, brilliantly, pick 
up a stool from one place and put 
it in another! What lecture hall 
memories it brings back to me! Isn't 
it artistic? And just look at all those 
microphones, hanging, standing, 
nestled in the footlights. How honest, 
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So you think you’re busy! Con- 
sider the case of producer Kermit 
Bloomgarden. “What’s my chance 
to see Kermit?” I had asked his 
wife. ‘“What’s mine?” she had re- 
plied. I caught him though (and 
I trust she did, too), between a hasty 
cigar and a hurried bagel. “What's 
on your mind, Kermit?” I asked 
him. “Everything!” he replied. Fair 
answer, with three productions com- 
ing up on Broadway. 


Add to this that he sees everybody, 
every actor or actress who applies 
for a job. “I have to be awfully 
busy to refuse to see someone. Nine 
times out of ten I waste my time, 
but the one time I don’t, makes it 
well worth while. Take A View 
from the Bridge, for instance. I had 
been told that a young actress 
wanted to see me, to read for Pa- 
tricia-Catherine, the two girls in the 
two Arthur Miller plays, that is. She 
looked right for both parts, and I 
let her read for them. She was good 
—in fact she was so good that Miller 
said to me, ‘Sign her,’ but when we 
looked for her she was gone. It 
didn’t worry me because I knew her 
name, Sybil White, and knew how to 
get hold of her. Since we were 
there anyway, and there was an- 
other actress waiting, we made her 
read. She wasn’t good, she was 
superb! She was Gloria Marlowe. 
She got the job, as you know. When 
the first girl reappeared in my of- 
fice, to ask timidly whether she had 
been any good, I offered her the 
chance to understudy Gloria. She 
asked whether she could let me 
know in ten minutes. I was a bit 
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surprised but teld her it was all right 
with me. Ten minutes later she was 
back and said it was all right with 
her, too. When I asked her what 
had made her make up her mind, 
she said it was not her mind; she 
had called up her parents to ask 
whether it was all right with them. 
I had not quite realized how much 
of a baby she is. Had she been less 
shy and not run away after the 
reading, she probably would have 
been a star rather than an under- 
study.” There once was a French 
actress who said: “Success in the 
theatre is made up 50 per cent of 
nerve, and 50 per cent of luck.” But 
then she had far more experience 
than little Sybil White. 

While we are talking about the 
younger set, two names are making 
big headlines: director Jack Lan- 
dau, whose Chinese venture (The 
Fourth Son) is prominent on the 
Phoenix Theatre schedule, and Her- 
bert Ross, whose staging of the 
dances in last season’s House of 
Flowers created something close to 
a sensation. This season their names 
will appear together in the forth- 
coming Al Selden-Morton Gottlieb 
production of Anita Loos’s The 
Amazing Adele. Ross is staging the 
dances and musical numbers, and 
Landau is directing the book. Their 
mutual respect is such that they are 
on speaking terms, and intend to be 
so after opening night. 


And on the subject of the young- 
est set: Mrs. William Whitney and 
her daughter were walking down 
Bond Street in London when they 
ran into Robert Morley, the actor. 
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They stopped for a chat. A little 
while later, back at their hotel, Mrs. 
Whitney had a telephone call from 
a producer-friend. “Adrianne,” he 
said, “who was the girl you talked 
to this morning in Bond Street?” 
“My daughter Anna.” “Would she 
like to play the title role in The Re- 
luctant Debutante?” Anna never 
had thought of a stage career for 
herself, but she did then—and rapid- 
ly. Her answer was yes. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Whitney is the former Mrs. Ray- 
mond Massey, and their daughter 
Anna, aged seventeen, is very promi- 
nent in London’s version of this hit 
at the Cambridge Theatre. We will 
see The Reluctant Debutante on 
Broadway late this season, but with- 
out Anna. She will continue to be 
reluctant in London. 

Good news for theatre lovers who 
have language troukle when they 
travel abroad. Two Paris theatres, 
the Champs-Elysées and the Salle 
Wagram, feature French-English 
earphone service for those who 
otherwise could not follow the dia- 
logue. We love the idea! After all, 
why only the United Nations? And 
how about copying the idea when 
the Comédie Francaise gets here? 
Yes, we know: Theatregoers are sup- 
posed to know what Moliére is all 
about and should need no transla- 
tion, but just in case... 

Italy has finally gotten around to 
The Crucible, and small wonder, 
after the success of the Arthur Mil- 
ler play in Paris. Italy’s great team, 
Brignone-Santuccio, will star in it 
under the direction of Luchino Vis- 
conti. More about Italy: That was 
quite a sensation Garbo created 
when she appeared in the Mediter- 
ranean on board the yacht owned 
by the Greek ship owner and art 
collector Aristotele Onassis. Natives 
and tourists on Capri, usually too 
blasé to lift their eyelids, ran after 
her while she went shopping. L’Eter- 
na, they call her—The Eternal One. 
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T THEATRE, USA 


Guild Plays, U.S.A. 


Probably the greatest service of many that the 
Theatre Guild has rendered the cause of living the- 
atre throughout the country is the introduction of 
new plays which have enjoyed thousands of subse- 
quent productions by widely scattered groups. In the 
following paragraph are summarized some of these 
works which the Guild brought to Broadway within 
the past fifteen years, either alone or in partnership 
with other producers, and which have gone on to 
become popular with nonprofessional theatres. 

John Patrick’s Lo and Behold!, of the 1951-52 Broad- 
way season, was offered last February at West Palm 
Beach, Florida, by the NORTON GALLERY PLAY- 
ERS, and Peter Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels, 
of the 1952-53 season, was given recent productions 
by the DENVER CIVIC THEATRE and the VAGA- 
BOND PLAYERS, Baltimore. The latter group pre- 
sented it in the round. Other favorites have been 
William Inge’s Picnic (1952-53), offered last spring 
by the UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PLAYERS, 
Gainesville, and the same author’s Come Back, Little 
Sheba (1949-50). For International Theatre Month 
last March, the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
MARY presented Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow 
Boy, which first was produced on Broadway in 
the 1947-48 season. In 1950-51 the Guild was a 
partner in bringing to Broadway a new play which 
has become one of the most popular with college and 

















































































































The Little Theatre of the Rockies in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, gave this production of Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra—the work which the Theatre Guild first 
offered to the United States during the season of 
1924-25. 
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GRIFFIN 


community theatres in recent years—Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning. Productions of 
this work during the past season have been offered 
by the SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPERTORY THE- 
ATRE, the OAK RIDGE (Tennessee) COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE, the UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI RING 
THEATRE, the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, 
the UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT and the GUS- 
TAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE THEATRE, St. 
Peter, Minnesota. ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY will pre- 
sent the play this season. Other Guild plays include 
John Patrick’s The Curious Savage (1950-51), offered 
this past season by the ELGIN (Illinois) COMMU- 
NITY THEATRE; Patterson Greene’s Papa Is All 
(1941-42), Christopher Fry’s Venus Observed (1951- 
52) and Robert E. McEnroe’s The Silver Whistle 
(1948-49), presented recently by the SHERWOOD 
FOREST THEATRE, near New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania, and by the ATHENAEUM TURNERS 
THEATRE, Indianapolis. And it should be remem- 
bered that many of the plays of Shaw and O’Neill, 
staples of regional theatre fare, were introduced in 
this country by the Theatre Guild. 


An Experiment in Style 

A production of Congreve’s The Way of the World 
at BENNINGTON COLLEGE, Vermont, directed by 
Robert Alvin, sought to eveke the spirit of Restora- 
tion comedy, but to do so by departing from tradition. 
Intense study of the play and the period led to a 
definition of the mood of the piece as a stroll in the 
park, which took as a keynote the opening scene in 
St. James’s Park. The form seemed most to resemble 
that of a type of ballet. To preserve the play’s light- 
ness ef touch throughout, the student actors worked 
long hours on speech and mevement. They conducted 
conversations through the use of basic metaphors, 
and devoted sessions to movement and costume. To 
demonstrate the nature of Congreve’s wit, the direc- 
tor provided a simple experiment—tossing a tennis 
ball back and forth in a way which would keep it 
in the air the maximum amount of time. This proved 
a helpful reference point in avoiding heaviness of 
playing, by “keeping the ball in the air.” The move- 
ment took its cue from the idea of a fashion parade; 
the actors regarded themselves as mannequins, and 
their path of movement as an arc rather than a 
straight line. The relationships were never direct but 
always oblique, and the actors faced each other in 
profile, like fencers, for their verbal duels. The set 
reflected the airiness of the play, emphasizing space 
rather than objects. Doors were flat, semitransparent 
panels suspended by wires; the house curtain bore 
white, abstract bird figures outlining the proscenium 
arch, and costumes repeated the transparency of the 
set. Dance was introduced to enhance the atmosphere 
of dalliance, and music and recitative were used as 
well. William Sherman provided the décor, William 
Bales the choreography, and Lionel Nowak the music. 
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Far-flung American Theatre 

Among our active community theatres are two 
which are probably the southernmost and northern- 
most American groups—the LITTLE THEATRE OF 
PUERTO RICO and the ANCHORAGE LITTLE 
THEATRE in Alaska. The Little Theater of Puerto 
Rico in San juan has produced sixty-two plays in its 
twenty-four seasons, among them Arms and the Man, 
The Taming of the Shrew and two recent Broadway 
successes: The Heiress, directed by Catherine Ran- 
dolph and in which Broadway actress Martha Sleeper 
had the leading role, and Detective Story, directed 
by Charlie Gibbs. Each year the theatre conducts a 
campaign to raise $1,000 for a scholarship fund to 
send a talented young man or woman to study the- 
atre in the United States. Recently Henry DelGado 
received the scholarship for a second year to continue 
his studies at the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE. 

The Anchorage Little Theatre closed its 1954-55 
season with a revival of Hecht and MacArthur’s The 
Front Page, directed by Shirlie See. The play was the 
first to be presented in Anchorage’s new municipal 
auditorium. Each spring the theatre participates in 
the Anchorage Fur Rendezvous, a festival celebrating 
the arrival in Anchorage of the fur trappers who 
come from all over the territory to sell their winter’s 
supply of pelts. During the past season the theatre 
sold an entire performance to a club, which marked 
the first time it had followed such a procedure. In 
the short summer period a series of theatre picnics 
are held as a means of sustaining member interest. 

The JOHNSON PLAYHOUSE of the Johnson Air 
Base in Japan presented Garson Kanin’s Born Yes- 
terday, under the direction of Staff Sergeant William 
E. Fark, as its first production last year. The play 
was offered for military and civilian members of the 
base, and Japanese guests from surrounding towns. 
Since then the group has offered one-act plays and a 
March of Dimes benefit show, along with The Drunk- 
ard, My 3 Angels (directed by David Case) and a 
dramatic reading of Hamlet. 


Current Surveys 
For the SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY’s annual 
compilation of Shakespearean productions through- 
out the world, theatre organizations are requested to 
send information on productions during the October, 








William Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba was recently 
presented by Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre, New 
Orleans, under the direction of Monroe Lippman. The 
Theatre Guild’s premiére occurred in February, 1950. 
























































1954-September, 1955 season. Send programs (giving 
inclusive dates of engagement), notes recording any 
unusual features of the production, and glossy pro- 
duction photographs (if available) to the editor of 
“Theatre USA,” THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th Street, 
New York City, by October 30. 

The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE AS- 
SOCIATION’s Opera Project is compiling a survey of 
groups that present opera, operetta and/or musical 
comedy. Such groups, especially in the Eastern states, 
are requested to get in touch with the chairman of 
the survey, Frank Magers, Box 694, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Ohio Theatre Council 


The NORTHERN OHIO COUNCIL OF LITTLE 
THEATRES was founded last year by fifteen theatre 
groups in the Cleveland area to co-ordinate their 
activities. Among its accomplishments so far are the 
establishment of a library of playbooks, and a pro- 
duction file for which member groups submit résumés 
covering shows produced. These résumés include such 
information as casting difficulties involved, set con- 
struction problems, audience reaction and financial 
outcome. The information is made available to play- 
reading committees of member organizations. A re- 
search and development committee of the council is 
formulating a typical plan for little theatre operation 
and is also assisting in compiling tax forms and set- 
ting up a standard accounting procedure for treas- 
urers. The group’s purchasing department contacts 
and lists vendors who grant discounts on purchases, 
and one such company has set up a rental system for 
lighting equipment. The organization's publicity com- 
mittee instructs members in this phase of work, 
another committee compiles a list of recommended 
directors and actors employed by members, and a 
co-ordinating committee works with the groups in 
planning shows and production dates to avoid con- 
flicts. The council has worked with the city of Cleve- 
land in presenting one-act plays for community 
affairs, and recently assisted the Cleveland Church 
Federation in preparing a “Pageant of Faith,” which 
is being presented this month. To stimulate interest 
in the theatre, the council has sponsored theatre 
tours to New York City, and on its future agenda is 
a summer festival at which each member would 
present its outstanding production of the year. 


New Theatre for New Britain 


The REPERTORY THEATRE of New Britain, 
Connecticut, has purchased its own theatre building. 
More than $30,000 (the required amount) was raised 
through the issuance of interest-bearing bonds. The 
first $1,000 of annual profits is being set aside to 
retire bonds each year. For prospective investors, a 
brochure was issued by the group, outlining its prob- 
lems and expenses in renting halls for productions 
and rehearsals, the advantages of the building which 
had become available for sale, the procedure of issu- 
ing bonds, the floor plans and facilities of the build- 
ing, together with a short history of the group and 
its aims. Some four hundred persons responded to 
the drive and purchased bonds. Entering its tenth 
season, the Repertory Theatre is self-sustaining, with 
a subscription membership of over seven hundred 
adults and fifty students. Community theatres inter- 
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ested in this organization’s bond drive may secure a 
copy of the brochure from Nathanial W. Morrow, 
500 Shuttle Meadow Road, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Hallie Flanagan Davis Retires 

After thirteen years as director of the theatre 
department at SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, Hallie Flanagan Davis is retiring from 
the school. In a tribute to her, Professor George B. 
Dowell of Smith has written: “Her gifts were many, 
and she will long be remembered as an eminent edu- 
cator, as an understanding teacher, and as an organ- 
izer, administrator, executive, theatre historian and 
dramatist.” National director of the Federal Theatre 
during the thirties, Mrs. Davis was responsible for 
the development of a new dramatic technique for this 
project, the “living newspaper.” The “living news- 
paper” plays had as one of their main purposes “to 
serve as stimulation and meaningful theatre which 
would help integrate audiences with the age in which 
they live.’ Mrs. Davis’ play E—MC?, a theatrical 
rendering of Ejinstein’s equation for the equivalence 
of Mass and Energy, was presented at Smith. It is a 
fantasy concerning the atomic bomb which poses the 
question whether the bomb will be made to work for 
or against its masters. 


Promotion Pays Off 

The value of a good publicity campaign in attrac- 
ting and increasing audiences is reflected in two 
programs of the past season, those of the BARTLES- 
VILLE (Oklahoma) LITTLE THEATRE and the 
OSWEGO PLAYERS of Oswego, New York. In 
Bartlesville, where Mrs. Joe Robertson serves as 
volunteer publicity head, the organization obtains 
feature stories and photo spreads in the local news- 
papers on the two Sundays preceding the opening of 
a new production. Tryout notices are carried in the 
press as well, and the group also obtained space for 
a regular column by Mrs. Robertson in the Bartles- 
ville Recerd, a weekly publication. The column serves 
as a means of reporting news of the theatre organi- 
zation to its eighteen hundred members. The theatre 
buys spot radio announcements, but has obtained free 
time on television through interview programs. It 
advertises in newspaper amusement sections the two 
Sundays preceding an opening. Mrs. Robertson 
stresses the value of good publicity photographs 
which can be furnished to newspapers. Posters and 
car stickers are other publicity media. At a dinner- 
dance at the end of the season, the group annually 
awards gold statuettes to its members for excellence 
of contributions in such phases as acting, direction 
and set design. The most recent of these functions 
received front-page newspapex coverage. 

The Oswego Players carry out an intensive pub- 
licity campaign at a minimum cost, for their own 
members handle art work, photography, photo fin- 
ishing, and news and feature writing. They also enjoy 
the co-operaticn and good will of the newspapers, 
especially the Palladiwm-Times, Oswego’s daily. A 
typical example of the organization’s promotion is 
the work done for last seascn’s production of The 
Women, supervised by publicity chairman Betty Huey 
Saunders. News bulletins about casting, rehearsals 
and produetion progress were supplied to the news- 
papers. Short feature stories and personality sketches 
were illustrated by photographs taken by a group 
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member or by the newspaper. Radio stations in 
Oswego and Syracuse listed the production in their 
engagement calendars, and posters, some with por- 
traits of the principals, were displayed in store win- 
dows, the library and a hotel lobby. Some of the 
posters used the “alley cat theme” from Act II, 
displaying two fighting cats. Two nights before the 
opening the Palladium-Times featured the play and 
the Players with a spread, including a story on the 
group and a series of six progressive photos showing 
the steps in producing The Women. Total expenses 
for this publicity program, aside from two news- 
paper advertisements at $3.60 each, was $7.40—for 
postage, poster board, telephone calls, film and,photo- 
finishing materials. 


Players Incorporated in Europe 


Moliére’s The Would-be Gentleman was toured by 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED to servicemen at bases 
in France and Germany during the summer, under 
the auspices of the Department of Defense. Jeanne 
Davis of the company reports that the group traveled 
by bus, truck and plane, and performed in well- 
equipped houses, in Quonset huts on small platforms, 
and in ballrooms on bandstands, with lighting facili- 
ties ranging from good spot and border lights to 
movie projector beams and table lamps. Although 
most of the servicemen had had a much more limited 
theatre experience than the Players’ audiences in the 
States, the classic farce proved a great success as 
entertainment, once its style and language were 
accepted by the audiences. “Every bit of humor that 
must have worked for Moliére worked for us,’’ Miss 
Davis reports. 

The Players currently are on their national tour, 
presenting King Lear and Much Ado about Nothing 
this month in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Vermont and Massachusetts. 


Community Theatre News 


The coming season marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the PALO ALTO COMMUNITY PLAYERS, 
an organization of actors and stage technicians who 
carry out a year-round drama program sponsored by 
the city of Palo Alto, California. Operating as a divi- 
sion of the city’s recreation department, this commu- 
nity theatre is completely subsidized by the municipal 
government. As a preseason production, the group 
offered Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing in an 
outdoor theatre, under the direction of Ralph Schram, 
supervising director of the organization. 

Mary Chase’s fantasy Mrs. McThing broke all 
attendance records at the SAN ANTONIO LITTLE 
THEATRE. Joe Salek is the director. 

For a recent production of the melodrama Only an 
Orphan Girl by the LITTLE THEATRE OF BRUNS- 
WICK. Georgia, another old-fashioned type of flier 
was used—an announcement sheet complete with 
advertisements reproduced in the style of the nine- 
ties. An earlier production by the group was a 
reading of Don Juan in Hell. 

The FORT WAYNE CIVIC THEATRE opened its 
season September 23 with The Merchant of Venice, 
while the attraction beginning October 28 will be 
Time Out for Ginger. Also on the production schedule 
is Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, which will open in 
January. 
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A Chronology 


x Guild Productions 


The Theatre Guild has produced the following 
works during its thirty-six years of existence: 


First Season (1918-19) 


The Bonds of Interest by Jacinto 
Benavente 
John Ferguson by St. John Ervine 


Second Season (1919-20) 


The Faithful by John Masefield 

The Rise of Silas Lapham by Lillian 
Sabine 

The Power of Darkness by Leo Tol- 
stoy 

Jane Clegg by St. John Ervine 

The Dance of Death by August 
Strindberg 


Third Season (1920-21) 


The Treasure by David Pinski 
Heartbreak House by Bernard Shaw 
John Hawthorne by David Liebovitz 
Mr. Pim Passes By by A. A. Milne 
Liliom by Ferenc Molnar 

The Cloister by Emile Verhaeren 


Fourth Season (1921-22) 


Ambush by Arthur Richman 

The Wife with a Smile by Denys 
Amiel and André Obey 

Bourbouroche by Georges Courteline 

He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid 
Andreyev 

Back to Methuselah by Bernard 
Shaw 

What the Public Wants by Arnold 
Bennett 

From Morn to Midnight by Georg 
Kaiser 


Fifth Season (1922-23) 


R.U.R. by Karel Capek 

The Lucky One by A. A. Milne 

The Tidings Brought to Mary by 
Paul Claudel 

Peer Gynt by Henrik Ibsen 

The Adding Machine by Elmer Rice 

The Devil’s Disciple by Bernard 
Shaw 


Sixth Season (1923-24) 


Windows by John Galsworthy 
The Failures by H. R, Lenormand 
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The Race with the Shadow by Wil- 
helm von Scholz 

Saint Joan by Bernard Shaw 

Fata Morgana by Ernest Vajda 

Man and the Masses by Ernst Toller 


Seventh Season (1924-25) 


The Guardsman by Ferenc Molnar 

They Knew What They Wanted by 
Sidney Howard 

Processional by John Howard Law- 
son 

Ariadne by A. A. Milne 

Caesar and Cleopatra by Bernard 
Shaw 

The Garrick Gaieties by Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 

Arms and the Man by Bernard Shaw 


Eighth Season (1925-26) 


The Glass Slipper by Ferenc Molnar 

The Man of Destiny by Bernard 
Shaw 

Androcles and the Lion by Bernard 
Shaw 

Merchants of Glory by Marcel Pag- 
nol and Paul Nivoix 

Goat Song by Franz Werfel 

The Chief Thing by Nicholas Ev- 
reinov 

At Mrs. Beam’s by C. K. Munro 

The Garrick Gaieties (second edition) 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart 


Ninth Season (1926-27) 


Juarez and Mazimilian by Franz 
Werfel 

Pygmalion by Bernard Shaw 

Ned McCobb’s Daughter by + uased 
Howard 

The Silver Cord by Sidney H ward 

The Brothers Karamazov by Jacques 
Copeau, based on Dostoevski’s 
novel 

Right You Are If You Think You 
Are by Luigi Pirandello 

The Second Man by S. N. Behrman 


Tenth Season (1927-28) 


Porgy by DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward 

The Doctor’s Dilemma by Bernard 
Shaw 

Marco Millions by Eugene O’Neill 

Strange Interlude by Eugene O'Neill 

Volpone by Ben Jonson (Stefan 
Zweig version) 


Eleventh Season (1928-29) 


Faust by Goethe (Graham and Tris- 
tan Rawson version) 

Major Barbara by Bernard Shaw 

Wings over Europe by Robert Nich- 
ols and Maurice Browne 

Caprice by Sil-Vara 

Dynamo by Eugene O'Neill 

Man’s Estate by Beatrice Blackmar 
and Bruce Gould 

The Camel Through the Needle’s 
Eye by Francis Langer 


Twelfth Season (1929-30) 


Karl and Anna by Leonhard Frank 
(translated from the German by 
Ruth Langner) 

The Game of Love and Death by 
Romain Rolland 

Red Rust by V. Kirchon and A. 
Ouspensky 

Meteor by S. N. Behrman 

The Apple Cart by Bernard Shaw 

A Month in the Country by Ivan 
Turgeniev 

Hotel Universe by Philip Barry 

The Garrick Gaieties (third edition) 
by various authors and composers 


Thirteenth Season (1930-31) 


Roar China! by S. M. Tretyakov 

Elizabeth the Queen by Maxwell An- 
derson 

Midnight by Claire and Paul Sifton 

Green Grow the Lilacs by Lynn 
Riggs 

Miracle at Verdun by Hans Chlum- 
berg 

Getting Married by Bernard Shaw 
Fourteenth Season (1931-32) 

He by Alfred Savior 

Mourning Becomes Electra by Eu- 
gene O'Neill 

Reunion in Vienna by Robert E. 
Sherwood 

The Moon in the Yellow River by 
Denis Johnston 


Too True to Be Good by Bernard 
Shaw 


Fifteenth Season (1932-33) 


The Good Earth dramatized by Owen 
and Donald Davis from Pearl 
Buck’s novel 

Biography by S. N. Behrman 

American Dream by George O'Neil 

Both Your Houses by Maxwell An- 
derson 





The Mask and the Face by Luigi 
Chiarelli, translated by Somer- 
set Maugham 


Sixteenth Season (1933-34) 


Ah, Wilderness! by Eugene O'Neill 

The School for Husbands by Moliére, 
adapted in rhyme by Arthur Gui- 
terman and Lawrence Langner 

Mary of Scotland by Maxwell An- 
derson 

Days Without End by Eugene O'Neill 

They Shall Not Die by John Wexley 

Jig Saw by Dawn Powell 


Seventeenth Season (1934-35) 


A Sleeping Clergyman by James 
Bridie 

Valley Forge by Maxwell Anderson 

Rain from Heaven by S. N. Behrman 

Escape Me Never by Margaret Ken- 
nedy 

The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles by Bernard Shaw 

Parade by George Sklar, Paul Peters 
and Jerome Moross 


Eighteenth Season (1935-36) 


If This Be Treason by John Haynes 
Holmes and Reginald Lawrence 

The Taming of the Shrew by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare 

Pergy and Bess by George Gershwin, 
Ira Gershwin and DuBose Hey- 
ward 

Call It a Day by Dodie Smith 

End of Summer by S. N. Behrman 

Idiot’s Delight by Robert Sherwood 


Nineteenth Season (1936-37) 


And Stars Remain by Julius J. and 
Philip G. Epstein 

Prelude to Exile by William Mc- 
Nally 

But for the Grace of God by Leopold 
Atlas 

The Masque of Kings by Maxwell 
Anderson 

Sterm over Patsy by Bruno Frank 


Twentieth Season (1937-38) 


To Quito and Back by Ben Hecht 

Madame Bovary by Gaston Baty, 
from the novel by Gustave Flau- 
bert (adapted by Benn W. Levy) 

Amphitryon 38 by S. N. Behrman, 
from the French of Jean Girau- 
doux 

The Ghost of Yankee Doodle by Sid- 
ney Howard 

Wine of Choice by S. N. Behrman 

The Sea Gull by Anton Chekhov, 
adapted by Stark Young 

Washington Jitters by John Boruff 
and Walter Hart 


Twenty-First Season (1938-39) 


Dame Nature by André Birabeau, 
adapted by Patricia Collinge 


Jeremiah by Stefan Zweig, trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul; 
acting version by John Gassner 
and Worthington Miner 

The Philadelphia Story by Philip 
Barry 


Twenty-Second Season (1939-40) 


The Time of Your Life by William 
Saroyan 

The Fifth Column by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (acting version by Benja- 
min Glazer) 

There Shall Be No Night (with the 
Playwrights’ Company) by Rob- 
ert Sherwood 

Love’s Old Sweet Song by William 
Saroyan 


Twenty-Third Season (1940-41) 


Twelfth Night by William Shake- 
speare 

Liberty Jones by Philip Barry 

The Battle of Angels (on tour) by 
Tennessee Williams 

Somewhere in France (on tour) by 
Carl Zuckmayer and Fritz Kort- 
ner 


Twenty-Fourth Season (1941-42) 

Ah, Wilderness! (revival) by Eugene 
O'Neill 

Candle in the Wind (with the Play- 
wrights’ Company) by Maxwell 
Anderson 

Papa Is All bv Patterson Greene 

Hope for a Harvest by Sophie Tread- 
well 

The Rivals by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan 

Yesterday's Magic by Emlyn Wil- 
liams 


Twenty-Fifth Season (1942-43) 


Without Love by Philip Barry 

Mr. Sycamore by Ketti Frings 

The Pirate (with the Playwrights’ 
Company) by S. N. Behrman 

The Russian People by Konstantin 
Simonov (American acting ver- 
sion by Clifford Odets) 

Oklahoma! by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II 


Twenty-Sixth Season (1943-44) 


Othello by William Shakespeare 

The Innocent Voyage by Paul Os- 
born (based on a novel by Rich- 
ard Hughes) 

Jacobowsky and the Colonel by 
Franz Werfel (adapted by S. N. 
Behrman) 


Twenty-Seventh Season (1944-45) 


Embezzled Heaven by L. Bush-Fe- 
kete and Mary Helen Fay (based 
on a novel of Franz Werfel) 


Sing Out, Sweet Land! by Walter 
Kerr 

Foolish Notion by Philip Barry 

Carousel by Richard Redgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II (based on 
Melnar’s Liliom) 


Twenty-Eighth Season (1945-46) 


Dunnigan’s Daughter by S. N. Behr- 
man 

The Winter’s Tale by William Shake- 
speare 

O Mistress Mine (with John C. Wil- 
son) by Terence Rattigan 

He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid 
Andreyev (adaptation by Judith 
Guthrie) 

The Merry Wives of Windsor (on 
tour) by William Shakespeare 


Twenty-Ninth Season (1946-47) 


The Iceman Cometh by Eugene 
O'Neill 
The Fatal 
Kelly 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
(with John C. Wilson) by Oscar 
Wilde 

Love for Love (with John C. Wilson 
and H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) by Wil- 
liam Congreve 
Moon for the Misbegotten (on 
tour) by Eugene O’Neill 


Weakness by George 


Thirtieth Season (1947-48) 


Allegro by Richard Rodgers and Os- 
car Hammerstein II 

This Time Tomorrow by Jan de 
Hartog 

You Never Can Tell by Bernard 
Shaw 


The Winslow Boy (with Atlantis) by 


Terence Rattigan 


Thirty-First Season (1948-49) 


Set My People Free by Dorothy Hey- 
ward 

The Silver Whistle by Robert Mc- 
Enroe 

Make Way for Lucia by John van 
Druten 

My Name Is Aquilon by Jean Pierre 
Aumont, adapted by Philip Barry 


Thirty-Second Season (1949-50) 


I Know My Love (with John C. Wil- 
son) by S. N. Behrman, adapted 
from the French of Marcel 
Achard 

As You Like It by William Shake- 
speare 

Arms and the Girl by Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields, Rouben Mamou- 
lian and Morton Gould 

Come Back, Little Sheba by William 
Inge (continued on page 90) 
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Lawrence Langner has successfully combined the careers of theatrical manager, 
playwright and patent agent. He was born May 30, 1890, in Swansea, South Wales. 
Among his own plays is The Pursuit of Happiness, written with Armina Marshall. 


MAGIG CURTAIN 


(In devoting this issue to the history and achievements of the Theatre 
Guild, THEATRE ARTS presents the story of that organization by the man best 
qualified to tell it—Lawrence Langner, who led the group which formed the 
Washington Square Players and later the Theatre Guild. The following is 
condensed from his book The Magic Curtain, copyright, 1951, by Lawrence 
Langner, a Story Press Book published by E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc 
Other articles carry the Guild story through the current—1955-56—season.) 


ARRIVED in New York City from England on January 
¥ 8, 1910, at the age of twenty, to be the technical assist- 
+ ant in the New York office of my firm, a patent agency, 
< 2 at a salary of $18 a week. The success of my patent 

practice during the first years seemed to assure me of 
the ultimate leisure for creative writing to which I had looked 
forward. One evening I sat in my room with a pad of paper before 
me, and with a pencil I wrote on it the words, “Licensed, a Social 
Comedy by Lawrence Langner.” On second thought, I struck out 
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the name of the author. The play was on the subject of birth control 
and showed somewhat melodramatically the sad results of ignoring the 
teachings of Margaret Sanger. Surely I would be arrested for writing 
such a play, which, by advocating birth control, was against the law! 
I thought of the effect on my clients, who would doubtless be horrified 
to learn that their foreign patent solicitor had been jailed. Changing the 
name of the author to “Basil Lawrence,” I started to write my first 
serious play. 


fttetteey 


> 
+ 
+ 
a 
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$oooot NE day Albert Boni, who loved starting things just as much 
( + as I did, suggested the possibility of opening our own theatre. 
() * As soon as word spread around among the younger generation 

that we were going to start a theatre, many of the young 
»+¢%*%* writers in Greenwich Village began to turn out plays. Susan 
Glaspell and George Cram Cook wrote a one-act play called Suppressed 
Desires, which was the last word in modernity since it satirized Freud. 
Edward Goodman wrote a playlet called Eugenically Speaking. while 
I put the finishing touches to Licensed. Other authors who sent in plays 
were Murdock Pemberton, John Reed and a sylphlike lassie from St. 
Louis named Zoe Akins. 

Before long we had enrolled more prospective thespians than we 
could possibly use. Among these was Helen Westley, then a tall, beau- 
tiful, dark-haired woman. What made Helen invaluable to the Washington 
Square Players (our new venture), and later to the Theatre Guild, was 
her simple, direct enthusiasm for the greatest plays, her incisive mind 
which cut through any meretricious work like a surgeon’s scalpel, her 
disregard for appearances, her dislike of mediocrity, and her unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice art for money, of which latter commodity she was not 
unduly scornful but never to the extent of letting it interfere with her 
integrity in selecting plays for the Players or for the Guild. 

Helen placed all her earnings, which were considerable in her later 
years, in the savings banks, and carried her bankbooks at all times on her 
person. “Good Heavens, Helen!” said Edna Ferber one evening at my 
home, when Helen was sitting in a comfortable easy chair, wearing a 
bilious green batik dress and low-heeled shoes. “What are those large 
lumps on your legs?” “My savings bankbooks,” said Helen. “I keep 
them in my stockings.” “But why?” asked Edna. “They’re worth about 
$70,000,” replied Helen. “I couldn’t possibly leave them anywhere else.” 

On the eventful night of February 19, 1915, the Washington Square 
Players gave their first performance at the Bandbox Theatre on 57th 
Street just off Third Avenue. The opening bill began with my one-act 
play Licensed, in which Ida Rauh played the part of an unmarried mother. 





ABOVE LEFT: The Theatre Guild 
began its existence on April 19, 1919, 
at the Garrick Theatre in New 
York with Jacinto Benavente’s 
The Bonds of Interest, a costume 
play in the commedia dell’arte 
tradition. The critics gave it 

a very chilly reception. 


ABOVE: During its fifth 
season the Guild produced 
The Adding Machine, Elmer Rice’s 


expressionistic drama about the 


mechanized world. Dudley Digges, 


one of the original Guild players, 
is pictured in the foreground 
as the protagonist Mr. Zero 


ABOVE RIGHT: Shaw’s 

Saint Joan had its premiére in the 
Theatre Guild production which 
opened December 28, 1923, at 

the Garrick Theatre. Shown at 
center are Winifred Lenihan, who 
played the title role, and Henry 
Travers at the chaplain 


de Stogumber. 


RIGHT: Alfred Lunt and 

Lynn Fontanne formed their 
stage partnership in October, 1924, 
when the Guild presented Ferenc 
Molndr’s The Guardsman. The 
production was notable in 
another respect, for it introduced 
designer Jo Mielziner 

to Broadway. 
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THE MAGIC CURTAIN 


The next play was a naughty piece of impudence 
by Edward Goodman, Eugenically Speaking. This 
was followed by Maeterlinck’s poetic Interior, 
after which came a divertissement entitled An- 
other Interior in which the mise en scéne repre- 
sented the inside of a man’s stomach. 


Much to our surprise, the following morning 
the dramatic critics praised the performance 
highly. So great was our initial success that we 
immediately put on a second bill, consisting of 
Love of One’s Neighbor by Andreyev; Moondown 
by John Reed; My Lady’s Honor by Murdock 
Pemberton; The Blind Beggars and One Less 
Blind by Philip Moeller; and The Shepherd in the 
Distance, a pantomime in black and white by 
Holland Hudson. After the second bill some pro- 
fessional actors joined the Players, including 
Roland Young, a recent arrival from England. 
Ida Rauh resigned after the second bill of our 
second season, not caring for the parts that were 
offered to her. She spent the summer at Province- 
town (Massachusetts) in the company of George 
Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell and Eugene O'Neill, 
an unknown young man who had written some 
one-act plays which had been published and were 
attracting considerable attention. With them she 
helped found the Provincetown Players. 


One of our most ambitious undertakings of the 


third season, at the Comedy Theatre on West 38th 
Street, was Andreyev’s play The Life of Man. 
The play begins with a father pacing anxiously 
in one room, while his baby is being born in the 
next room, to the accompaniment of the agonized 
screams of the off-stage mother. The various 
actresses attached to the Players were tested for 
the quality of their screams. Finally a young girl 
recently introduced to the company was tested. 
She let out the most bloodcurdling shrieks imag- 
inable, though she was neither wife nor mother. 
The task was assigned to her, and when the cur- 
tain went up, so horrific were the screams which 
came from off stage that two frightened old ladies 
who were sitting in the front rows of the orches- 
tra rose from their seats, rushed up the aisle and 
fled the theatre. The name of the young woman 
whose imagination prompted her to let out these 
bloodeurdling yells was Katharine Cornell. 


With the entrance of the United States into 
World War I, I was unable to give any more time 
to the Players, and regretfully resigned. One by 
one our best actors joined the armed forces. 
So the Washington Square Players came to an 
untimely end. 


On Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, as I 
joined the happy crowd milling along lower Fifth 
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Avenue, I celebrated not only because it meant 
the end of the war, but also because it meant, as 
far as I was concerned, beginning again where I 
had left off with the Washington Square Players. 
Four weeks later I called a meeting of the most 
prominent members of the Players to start a new 
theatre. At this meeting, a few days before Christ- 
mas, 1918, were Helen Westley, Philip Moeller, 
Rollo Peters and myself, with Edna Kenton as 
witness at the accouchement, as she had been in 
the case of the earlier Washington Square Players. 
The meeting was highly successful. We not only 
discussed the forming of an art theatre, we dis- 
cussed very fully the kind of art theatre which 
we wanted to form. Remembering the famous 
medieval guild houses in Brussels, I suggested 
the name Theatre Guild to indicate the varied 
branches of stagecraft we intended to incorporate 
into our theatre. I was howled down at first, it 
being pointed out to me that the word guild in 
America had, up to that time, been mainly applied 
to charitable groups of sweet old ladies, such as 
Church Needlework Guilds and so forth. Finally, 
because nobody could find anything better, my 
suggestion was accepted. 


As the work of the Guild proceeded, we found 
it more and more difficult to put into words a 
definition of what were our aims and ideals as 
far as plays were concerned. We finally hit on 
a phrase, “To produce plays of artistic merit 
not ordinarily produced by the commercial man- 
agers.” When, however, other managers began 
following our lead, it was even more difficult to 
differentiate our objectives, for what was the 
artistic theatre of those days has since become 
the most affluent section of the commercial the- 
atre of today. 


Since nobody found an obliging millionaire who 
could be seduced into helping us, I suggested that 
we endeavor to find a few donors of $500 each, 
and as an inducement to others to follow suit, 
I put myself down for this amount, but paid in 
considerably more. We also agreed to raise money 
by selling tickets on subscription, as we had done 
before with the Washington Square Players. Thus 
was begun the Theatre Guild membership, a 
group of kindly disposed theatre lovers in most 
of the large cities of America, who have rejoiced 
with us in our successful accomplishments and 
have borne patiently with our failures over the 
past three decades. They made it possible for us 
to be independent of the whims of “patrons of 
the arts” (had we been able to find one with the 
right kind of whim), and to build our foundations 
solidly on the support of the intelligent theatre- 
going public. 
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HE Theatre Guild was started with 

the incredibly small capital of $2,160, 

of which I contributed $1,610. All of 

this was repaid later. Our original 

subscriptions amounted to $474; our 
first week’s receipts at the box office were $1,363, 
and our second week’s receipts were $1,392. The 
opening-night receipts were $403.35, and the fol- 
lowing night we dropped to $281.45. Everyone 
worked for the same salary which, as I remember, 
was $25 per week! 

Looking around for a theatre, Rollo Peters and 
I decided that the old Garrick Theatre, which 
originally had been built for the famous comedians 
Harrigan and Hart, would be just the place for 
us, so we decided to plead our cause to the 
millionaire Otto H. Kahn, who had leased the 
theatre. Somewhat timidly we called on him and 
on arrival were ushered into the enormous part- 
ners’ room of Kuhn, Loeb and Company at Pine 
and William Streets. Here, seated at large shiny 
desks, were all the partners of this banking firm, 
and at the largest and most shiny of all sat Otto 
Kahn, a handsome, distinguished, white-haired 
man with a curling mustache and velvety black 
eyes, who dressed and carried himself with Euro- 
pean elegance, and looked for all the world like 
an ambassador. As we arrived at his desk all the 
other partners looked up at us from their work, 
and I learned later that Mr. Kahn habitually 
enlivened their dull routine of making millions 
by interviewing at his office Metropolitan Opera 
divas, ballet dancers, painters and other glamor- 
ous souls who dispelled the gloom of Wall Street 
like rays of fitful sunlight. 

After telling him our plans and our desire to 
rent the Garrick Theatre, he asked us what we 
could afford to pay. “As little as possible,” we 
replied, making it unanimous. “Very well,” he 
said, in meticulous English in which every word 
was pronounced distinctly, yet did not completely 
cloak his German accent, “when you make the 
rent, you will pay the rent. When you do not 
make it, you need not pay it!” “Just the kind of 
landlord we needed,” I remarked to Rollo, as we 
passed out through the line of desks. 

Ultimately we winnowed the mere talkers from 
the actual doers. Chief among the latter were 
Rollo Peters, Lee Simonson, Helen Westley and 
Philip Moeller. They became, along with myself 
and Justus Sheffield, a liberal lawyer with artis- 
tic impulses, the first working committee or board 
of managers of the Guild, while Rollo was named 
its director. Josephine Meyer was the playreader 
and Theresa Helburn was given the title of play 
representative. Plays were read and discussed, 
and we settled on The Bonds of Interest, a Span- 
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The LAYinG of the (ORNERSTONE by 
GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH for the 
THEATRE GUILD: DECEMBER second 
Nineteen twenty-four - Weil 52° St - New York 


In the mid-twenties, the Theatre Guild acquired a perma- 
nent home with the formal opening of the Guild Theatre 
in New York—now the ANTA. This is a replica of the 
program for the ceremony marking the laying of the 
theatre cornerstone. 





ish commedia dell’arte costume play by the Nobel 
Prize winner, Jacinto Benavente, 
production. 

On April 19, 1919, the magic curtain rose on 
the Theatre Guild’s first play. I sat in the theatre 
surrounded by our band of 150 courageous sub- 
scribers, and as the lights faded on the curtain, 
there was a vibration of expectancy which made 
me feel that we would have a most responsive 
reception. The production was glamorous, the 
story was witty and enchanting, the acting was 
excellent. Only a small accident marred the 
smoothness of the performance. In the garden 
scene Madam Polichinelle, played by Amelia 
Summerville, wore a magnificent hooped skirt of 
cloth of gold—at least it appeared to be cloth of 
gold. Rollo Peters had actually made it out of 
oilcloth painted with gold paint. It looked very 
expensive from the front, but its actual cost was 
under $30. Miss Summerville was a lady of ample 
proportions, and she played her first scene sitting 
on a little wooden chair. It was a hot night. When 
the perspiring Amelia rose to make a dignified 
exit, the little chair stuck to her skirt and rose up 
with her. To our horror, as she crossed the stage, 
the chair clung tenaciously to the oilcloth until 
Dudley Digges, who followed her off stage, with 
fine presence of mind neatly plucked the chair 
from her posterior, leaving a large white patch 
in full view of the cheering audience. 
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When the curtain fell, the applause was clamor- 
ous and our hopes ran high. They were dashed 
to the ground the next morning by the drama 
critics who seemed in no mood to welcome our 
advent. Our money trickled away. I met the 
losses of about $500 a week for three weeks. Then 
a surprising thing happened. Maurice Wertheim, 
a Wall Street banker who had worked in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s 47 Workshop at Harvard and had 
just returned from Persia, visited the play. He 
came, he saw The Bonds of Interest, and the 
theatre conquered. 

“This is exciting!” he said. “How is it doing?” 
“Badly,” I replied. “It’s losing $500 a week.” 
“I’m interested,’ he said, and after I’d explained 
the situation, he thought it over for a moment 
and remarked, “How’d you like it if I lose the 
next $500, you the next, and so on?” And the 
fledgling theatre found a new collaborator. 


+ abba * E had promised to give two plays and 


> ( » ~ were having a hard time finding the 

\\ z second. Feeling rather depressed, I 
. W = was walking along Fifth Avenue late 
+tttttt+> one afternoon when I passed Bren- 
tano’s book store and decided to look through the 
printed plays in the play department. As I looked 
over the shelves, I was attracted by the name 
St. John Ervine as the author of a play called 
John Ferguson. I picked the book off the shelf, 
little thinking as I did that I held the future of 
the new Theatre Guild in my hand. I took it over 
to the saleslady and told her I would like to buy it. 
She said she was sorry, but it was too late, as the 
store had already closed. I pleaded with her, 
however, and by some stroke of luck, I melted 
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Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra was the first attraction at the Guild Theatre, opening April 13, 1925. Helen Hayes and 
Lionel Atwill (seated, center) had the title roles. It was one of numerous Guild productions directed by Philip Moeller. 


her heart, for she very kindly wrapped the book, 
which I took home and read. 

It was just the play we were looking for! My 
fellow board members were all as excited about 
the play as I was, and we decided to produce it 
at once. Before we could do this, however, we 
had to make our arrangements with the author. 
I therefore cabled over to St. John Ervine, asking 
whether we might produce the play, signing the 
cablegram “Theatre Guild, Lawrence Langner.” 
Ervine knew very little about theatrical managers 
on this side of the Atlantic and sent a telegram to 
Bernard Shaw asking him if he knew the Theatre 
Guild or Lawrence Langner. Shaw wired back 
a characteristic reply: “Don’t know either. I ad- 
vise you to get your money first.” As a result 
Ervine cabled me, asking for $1,000 advance 
royalty, and since we did not have any money in 
the treasury, we were at a loss as to what to do. 
In the meanwhile I had written to Ervine, remind- 
ing him of an earlier association I had had with 
him in London, and telling him of our aims and 
our comical financial situation. Ervine imme- 
diately cabled back that we might produce the 
play without making any advance payment, so 
we went right ahead. 

On the opening night, we were literally down 
to our last penny. The play ended in an ovation 
to the cast, all of whom performed magnificently, 
especially Augustin Duncan in the title role and 
Dudley Digges as James Caesar. John Ferguson 
wrung the emotions of the drama critics so hard 
that the next day their pens dripped ecstasy. The 
public rushed to the Garrick Theatre and stood 
in a line reaching out into the street. As I watched 
the people hungrily buying tickets, two or three 
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friends who had offered to help in financing us, 
but had been unable to do so, came and offered 
me their congratulations along with their belated 
contributions. “Sorry,” I said, “but it’s too late, 
thank the Lord!” 

After John Ferguson had been running a few 
months and accumulating a slender fortune for 
the Guild, the members of Actors’ Equity Associ- 
ation (the actors’ union) and the theatrical man- 
agers started calling one another names. The 
name calling boiled over into a dispute which led 
to the memorable Actors’ Strike. Since our sym- 
pathies were with the actors, we were the first to 
recognize Equity. They in turn decided not to 
call out our actors, with the result that for several 
months the only play in New York was John 
Ferguson. If you wanted to go to the theatre, 
you just had to see John Ferguson. 

At this time Theresa Helburn, who was a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr and Professor Baker’s 47 
Workshop at Harvard, was serving as our play 
representative. She was also the dramatic critic 
of The Nation, a career of crime she has since 
expiated by long years honorably spent in reading 
the criticism of others. She was at the time aged 
about thirty, with soft brown hair and warm 
twinkling eyes, a high forehead and generous 
mouth. Her personality was friendly and charm- 
ing, and despite her small rounded stature, exuded 
an air of importance and intellectual honesty. No 
one seemed particularly surprised when, after she 
attended a few meetings, it was suggested that 
she take over the executive functions of the Guild 
with the title of executive director. She was 
engaged for a few weeks but has stayed for over 
thirty years. 

With our third play, The Faithful by John 
Masefield (which opened our second season), 
followed by The Rise of Silas Lapham by Lillian 
Sabine, there began a cycle which was to repeat 
itself with disastrous results every so often. Hav- 
ing money in the bank from John Ferguson. we 
splurged on these two costume plays and lost 
all our money. The first was an honorable failure: 
the second, which starred James K. Hackett, was 
not so honorable. Hackett fled to London, where 
he was engaged to play opposite Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell in a play of Shaw’s. G.B.S. told me later that 
Hackett was introduced to the famous English 
actress, who was noted for her rudeness. “James 
K. Hackett?” she repeated vaguely, looking him 
straight in the eye. “Why, I thought you were 
dead!” 

Almost down to our last penny again, we 
reached out in the direction of a great play. We 
engaged Emmanuel Reicher, formerly director of 
the Volksbiihne Theatre of Berlin, to direct Tol- 
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stoy’s The Power of Darkness. It was a powerful 
play on an important Christian theme and was 
splendidly acted, but the public responded not 
at all. We held a meeting of despair in the cellar- 
like smoking room of the Garrick Theatre. 

“We are down to our last $200,” I remarked to 
the gloomy assembly. 

Reicher, who was present at the meeting, pushed 
a printed play across the table. “Here is a play 
called Jane Clegg by St. John Ervine, the author 
of John Ferguson. I recommend that you do this 
as your next play,” he said. 

Jane Clegg proved that lightning can strike 
twice with the same author. The Guild was 
“saved” again by St. John Ervine, who there and 
then became our patron saint. 


++*++***? URING our next season we went with 
z some trepidation to our first joust 
4 ~ with Bernard Shaw, selecting Heart- 
[au break House. I cabled Shaw for per- 
S+Poooe 





mission for the Guild to present the 
play; G.B.S., not having heard either of the Guild 
or of me, telegraphed curtly to St. John Ervine, 
“Who on earth is Langner?” Ervine told Shaw 
that Langner and the Guild could be safely 
trusted with his play. Then G.B.S. wrote to 
Theresa Helburn that he wondered whether the 
Guild was “bold enough and clever enough to 
know that the alternative to pleasing an audience 
for two hours is to put the utmost strain upon 
their attention for three, and send them home 
exhausted but inspired.” 

Just as we were about to open, Shaw cabled us 
that we had to postpone the opening date until 
after November 2, the day of the Presidential 
election. In vain we pleaded. “Inexorable,” he 
cabled, economizing as usual on his cable costs. 
Later on he told me that he had had a number 
of experiences which proved to him that before 
a Presidential election the theatre always did 
badly. No amount of argument would shake him 
from this belief, although it dated from the days 
of the old-fashioned elections when parades 
marched through the streets and campaign ora- 
tory was sufficiently entertaining to compete with 
theatregoing. Warren G. Harding was duly elected 
to bring the country back to “normalcy,” while 
Heartbreak House waited until November 10, 
1920, thus obeying Shaw’s injunction, “Better 
produce Heartbreak House with the first cast you 
could pick up out of the gutter on November 15, 
than to produce it on October 15, with Sarah 
Bernhardt, the two Guitrys, Edwin Booth, John 
Drew, Maude Adanis, Mary Pickford and Charlie 
Chaplin.” I shudder to think what would have 
happened to the play with this cast. As it was, 
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our efforts were crowned with success, and the 
play was extraordinarily well received. The Guild 
was “saved” again. 

After Shaw gave us permission to produce 
Heartbreak House, I was informed by him that 
I was to communicate with his lawyer, Benjamin 
Stern. “I must warn you,” Stern said, “that Shaw 
will not permit you to alter as much as one single 
word in his play. He once closed Faversham’s 
production of Getting Married because the actor 
dared to cut it without his permission. And lest 
you think,” he proceeded, fixing me with his 
penetrating eyes, “that you can tamper with the 
play without Shaw knowing about it, let me also 
warn you that he has the most uncanny way of 
knowing exactly what you are doing. Once Arnold 
Daly wanted to present one of Shaw’s plays at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre on 40th Street. Shaw 
cabled his refusal because the street was being 
repaired!” 

I later learned from Shaw that a lady, one of 
his early admirers, had been in the habit of 
attending the performances of all his plays in New 
York with the book in her lap, and wrote Shaw 
instantly if anyone deviated from the printed 
word. She undoubtedly also kept him informed 
of the condition of the New York streets. 

Our first successful play after Shaw’s Heart- 
break House was the charming English comedy 
Mr. Pim Passes By, by A. A. Milne, produced in 
February, 1921, for which we rescued the brilliant 
comedienne Laura Hope Crews from retirement, 
and in which Phyllis Povah played the young 
fiancée. Phyllis, who had recently married, 
started to have a child of her own, and as the play 
had a long run, her condition became so obvious 
to the audience that the play began to be about 
the plight of an unmarried mother in a polite 
English household, and something quite foreign 
to the author’s intention. Alarmed at the gossip 
overheard by the ushers, the six Guild directors 
attended : matinée performance and solemnly 
decided that Phyllis would have to leave the cast. 
She did, and just in time, for the baby was born 
a few days later. 

He Wo Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev 
was an especially interesting early Guild produc- 
tion (January, 1922), the play being laid in a 
circus and having a curious dreamlike quality. 
The part of the embittered clown, “He,” who 
sought a nw life in a circus, was played by the 
famous actor Richard Bennett, father of Con- 
stance Bennett and Joan Bennett of the movies, 
who gave a brilliantly romantic performance but 
seemingly hadn’t the least idea of the character 
he was playing. During rehearsals the translator, 
Gregory Zilboorg, a Russian of formidable intel- 
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lect who since has become famous as a psycho- 
analyst, undertook to explain this complex Rus- 
sian soul in detail to Bennett, who merely became 
more confused than ever. 

“Lawrence,” said Dick, a troubled expression 
on his handsome face, “this high-brow fellow Zil- 
boorg keeps talking to me for hours about the 
character’s psychology, and I simply don’t know 
where the hell I’m at, he confuses me so. Now, 
tell me simply: Is this a Bassanio part, or a Mer- 
cutio part?” I decided it was a Mercutio part, and 
as no one else could make Dick see it otherwise, 
that is how he played it with enormous success. 
In a later revival by Tyrone Guthrie, in which 
the glamorous sets of Lee Simonson were replaced 
by a sordid background, and the production was 
made with a greater emphasis on “symbolism,” 
the play failed to interest our audiences. I feel 
sure that it was Richard Bennett’s failure to un- 
derstand the character which, along with Simon- 
son’s mise en scéne and the beautiful and talented 
Margalo Gillmore’s moving portrait of little Con- 
suelo, made our first production of the play so 
great a success. 


LFRED LUNT and LYNN FON- 
TANNE, whose names have since been 


i written in capital letters all over the 
history of the American theatre, came 

to us in the Guild season of 1924-25. 

And it was something of a feat for our executive 
director, Theresa Helburn, to bring these two 
players together in their first play, The Guards- 
man by Molnar, for the play had been produced 
before and was a failure, and the play’s owner 
understandably did not want it to fail again. So 
he insisted on our using two “commercial” stars 
while we insisted on using Alfred and Lynn. Both 
of them had recently won acting honors, Alfred 
in Clarence and Lynn in Dulcy, but neither had 
yet achieved so-called stardom. However, fortune 
was on our side, for whenever the play was 
offered to a woman star, she turned it down on 
the ground that the man’s part was better than 
hers, while the men stars turned it down for the 
reason that the woman’s part, in their opinion, 
was better than the man’s. This dilemma left no 
alternative for the play’s owner, but he astutely 
required that the Guild pay an extra percentage 
for bringing Lunt and Fontanne together. As 
Alfred wished Lynn to have the better part, and 
Lynn wanted Alfred to have the better part, they 
were not disturbed by any of the questions which 
had kept other actors from appearing in the play. 
On October 13, 1924, at the Garrick Theatre, 
the curtain rose on a crackling comedy perform- 
ance of a kind which never before had been seen 
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Shaw’s Pygmalion was produced in November, 1926, when 
the Guild adopted a policy of alternating repertory. Lynn 
Fontanne scored as the flower girl Eliza, while J. W. Austin 
(left) was Colonel Pickering, and Reginald Mason played 
Higgins. 


in our theatre. With colorful settings by the 
youthful Jo Mielziner and the brilliant direction 
of Philip Moeller, this performance of Alfred and 
Lynn, aided by Dudley Digges as the sardonic 
critic, and Helen Westley as the vituperative 
Mama, was a high watermark for the young The- 
atre Guild and established the beginnings of an 
acting company which later on climaxed this 
period of our career. 

They Knew What They Wanted, one of a series 
of magnificent plays which were to flow from the 
pen of Sidney Howard, a tall, handsome Califor- 
nian who recently had come East, was also pro- 
duced this same season, and its locale in the Napa 
Valley was quite new to the American theatre. 
I was deputed to try to induce Pauline Lord to 
play the part of Amy, and I called on her one 
afternoon at her apartment just off Riverside 
Drive. Pauline, whose expressive features and 
eyes changed so greatly from moment to moment 
that one glimpsed only fleeting impressions of her 
elusive personality, seemed frightened to death 
at meeting me, and I felt quite overcome by her 
fear and became equally frightened. It seeped 
out during the timid conversation that passed 
between us that she would be willing to play the 
part. I fled as soon as I had this information, and 
in due course she was engaged. 

Pauline had the same quality on the stage as in 
life. Her method of playing a love scene was 
always, as it were, to shrink, to be always on 
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the point of moving back, as contrasted with the 
more usual type of actress whose tendency was 
to move toward the loved one. This hesitancy on 
her part, shared by a few others of the same 
school, led me to divide actresses into two groups, 
“the shrinkers” led by Pauline, and the “pushers” 
led by Judith Anderson, who developed this form 
of acting into high art in Medea. Pauline shrank 
so magnificently in They Knew What They 
Wanted that she received all the requisite sym- 
pathy from the audience, while Glenn Anders as 
her lover took the fullest responsibility for press- 
ing his attentions on her. The handsome Richard 
Bennett relieved the monotony of his part by 
introducing far more swear words than the script 
called for. The play, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize and firmly established Sidney Howard on 
the road to success, ran for the entire season of 
1924-25, so that, with The Guardsman and Fata 
Morgana, we had three plays running simul- 
taneously in New York. 


frteeees N a visit to the Shaws in 1922, I had 

asked whether there was any new 

¢ play in the offing. “The trouble is, we 

z haven’t been able to find a good sub- 

So4444e3 ject,” said Mrs. Shaw. I must have 

looked astonished, for she continued, “Yes, I 

sometimes find ideas for plays for the Genius 

If we can find a good subject for a play, he usually 
writes it very quickly.” 

Some months later, Mrs. Shaw found a good 
subject. She told me about it later. “I had always 
admired the character of Saint Joan, so I bought 
as many books about her as I could find and left 
them in prominent places all over the house 
Whenever the Genius picked up a book on the 
table or at the side of his bed, it was always on 
the subject of Saint Joan. One day he came to 
me and said quite excitedly, ‘Charlotte, I have a 
wonderful idea for a new play! It’s to be about 
Saint Joan!’ ‘Really,’ I replied, ‘what a good 
idea!’” Mrs. Shaw’s eyes twinkled as she told 
me the story. 

Some years later at Stresa, G.B.S. told me that 
he felt that Saint Joan was directly inspired by 
the Saint herself. “As I wrote,” he said, “she 
guided my hand, and the words came tumbling 
out at such a speed that my pen rushed across the 
paper and I could barely write fast enough to put 
them down.” Since G.B.S. wrote Saint Joan in 
Pitman’s shorthand, according to his secretary, 
Miss Patch, we must assume that the words came 
rushing out in torrents—and that the Maid of 
Orleans was as long-winded as he was. 

In due course at my hotel in London there 
arrived a printed paperbacked copy of Saint Joan 
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marked in G.B.S.’s meticulous handwriting, “Pri- 
vate and Confidential, to Lawrence Langner.” 
I took a measure of the play; it was terribly long. 
“Another long-winded one,” I thought; but soon 
lost myself in admiration as I read it. I mailed the 
book to New York and followed soon after. 
I rushed from the boat to the Garrick Theatre, 
where the play had been read immediately on 
receipt by the rest of the Guild board. Where 
Back to Methuselah (produced by the Guild in 
February, 1922) had found us hesitant, Saint 
Joan galvanized us all into quick action. 

After a debate as to who should play the Saint, 
which lasted with undiminished violence for many 
days, the board finally selected Winifred Lenihan 
for the part—a choice which was excellent. We 
all felt that the play was far too long, and decided 
to write Shaw, begging him to make some dele- 
tions, mentioning the fact that many persons in 
the audience lived in the suburbs and would miss 
the last train home if they waited for the end of 
the play. Shaw’s laconic cable in reply was as 
follows: 

“The old old story. Begin at eight or run later 
trains. Await final revision of play—Shaw.” 

After our first dress rehearsal we decided to 
make one more attempt to have G.B.S. cut the 
play. He maintained an obdurate silence. On 
December 28, 1923, Saint Joan made its first 
appearance on any stage. It was enthusiastically 
received by its audience. But as usual the critics 
complained of its length. This caused us to cable 
to Shaw the next day for permission to cut the 
play. We even persuaded Winifred Lenihan to 
cable in her own name, asking him to shorten the 
play. To this G.B.S. replied: 

“The Guild is sending me telegrams in your 
name. Pay no attention to them.” 

Despite the length of Saint Joan, the large 
theatregoing public came to see it. A few weeks 
later I was writing to G.B.S. as follows: 

“It is extremely annoying to have to admit that 
you are right. People are coming in droves to see 
Saint Joan, and it is a great success. I have com- 
plete confidence in your business judgment. I still 
hold my own opinions about the length of the 
play.” 

Some years previously, André Fontaine had 
sent an attractive young actress named Armina 
Marshall, who was looking for a job, to see me at 
my office in William Street. She walked into my 
room just before lunch and handed me a letter 
from Fontaine praising her work on a play she 
had produced at Roslyn, and she apologized for 
taking up my time. I told her to see Theresa Hel- 
burn, and on the back of Andre’s letter of intro- 
duction to me, I wrote a note to Terry. “This is 
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Miss Marshall. Will you please do what you can 
for her?” 

The Guild was casting Paul Claudel’s The 
Tidings Brought to Mary at the time, and Armina 
had learned that the famous Russian director 
Komisarjevsky was looking for six tall, dark- 
haired girls to play the parts of nuns. She took 
my note to Theresa Helburn, who asked her to 
come the following week, when the final selection 
of the six nuns would be made. On the fateful 
day Armina arrived with about twenty other tall 
brunettes, who were ushered into the small cast- 
ing office at the Garrick Theatre. Terry Helburn, 
followed by a frighteningly tall secretary, entered 
the room and looked appraisingly at the anxious 
girls. “Will the young lady Mr. Moeller sent 
kindly step to one side? Thank you.” The young 
lady separated herself from the others. “And now, 
the young lady sent by Mr. Simonson?” said 
Theresa. This particular young lady stepped over 
to the first girl selected, making a smaller group to 
one side. “And now, the young lady I sent. Ah, 
yes! Excellent! Please join the others. And now 
the young lady sent by Mr. Wertheim. Step over 
please. And the young lady sent by Miss Helen 
Westley—” Two handsome brunettes stepped 
forward. “Please, we’re twins!” “Oh, how nice,” 
said Miss Helburn sweetly. “Now, you other girls, 
I’m sorry, but the parts are all filled. Come back 
another time and I hope we’ll have something for 
you.” As she started to leave, Armina, taking her 
courage in both hands, said, “But Miss Helburn, 
I’m the young lady Mr. Langner sent.” “Oh, are 
you?” Terry replied. “Well step over, too; I guess 
we'll have eight nuns instead of six.” 

On the slender thread of this incident which 
led to Armina being engaged by the Guild, hung 
one of the most important chapters of my life. 
She played several parts with the Guild, and as 
these grew larger and larger, they brought her 
more prominently to my attention, until her en- 
gagement with the Guild included me as well. 
After we were married she acted only intermit- 
tently, but her excitement and interest in all my 
theatre work has always equaled my own. 

Our engagement was partly responsible for the 
little musical revue, the first of its kind, known 
as The Garrick Gaieties. Armina was one of the 
younger actors appearing in Guild plays who 
organized themselves into a junior group under 
the encouragement of Terry Helburn. This group 
included such talented players as Romney Brent, 
Philip Loeb, Edith Meisner, Sterling Holloway, 
Betty Starbuck and June Cochran. It was the 
practice of this group to rehearse experimental 
plays on the Garrick stage at night after the reg- 
ular play was over, and to show their plays when 
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This meeting of the Guild board occurred about 1927 in the office of Theresa Helburn at the Guild Theatre. Left to 
right: Lee Simonson, Theresa Helburn, Philip Moeller, Helen Westley, Maurice Wertheim and Lawrence Langner. 





ready to the Guild board. One of these was Fata 
Morgana, which we afterward produced. 


$+ 


>++***? URING the summer of 1923 many of 

\ the members of the group, including 
Armina, came to visit me at a house 
I had rented at Croton-on-the-Hudson, 
and on Sunday evenings our visitors 
would entertain us with “stunt” parties, each 
doing little sketches or songs which displayed 
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particular talents. About the same time, Paul 
Moss, who later became Commissioner of Licenses 
for New York City, and his friend Ben Kaye, who 
practiced law and wrote plays, proposed to Theresa 
Helburn that they give some Sunday night per- 
formances of sketches and songs for charity, using 
the younger group of actors as the performers, 
and they introduced to Terry a young composer 
named Richard Rodgers and a young song writer 
named Lorenz Hart, who had been writing musical 
shows for Columbia University. Young Rodgers 
had been trying to make up his mind whether to 
accept a position in the women’s underwear busi- 
ness, in which a brilliant future was said to await 
him, beginning at a secure salary of $50 a week, 
or whether to take a chance on starving in an 
attic as a musical composer. Dick hesitated, then 
decided that once the revue was placed on a busi- 
ness basis, he would gamble on his music. 
Thus, using the young actors and actresses who 
performed at my home, and the brilliant talents 
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of Rodgers and Hart, with sketches by Ben Kaye 
and others, there was produced the first Garrick 
Gaieties (1925), a youthful revue in which the 
young actors kidded their elders mirthfully, while 
such tuneful melodies as “Manhattan” and “Moun- 
tain Greenery” announced to the world that in 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, a new musical 
team of major importance had been discovered. 

In March, 1922, when we celebrated our fourth 
birthday, we announced our plans for building the 
Guild Theatre. In due course (1925) President 
Coolidge opened the theatre (now the ANTA) by 
pushing an electric button in Washington, and 
our new theatre began its existence with Shaw’s 
brilliant comedy Caesar and Cleopatra, in which 
Helen Hayes and Lionel Atwill played the title 
roles, while Philip Moeller directed the play. 

After Caesar and Cleopatra we tried again with 
another Shaw play, this time Arms and the Man, 
in which Alfred Lunt played Bluntschli and Lynn 
Fontanne played Raina. The play was a great 
success and was later moved to the Garrick. 

A question which puzzled us all was how a 
system of repertory, in which the plays were 
changed nightly, could be made compatible with 
our subscription system, for which we then had 
over twenty thousand subscribers—requiring six 
weeks of playing time for each play to take care 
of their seating. I suggested a plan which I termed 
“The Alternating Repertory System” and which 
consisted in producing a play for a week, and then 
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using the same actors in a second play for the 
second week, then back to the first play, and so on. 
This system was adopted in the Guild season of 
1926-27. 

Our first problem was to establish our acting 
company. Starting with Helen Westley as the 
original nucleus, the Theatre Guild Acting Com- 
pany included Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Dud- 


cent play by Sidney Howard, The Silver Cord, 
which title since has become part of the American 
language. We were able to play both The Silver 
Cord and Ned McCobb’s Daughter at the John 
Golden Theatre; and we sent over to Paris and 
secured the services of Jacques Copeau to direct 
his own version of The Brothers Karamazov. This 
play alternated with Pygmalion in the Guild The- 
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ley Digges, Henry Travers and Ernest Cossart; to 
these were added later Claire Eames, Margalo 
Gillmore, George Gaul, Glenn Anders, Earle 
Larimore, Tom Powers, Edward G. Robinson, 
Claude Rains, Edgar Stehli, Erskine Sanford, 
Philip Loeb and others. 


UR acting company opened the season 
$ of 1926-27 with the play Juarez and 
Maximilian, which had been sent to 
us by its author, Franz Werfel. Dur- 
ing rehearsals our play seemed headed 
for a long run, the final run-through of the play 
without scenery and costumes being so moving 
that all of us who witnessed the rehearsal were 
dissolved in tears. A curious thing happened, 
however, when the full dress rehearsal took place 
in the scenery and costumes. Whether this was 
due to the height of the scenery, which tended to 
dwarf the actors, or because the uniforms and 
costumes seemed to make a wall between the 
emotions of their wearers and the audience, I do 
not know, but the fact remains that the play was 
no longer the touching experience that it was 
during rehearsals, and while it received consider- 
able artistic acclaim, it was written down as a 
distinguished failure. 

Since Juarez and Maximilian could not serve 
as a basis for our repertory system, we immedi- 
ately put Shaw’s Pygmalion into production with 
Lynn Fontanne in the part of Eliza Doolittle. She 
was superb in the role, looking the living image 
of Hogarth’s impish “The Shrimp Girl” which 
hangs in the National Gallery in London. Pygma- 
lion was immensely popular, and we were now 
ready to put our shiny new plan into operation. 
Having separated Alfred from Lynn, we put 
Alfred in rehearsal with Claire Eames in Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, an amusing play about boot- 
leggers from the pen of Sidney Howard, and we 
opened this in the John Golden Theatre, which 
we rented in order to carry out our plan. We now 
had two plays running which employed all the 
members of our acting company. 

Dizzy as it sounds, our next step was to produce 
two plays which could alternate with Pygmalion 
and Ned McCobb’s Daughter. We were able to 
do this by engaging Laura Hope Crews and add- 
ing her to our acting company in another magnifi- 
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atre and employed the services of Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne, Claire Eames and Edward G. 
Robinson. 

By this time we had produced five out of the 
six plays which we had contracted for with our 
subscribers, and this left us with the necessity of 
finding one more play which could employ Laura 
Hope Crews, who was playing in The Silver Cord 
at the John Golden Theatre every other week, 
but was idle during the alternating week and 
complaining of having too little to do! 

We solved the problem by producing a play 
which I had been urging for 4 considerable period, 
Pirandello’s Right You Are If You Think You 
Are, and this opened at the Guild Theatre for 
special matinées, where it proved immediately 
successful, costing us the total sum of $1,500 be- 
cause of our use of a unit set. Soon, however, the 
attendance at The Brothers Karamazov began to 
drop off, so we produced a new play by a new 
writer, S. N. Behrman, called The Second Man, 
which employed Lunt and Fontanne every other 
week. Later on we revived Mr. Pim Passes By, 
which kept Laura Hope Crews busy between this 
play and the Pirandello play. We now had six 
plays running in three different theatres, and all 
these were popular. 

The achievement of this alternating repertory 
required considerable juggling, as most of the 
actors had to play one week at one theatre, and 
the next week at another. Each Saturday night 
they packed up their make-up boxes, and off they 
traipsed from the one theatre to the other. It was, 
indeed, during this period quite difficult for an 
actor to remember in exactly which play or the- 
atre he was playing. But there were marvelous 
compensations, for each actor appeared in a di- 
versity of roles, and each play seemed to take on 
added dimension under this system. Indeed, it 
can be described as an actor’s dream, for during 
a period of twelve months, Alfred Lunt appeared 
in five good roles, while Lynn Fontanne played in 
four, and the other actors had a similar variety 
of roles. We closed our tenth season in a blaze of 
glory, and with a subscription list which had 
grown to twenty-three thousand members in New 
York. 

Under this system of alternating repertory the 
Guild achieved the greatest period of its entire 
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THE MAGIC CURTAIN 


career. With the exception of Juarez and Max- 
imilian, all fourteen plays produced by the acting 
company were financially as well as artistically 
successful, and the Guild coffers began to fill. 
This record of producing fourteen artistically suc- 
cessful plays, one after another has, I believe, 
never been exceeded in the New York Theatre, 
and probably has been encountered in reverse 
only by the Guild itself, which later on managed 
to produce almost as many unpopular plays, one 
after another. 

One day in the winter of 1926, a Chicago public 
utilities magnate named Samuel Insull dropped 
in at the office of the Theatre Guild and uninten- 
tionally influenced our entire future. Mr. Insull 
suggested that if the Theatre Guild Acting Com- 
pany came to Chicago the following fall, he would 
underwrite the undertaking, which was to be on 
a subscription basis; the first four plays were to 
be produced by the Guild, the last two by the 
local Chicago company. While we had from time 
to time sent out sporadic touring companies, this 
was the first time a subscription series had been 
proposed out of town, and Insull was willing to 
back his faith in us with his money. 


N the fall of 1927 we began our Chi- 
cago engagement with the Lunts in 
Arms and the Man and The Guards- 
$ 2 man. Our plays were a brilliant suc- 

cess, and our season started off auspi- 
ciously. As I walked along Michigan Boulevard 
with Philip Moeller after the opening of The 
Guardsman at the Studebaker Theatre, we looked 
out over the broad expanse of Lake Michigan and 
talked of the United States as our field for future 
activities, rather than the New York City which 
gave us our start. Our dreams of bringing Theatre 
Guild plays to the four corners of the United 
States seemed grandiose at the time, but many of 
them since have been realized. We made a humble 
beginning by playing the following season, that of 
1928-29, in Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, and we sent Marco Mil- 
lians, Volpone and Porgy to Chicago. Then in 
Boston we opened with Alfred and Lynn in a new 
play, Sil-Vara’s Caprice, which, apart from a few 
headaches in rehearsal, was the most joyous event 
in the Guild’s eleventh season. 

About this period in the Guild’s history, we 
also decided to start a school of the theatre. Statis- 
tics taken many years later showed that the 
school, in its three seasons of operation, produced 
no startling results. Its most successful’ acting 
pupil was the popular actress Sylvia Sidney. We 
did produce some other talents, however: a gifted 
young ballet dancer named Lucia Chase, who was 
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Biography, S. N. Behrman’s 1932 comedy, brought the 
Guild into association with the gifted comedienne Ina 
Claire. She portrayed Marion Froude, a portrait painter 
who possesses an indifferent talent for art but great per- 
sonal radiance. 





later to shepherd the Ballet Theatre, and the 
talented Cheryl Crawford, who helped start the 
Group Theatre and is now one of New York’s 
most potent producers. 

In the spring of 1927 I suffered from a severe 
cold and was advised by my doctor to take a 
couple of weeks off to recuperate. Eugene O’Neill 
spent most of his time in Bermuda. I had a hunch 
that a visit to Bermuda might not only restore 
me to health but also enable me to restore the 
personal relation which formerly had existed be- 
tween O’Neill and myself. O’Neill welcomed me 
warmly and we had some talks about the possi- 
bility of the Guild producing Marco Millions. 
From that he went on to discuss the future of the 
American theatre and what he hoped to contribute 
toward it. Gene explained that he was experi- 
menting with ways and means to break down 
“realism” in the (continued on page 81) 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA 


SHort.ty before Christmas of 1954, a Balkans-bound train 

ground to a stop in the bleak, wind-swept station at Trieste. 
Windows of two special coaches flew open as the members of 
the Porgy and Bess troupe sought to get a glimpse of this bor- 
derline city, until recently occupied by Allied soldiers. What 
they saw depressed them. All around were armed station 
guards—tense, unbending and none of them smiling. “They 
look so lonesome,” whispered a member of the troupe. “Why 
don’t we try to cheer them up by singing some Christmas 
carols?” 

The idea caught on, and the first song decided upon was 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” It began softly, then swelled out 
in a great burst of harmony, sweeping along the platform and 
reverberating through the entire station. There was a startled 
blink from the guards, but they stayed as rigid and grim-faced 
as before. The next song by the troupe was “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” and they kept it soft all the way. When they were 
about halfway through it, the miracle began to happen. One 
by one the guards were seen to relax. First their eyes showed 
a twinkle, and then a smile edged its way across their lips. And 
by the time the singers were starting a merry rendition of 
“Jingle Bells,” undeniable proof that music hath charms was 
plain for all to see. The guards, now openly smiling. were 
humming the air vigorously in time with the music. “I could 
have cried for joy over the way those station guards reacted,” 
recalls Mrs. Ira Gershwin, whose husband is one of the authors 
of the lyrics of Porgy and Bess. “It was the most touching thing 
I've ever witnessed.” 

Actually the guards ran true to form. For whether they 
knew it or not, what they saw and felt that night was what 
millions, before and since have seen and felt for many months 
in Europe: the tremendous impact of the Porgy and Bess 
company. This drama of life on Catfish Row in Charleston, 
South Carolina, was adapted from the DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward play Porgy, which in turn derived from DuBose Hey- 
ward’s novel of the same name. Heyward provided the libretto 
for the musical version, and collaborated with Ira Gershwin 
on the lyrics; and of course George Gershwin created the 
musical score for this work, which has been a great success on 
two tours of Europe. 
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ABOVE: Anabelle Ross of the 

Porgy and Bess company stands in front 

of La Scala Theatre in Milan, which bears 

a poster advertising the attraction and listing 
it as tutto esaurito (sold out). Never before 
had the famous opera house presented 

a completely American company. 


RIGHT: Last February the 

globe-trotting Porgy and Bess company 

was doing its performing—and sight-seeing— 
in Milan, including Duomo (Cathedral) 
Square. The folk opera literally has come 

a long way since it was first produced by 

the Theatre Guild in New York in 1935. 
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CONQUERS EUROR™ 


by Ollie Stewart 


~ 


Photographs by SAM KASAKOFF 
3 $9 In some twelve hundred performances during the past three 
5 years, this show with an all-Negro cast has attracted two and 
& = one-half million people who have shelled out $4,000,000 to see 
Porgy and his sometime girl. Acclaimed in more European 
capitals than any other American production ever sent across 
the Atlantic, it has proved such an instrument of international 
good will that the United States State Department, through the 
International Exchange Program of the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA), early this year underwrote 
losses for an eleven-week Mediterranean tour. Thus Porgy and 
Bess could be shown in such places as Zagreb, Belgrade, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Athens, Tel-Aviv, Casablanca, Barcelona and 
Naples—none of which ever had seen a major American musi- 

cal production. 

“Join Porgy and Bess and see the world!” says Ray Yeates, 
who sings the part of the crabman in the show. 

Breaking records and shattering precedents is routine pro- 
cedure by now. Porgy and Bess was the first American produc- 
tion ever to be presented in Milan’s La Scala Opera House, and 
the only work to play a full week at La Scala since its opening 
in 1778. It went into London for three weeks—and stayed five 
months. Its first appearance in Paris was a cautious two weeks, 
but it had to be brought back later for ten weeks. Commented 
Le Figaro: “Here is one of the most extraordinary productions 
seen in Paris for a long time.” It has played to packed houses 
in Vienna, Berlin, Naples, Florence, Lausanne, Marseilles and 
Venice—where top-price tickets went briskly at $15. 

Behind this fabulous success is the story of two men willing 
to take a chance. They are the producers, Blevins Davis and 
Robert Breen. Millionaire Davis of Independence, Missouri, 
was willing to take the gamble of financing an American pro- 
duction abroad “because it is vital for other countries to learn 
more about Americans.” Actor-director Breen (who staged 
this production of Porgy and Bess) was willing to gamble his 
international reputation on being able to send abroad some- 
thing completely different from the usual pattern of American 
exports to Europe—not dollars or mechanical know-how but 
culture. They discussed various show possibilities, and the more 
they talked the closer they got to Porgy and Bess. Some friends 
feared that the Gershwin-Heyward folk opera might give 
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Europe a false impression of American culture, but 
Davis and Breen became convinced that they were 
choosing the most suitable vehicle on every count. 
“It’s first-rate theatre and good entertainment,” 
says Breen, “and something so much from our 
roots that no one but our own people can do it.” 

So they organized the Everyman Opera Com- 
pany, a nonprofit corporation, and auditioned from 
coast to coast to select a cast. There was a tryout 
in Dallas in June, 1952, which grossed $94,000 
in fourteen performances. After that the show 
was presented in Chicago, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On August 31, 1952, with ANTA and State 
Department backing—which included the trans- 
portation of the company of seventy-six persons 
and a goat—Porgy and Bess set out for Europe. 
And the present success story was born. 

But it wasn’t easy. Imperial, cultured Vienna 
was the first port of call. Steeped in centuries of 
musical tradition, echoing with the footsteps of 
great compusers and performers, Vienna appeared 
cold and skeptical. Director Breen was needled 
during his hurriedly called press conference. 
“They wanted to know,” he recalls wryly, “what 
made us think that America had something good 
enough to send over to Europe. I asked them to 
wait and see.” 

The members of the cast were visibly nervous, 
for they realized how much was at stake. Once 
on stage, however, the players went about their 
work in an inspired manner, and when the cur- 
tain was rung down that night in September, 1952, 
the applause lasted twenty-nine minutes. Next 
day the press was raving. Said Wiener Kurier: 
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Alexander Smallens found particular 
gratification in the arrival of the .Gershwin- 
Heyward folk opera at La Scala, since he has 
virtually devoted a career to the work. 
Smallens has conducted every production 

of Porgy and Bess—the 1935 original 

and both the revivals. 


“A triumphant success and a great event.” Neue 
Wiener Tageszeitung declared: “If more foreign 
cultural products circulated in the world in this 
way there would be better understanding among 
peoples.” 

Since that opening night Porgy and Bess has 
been riding high all over Europe. The simple but 
gripping story it tells went right to the hearts of 
the people in many different lands. The high 
point in the trek was Yugoslavia. Artistically 
and socially, the company had taken everything 
and everybody in stride after the conquest of 
Vienna. But when it came time to visit Tito’s 
Communist country, a few in the cast were 
frankly scared. They needn’t have worried. Ar- 
riving in Zagreb, they met a heart-warming wel- 
come. Leslie Scott was Porgy on opening night. 
“The audience,” he says, “was eating out of our 
hand all the way. At the end it gave the kind of 
approval actors love—cheers, whistles and the 
stamping of feet. I’ve sung with Louis Armstrong, 
Andy Kirk and Xavier Cugat. I’ve recorded with 
Mitch Miller and Percy Faith. But nothing ever 
gave me a bang like that first night in Yugoslavia. 
Leaving the theatre we had to have policemen 
to clear the way!” 

In Belgrade, Tito himself had set the pace be- 
fore the company arrived. He had called in the 
show’s advance agent and told him, in effect, “If 
you run into any red tape just let me know. I'll 
cut it.” Borba (official government newspaper) 
gave a welcoming banquet attended by high dig- 
nitaries. At another party one of the girls was 
asked to sing. Now, there’s an understanding in 
the group that no person will sing in public a song 
that another artist does on stage, if the latter 
is present. Forgetful for a moment, this girl sang 
“Summertime,” and Helen Colbert, who does it 
in the show, was present. So Miss Colbert stood 
up and sang the song again—only she did it in 
flawless Serbian! The Yugoslavs stared at her 
goggle-eyed. An accomplished musician, Helen 
has been singing in several languages for years. 
And on arriving in Yugoslavia, she had gone to 
an instructor and learned the words of her song 
in the language of the country. Since then she 
has sung “Summertime” in Greek, French, Italian 
and German. 

Memorable was the triumph at La Scala, rich 
in tradition and known (continued on page 93) 
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“PORGY?”: 
the play that set 


a pattern 


In the illustrious history of the Theatre Guild, Porgy holds 
an especially noteworthy place. It was a success in its own 
right when first produced at the Guild Theatre in New York 
on October 10, 1927, where it had a run of 217 performances, 
which was followed by an early revival run of 137 perform- 
ances at the Republic commencing the following May. The 
play was the first production of the Theatre Guild’s subscrip- 

; ae tion season of 1927-28—a season, by the way, which has been 
truly interanipnel, ae ie pintare of described by Lawrence Langner, the organization’s founder, 
opening night at Milan’s La Scala The- : : p 
atre, last February 22, indicates. Leslie as representing the peak of its career. Then too, the production 
Scott was Porgy and Gloria Davy was had its pioneering aspects; plays about the American Negro 
Bess in the Blevins Davis-Robert Breen were rare on Broadway, and those with colored casts were 
production. rarer still. 

But it is something else which stamps Porgy as epochal. For 
in 1935 the Theatre Guild took this same play and made it the 
basis of the folk opera Porgy and Bess. In so doing, the pro- 
ducers set a pattern which was to be repeated with equally 
striking success in the musical theatre of the 1940’s. With 
Porgy as the basis of the libretto, and a score by George Gersh- 

ABOVE RIGHT: After a revival on win, this musical version of life in Catfish Row has literally 
Broadway in 1942 produced by Cheryl become a favorite of folk around the world. It has had three 
Crawford, Porgy and Bess was produced productions on Broadway, has toured virtually every section 
again by Blevins Davis and Robert . . P 

Besen in 2088, bs pletared hove. This of the United States, and earlier this year proved both a cul- 
time Cab Calloway (right, overseeing tural exhibit and an ambassador of American good will in the 
crap game) was Sporting Life. course of extensive travels throughout Europe and Africa— 


ABOVE: Porgy and Bess has become 
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Porgy and Bess, the folk opera based on the play Porgy, was first produced by the Theatre Guild 
at the Alvin Theatre in New York on October 10, 1935. John W. Bubbles (center) created the 
role of Sporting Life in the musical version. 


including a visit to Milan’s famous La Scala Theatre. Never before had La Scala 
offered a full week of any single opera, and never before had it presented a com- 
pletely American company. Recalling the premiére of Porgy and Bess at the Alvin 
Theatre in New York on October 10, 1935, Langner declared: “When the opera 
came to an end, the curtain rang down to tumultuous applause, but as we left the 
theatre, we did not realize how great a classic this play was ultimately to become.” 

The transformation was epochal in another important sense, as a forerunner of 
both Oklahoma! and Carousel. During the season of 1930-31, the Theatre Guild had 
produced Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs. Then, during its twenty-fifth season 
(1942-43), by utilizing that folk play as the basis of the book for a musical, it pre- 
sented the fabulous Oklahoma’, still the reigning champion among long-run musical 
plays. The latter was directed by Rouben Mamoulian, who had staged both Porgy 
and Porgy and Bess. One of the Theatre Guild’s earliest presentations, Ferenc 
Molnar’s Liliom, produced in 1921, became the basis for another Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein success, Carousel, also presented by the parent organization in 1945. 

Just as it produced a distinguished offspring and, in so doing, set a trend in our 
musical theatre, Porgy—the play by DuBose and Dorothy Heyward—itself derived 
from a significant work. Its source was DuBose Heyward’s novel of the same name, 
which was published in 1925 and which in turn grew out of the author’s boyhood in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and his years as a cotton checker on the colorful 
wharves of that city. In 1923 he married Dorothy Hartzell Kuhns, one of the 
products of Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop at Harvard. Together they dramatized 
the novel. The rest is history, which as we have seen, is still adding important 
chapters today. 





the complete text at; 


PVORGY 


by Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 
(From the novel by Dubose Heyward) 


Photographs of the original production by VANDAMN 


ROBBINS: Now, fuh Gawd's sake, don't start dat again. | goin’ play—git dat. 
yd Gray, Wesley Hill, Richard Huey, Evelyn E lack Carter, Percy Verwame, Frent 
c ¢ n. Melville Greene. Peter C ' 





Porgy was first produced by the Theatre Guild and was presented October 10, 1927, at the 
Guild Theatre, New York City. The production was directed by Rouben Mamoulian, and 
the settings designed by Cleon Throckmorton. 


CHARACTERS 
(In order of appearance) 


mariA, keeper of 
the cookshop 


ALAN ARCHDALE 
THE CRAB MAN 


Edward Fielding 
Georgette Harvey 


JAKE, captain of 
the fishing fleet 

LILY 

MINGO 

ANNIE 


Wesley Hill 
Dorothy Paul 
Richard Huey 
Ella Madison 
SPORTING LIFE Percy Verwayne 
SERENA, ROBBINS’ wife Rose MacClendon 
ROBBINS, a young stevedore Lloyd Gray 
JIM, a stevedore Peter Clark 
CLARA, JAKE’s wife Marie Young 
PETER, the honeyman Hayes Pryor 
PoRGY, a crippled beggar Frank Wilson 
cROWN, a stevedore Jack Carter 
CROWN’S BESS Evelyn Ellis 
A DETECTIVE Stanley de Wolfe 
TWO POLICEMEN Hugh Rennie 

Maurice McRae 

Leigh Whipper 

Melville Greene 
A. B. Comathiere 
G. Edward Brown 


UNDERTAKER 

SCIPIO 

SIMON FRAZIER, a lawyer 
NELSON, a fisherman 


Leigh Whipper 
THE CORONER Garrett Minturn 
RESIDENTS OF CATFISH ROW: Clarissa Blue, 
Marguerite Booth, Lillian Cowan, Muriel 
Collins, Zora Donahoo, Dorothy Embry, 
Catherine Francis, Ella Gordon, Rosa John- 
son, Marie Remsen, Dorothy West, Musa 
Williams, Frank Allen, Charles Bailey, Dun- 
can Bourne, Richard Bruce, Edward Cha- 
vers, Edward Perry, Smith Reed, Eugene 
Riddick, Charles Taylor, Philip Thomas, 
Wallace Thurman, Lafayette Walker. 


CHILDREN: Eddie Williams, Ruth Williams, 
Eunice Belborda, Sylvia Harrigan, Thomas 
Trisven, William Carroll, Martha Donahoo. 


JENKINS’ ORPHANAGE BAND: A. J. Mills, Jesse 
Coon, John Richardson, John Wilson, Ar- 
thur Kennedy, Thaddeus Jenkins, Lester 
Hubbard, Walter Baske, Samuel Ladson, 
Aloza Mills, Jr., Erskine Clarke. 


Synopsis or SCENES 


ACT I 


Scene 
Scene 


Catfish Row. A Summer Evening. 
Serena’s Room. The Following Night. 


ACT II 


Scene 


Scene 


Catfish Row. A Month Later. 
A Palmetto Jungle. 


Evening the Same Day. 


ACT Ill 


Scene 
Scene 


Catfish Row. Before Dawn. A Week Later. 
Serena’s Room. Dawn of the Following Day. 


ACT IV 


Scene 1: 
Scene 2: 
Scene 3: 


Catfish Row. The Next Night. 
Catfish Row. The Next Afternoon. 
Catfish Row. Five Days Later. 


The action of the play takes place in Charleston, South 


Carolina, in the early 1900's. 


Copyright, 1926, by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward. 
Renewed, 1953, by Dorothy K. Heyward. 
All Rights Reserved, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part in any form. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that PORGY, being fully 
protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States, the British Empire includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright Union, 
is subject to royalty. All rights, includ- 
ing professional, amateur, motion picture, 
recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio 
and television broadcasting, and the rights 


of translation into foreign languages, are 
strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the question of readings, permis- 
sion for which must be obtained in writ- 
ing from the authors’ representative. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the 
authors’ representative, Audrey Wood, 
MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


Before the rise of each curtain, the bells 
of St. Michael’s, adjacent to the Negro 
quarter of old Charleston, chime the 
hour. The chimes are heard occasionally 
throughout the play. 


Before the rise of first curtain, St. Mi- 
chael’s chimes the quarters and strikes 
eight. 


The curtain rises on the court of Catfish 
Row, now a Negro tenement in a fallen 
quarter of Charleston, but in Colonial 
days one of the finest buildings of the 
aristocracy. The walls rise around a 
court, except a part of the rear wall of 
the old house, which breaks to leave a 
section of lower wall pierced at its cen- 
ter by a massive wrought-iron gate of 
great beauty which hangs unsteadily 
between brick pillars surmounted by 
pineapples carved of Italian marble. 


By day, the walls of the entire structure 
present a mottled color effect of varying 
pastel shades, caused by the atmospheric 
action of many layers of color wash. 
A brilliant note is added by rows of 
blooming flame-colored geraniums in old 
vegetable tins on narrow shelves at- 
tached to each window sill. All of the 
windows are equipped with dilapidated 
slat shutters, some of which are open, 
others closed, but with the slats turned 
so that any one inside could look out 
without being seen. The floor of the 
spacious court is paved with large flag- 
stones, and these gleam in faintly vary- 
ing colors under their accumulated 
grime. 


Beyond the gate and above the wall, 
one sees a littered cobbled street, an old 
gas street lamp, and, beyond that again, 
the blue expanse of the bay, with Fort 
Sumter showing on the horizon. Over 
the wall can be seen masts and spars of 
fishing boats lying on the beach. 


By night, the court depends for its 
illumination upon the wheezing gas 
lamp, and the kerosene lamps and lan- 
terns that come and go in the hands of 
the occupants of the Row. 


At left front is porcy’s room (door and 
window), and beyond it, an arch letting 
on an inside yard. The pump stands 
against the wall right back; then, on 
around right wall, serena’s doorway, 
with her window above it, two more 
doors, then the door to maria’s cook- 
shop. Center right is seen SERENA’s wash 
bench, and near right wall, well down 
front, is a table on which MARIA serves 
her meals during the warm weather. 
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As the curtain rises, revealing Catfish 
Row on a summer evening, the court 
reechoes with African laughter and 
friendly banter in “Gullah,” the lan- 
guage of the Charleston Negro, which 
still retains many African words. The 
audience understands none of it. Like 
the laughter and movement, the twang- 
ing of a guitar from an upper window, 
the dancing of an urchin with a loose, 
shuffling step, it is a part of the picture 
of Catfish Row as it really is—an alien 
scene, a people as little known to most 
Americans as the people of the Congo. 


Gradually, it seems to the audience that 
they are beginning to understand this 
foreign language. In reality, the “Gul- 
lah” is being tempered to their ears, 
spoken more distinctly with the African 
words omitted. 


It is Saturday night, and most of the 
residents of Catfish Row are out in the 
court, sitting watching the crap shooters 
or moving to and fro to visit with one 
neighbor, then another. Among those 
present are: 


MARIA, matriarch of the court, massive 
in proportions and decisive in action. 
ANNIE, middle-aged, quiet, and sedate. 
tity, loud, good-natured, the court 
hoyden. 


cLaRA, who has her baby in her arms. 
She is scarcely more than a girl and has 
a sweet wistful face. 


JAKE, CLARA’S husband. A successful cap- 
tain of the fishing fleet; good-looking, 
good-natured. 


“SPORTING LIFE,” bootlegger to Catfish 
Row; a slender, overdressed, high-yel- 
low Negro. 


MINGO, Young and lazy. 
JIM and NELSON, fishermen. 


scIP1o, a boy of twelve, one of the nu- 
merous offspring of ROBBINS and SERENA 


ROBBINS and SERENA are still in their 
room on the second floor. SERENA is seen 
occasionally as she moves back and 
forth past her lighted window. She is 
a self-respecting “white folks” Negress, 
of about thirty. 


The men are gathering for their Satur- 
day-night crap game. They are grouped 
between gate and porGy’s room. JAKE is 
squatting right, MINGO center rear, and 
SPORTING LIFE is left, forming triangle. 
A smoking kerosene lamp is in center 
of group, and the men are tossing and 
retrieving their dice in the circle of 
light. 


JAKE: (Rolling). Seems like dese bones 
don’t gib me nuttin’ but box cars to- 
night. It was de same two weeks ago, 


an’ de game broke me. I ain’t likes dat 
luck. 


(SPORTING LIFE produces his own dice, 
and throws with a loud grunt and 
snap of his fingers. minco snatches the 
dice and balances them in his hand.) 


SPORTING LIFE: Damn yu’, gib me dem 
bones. 


(m1nco holds him off with one hand 
while he hands the dice to JAKE.) 


MINGO: Whut yo’ say to dese, Jake? 


JAKE: (Examining them). Dem’s de 
same cockeye bones whut clean de gang 
out las’ week. Ef dey rolls in dis game, 
I rolls out. (Hands the dice back to 
SPORTING LIFE.) Eberybody rolls de same 
bones in dis game, Sportin’ Life—take 
’em or leabe ’em. 


(ROBBINS comes from door, rear right. 
He is a well-set-up Negro of about 
thirty. The window above him opens, 
and SERENA leans from sill.) 


SERENA: (Pleadingly). Honey-boy! 


ROBBINS: Now, fuh Gawd’s sake, don’t 
start dat again. I goin’ play—git dat. 


SERENA: Ef yo’ didn’t hab licker in yo’ 
right now, yo’ wouldn’t talk like dat. 
Yo’ know whut yo’ done promise’ me 
las’ week. 


ROBBINS: All right, den, I wouldn’t shoot 
no more dan fifty cents. (Joins the 
group. CLARA paces up and down the 
court, singing softly to her baby.) Dat 
ole lady ob mine hell on joinin’ de 
buryin’ lodge. I says, spen’ um while yo’ 
is still alibe an’ kickin’. (Picks up dice. 
Throws them with a loud grunt.) I ain't 
see no buzzard ’round here yit. 


(stm, a big, strong-looking fellow, 
saunters over to the group of crap 
players. A cotton hook swings from 
his belt.) 
sm: Lor’, I is tire’ dis night. I’m t’inkin’ 
ob gettin’ out ob de cotton business. 
Mebby it all right fo’ a fella like Crown 
dat Gawd start to make into a bull, den 
change He min’* But it ain’t no work fo’ 
a man. 


JAKE: Better come ‘long on de Sea Gull. 
I gots place fo’ nudder fishermans. 


jm: Dat suit me. Dis cotton hook hab 
swung he las’ bale ob cotton. Here, 
Scipio, yo’ wants a cotton hook? 


(Throws the hook to scip1o, who takes 
it eagerly, fastens it at his waist, and 
goes about court playing he is a steve- 
dore, lifting objects with the hook and 
pretending that they are of tremen- 
dous weight. cLaRa passes the group, 
crooning softly.) 


cLaRA: “Hush, li'l baby, don’ yo’ cry. 
Fadder an’ mudder born to die.” 


JAKE: (Standing up). Whut! dat chile 
ain’t ’sleep yit. Gib ’um to me. I'll fix 
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um fo’ yo’. (Takes baby from cLarRa, 
rocks it in his arms, sings.) 


“My mammy tells me, long time ago, 
Son, don’ yo’ marry no gal yo’ knew. 
Spen’ all yo’ money—eat all yo’ bread, 
Gone to Savannah, lef’ yo’ fo’ dead.” 


(Several of the men join in on the 
last line. sake rocks the baby more 
violently and begins to shuffle. CLARA 
watches anxiously.) 


“Spen all yo’ money. Steal all yo’ 
clothes. 

Whut will become of yo’, Gawd only 
knows.” 


(The light leaves sereNna’s window. 
JAKE swings the baby back to ciara.) 


Dere now! Whut I tells yo’. He ’sleep 
already. 


(The baby wails. The men laugh. 
CLARA carries baby to her room. Closes 
door. SERENA comes from her door 
with a lamp which she sets on her 
wash bench. She sits beside it and 
looks anxiously toward crap players.) 


MARIA: (To SERENA). Whut worryin’ yo’, 
Serena? Yo’ gots one ob de bes’ mens 
in Catfish Row. Why yo’ ain’t let um 
play widout pickin’ on um? 


SERENA: He gots licker in um tonight, 
an’ Robbins ain’t de same man wid 
licker. 
(minco is rolling and retrieving the 
dice. While he does so, he looks and 
laughs at ROBBINS, then sings at him.) 


MINGO: (Singing). “My mammy tell me, 
long time ago, 

Son don’t yo’ marry no gal yo’ know.” 

(Speaking to rospsins.) Ought to be 

single like Porgy an’ me. Den yo’ kin 

shoot bones widout git pick on. 


ROBBINS: Oh, my lady all right; only 
‘cep’ she don’ like craps. She people 
belong to Gob’nor Rutledge. Ain’t yo’ 
see Miss Rutledge come to see she 
when she sick? 


MARIA: (Overhearing, to SERENA). Oh, 
dat Miss Rutledge come to see yuh? 


SERENA: Sho! yo’ ain’ know dat? 


maRIA: She eber sell any ob she ole 
clothes? 


SERENA: Not she. But sometime she gib 
‘em away. 


maria: (Sighing). I wish I could git a 
dress off she. She de firs’ pusson I eber 
see whut hipped an’ busted ‘zac’ly like 
me. 


ROBBINS: (Boasting). Yes, suh! my lady 
——yYo’ bes’ sabe yo’ talk fo’ dem dice. 
Bones ain’t got no patience wid’ ‘omen. 


MINGO: Dat’s de trut’. Course dey can't 
git along together. Dey is all two atter 
de same money. 
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JAKE: Annie dere likes de single life, 
ain't it, Annie? Whut become ob dat 
ole fisherman used to come fo’ see yo’? 


ANNIE: He ain’t fisherman. 
JAKE: Whut he do? 


ANNIE: Him ain’t do nuttin’ mos’ all 
de time. Odder time, him is a shoe 
carpenter. 


(The voice of Peter, the old “honey 
man,” is heard in the street, drawing 
nearer and nearer.) 


PETER: Here comes de honey man. Yo’ 
gots honey?—Yes, ma’am, I gots honey. 
—Yo’ gots honey in de comb?—Yes, 
ma’am, I gots honey in de comb.—Yo’ 
gots honey cheap?—Yes, ma’am, my 
honey cheap. 


(PETER enters gate and closes it behind 
him. He is a gentle, kindly Negro, 
verging on senility. A large wooden 
tray covered with a white cloth is 
balanced on his head.) 


tity: (Going to meet him). Well, here 
come my ole man. (Takes tray from his 
head and shouts in his ear.) Now gim- 
me de money. (He hands her some 
coins. She points to bench.) Now go sit 
(He does as he is told. She 
places tray in her room and returns to 
circle.) 


an’ res’. 


MARIA: Yo’, Scipio! Here comes Porgy! 
Open de gate fo’ uh! 


(porGy drives up to the gate in his 
soapbox chariot. He is a crippled beg- 
gar of the Charleston streets, who has 
done much to overcome his handicap 
of almost powerless legs by supplying 
himself with a patriarchal and very 
dirty goat, which draws a cart made 
of an upturned soap box, on two lop- 
sided wheels, which bears the inscrip- 
tion, “WILD ROSE SOAP, PURE AND FRA- 
GRANT.” 


porcy is no longer young, and yet not 
old. There is a suggestion of the mys- 
tic in his thoughtful, sensitive face. 
He is black, with the almost purple 
blackness of unadulterated Congo 


blood. 


sciP1o reluctantly interrupts his per- 
formance on a mouth organ, shuffles 
across court, and opens one side of 
the ponderous gate. 


porcy drives through and pulls up 
beside the crap ring.) 


JAKE: Here de ole crap shark. 


porcy: All right, Mingo! Jake! Gib’ me 
a han’ out dis wagon. I gots a pocket 
full ob de buckra money, an’ he goin’ 
to any man whut gots de guts fo’ shoot 
"em off me! 


(mInco and JAKE help porcy from 
wagon to a seat on ground at left 


front of circle. scip10 leads goat away 
through arch at rear left. sm saunters 
to gate and looks out.) 


ROBBINS; All right, mens! Roll ’em! We 
done wait long ’nough. 


sim: (Returning to group). Yo’ bes’ 
wait for Crown. I seen um comin’, takin’ 
de whole sidewalk, an’ he look like he 
ain’t goin’ stan’ no foolin’. 


porGY: Is Bess wid um? 


JAKE: Listen to Porgy! I t’ink he sof’ on 
Crown’s Bess! (All the men laugh.) 


porcy: Gawd make cripple to be lonely. 
T’ain’t no use for um to be sof’ on a 
‘oman. 


MARIA: Porgy gots too good sense to 
look twice at dat licker-guzzlin’ slut. 


tity: Licker-guzzlin’! It takes more’n 
licker fo’ sati’fy Crown’s Bess. 


SERENA: Happy dus’! Dat’s what it take! 
Dat gal Bess ain’t fit for Gawd-fearin’ 
ladies to 'sociate wid! 


SPORTING LIFE: Sistuhs! You needn't 
worry! Gawd-fearin’ ladies is de las’ 
t’ing on eart’ Bess is a-wantin’ for ’so- 
ciate wid. 


Porcy: Can’t yo’ keep yo’ mout’ off 
Bess! Between de Gawd-fearin’ ladies 
an’ de Gawd-damnin’ men, dat gal ain’t 
gots no chance. 


sJaKE: Ain't I tells yo’ Porgy sof’ on um? 
(More laughter.) 


porcy: I ain’t neber swap one word wid 
she. 


(CROWN and BESS appear at gate 
crown is lurching slightly and BEss is 
piloting him through the entrance. 


CROWN is a huge NEGRO of magnificent 
physique, a stevedore on the cotton 
wharfs. He is wearing blue denim 
pants and tan shirt with a bright ban- 
danna about his neck. From his belt 
hangs a long gleaming cotton hook. 


Bess is slender, but sinewy; very 
black, wide nostrils, and large, but 
well-formed mouth. She flaunts a 
typical, but debased, Negro beauty 


From the occupants of Catfish Row 
there are cries of, “Here comes Big 
Boy!” “’Low, Crown!” “’Low Bess,” 
etc.) 


CROWN: (To SPORTING LIFE). All right, 
high stepper. Gib us a pint, and make 
it damn’ quick. (SPORTING LIFE pulls a 
flask from his hip pocket and hands it 
to CROWN. CROWN jerks out cork and 
takes a long pull. To sess.) Pay um, 
Bess! 


(Bess settles for the bottle, then takes 
her seat by crown, ignoring the wo- 
men of the court. crown hands her 
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the flask, from which she takes a long 
pull. She meets serena’s eyes, laughs 
at her hostility, and at once extends 
the bottle to ROBBINS.) 


Bess: Hab one to de Gawd-fearin’ ladies. 
Dere’s nuttin’ else like ’em—t’ank Gawd! 


(ROBBINS tries to resist, but the fumes 
of raw liquor are too much for him. 
He takes a deep drink. crown snatches 
the bottle from him, gulps the entire 
remaining contents, and shatters it on 
the flags behind him. The crap circle 
is now complete. The positions are as 
follows: 
Rear 
X CROWN 
X DADDY 
PETER 
X SPORTING LIFE 


X BESS 


X MINGO 
X JAKE 
X ROBBINS X PORGY 


Footlights 
(crown throws coin down before him.) 


crown: I'm talkin’ to yo’ mans. Any- 
body answerin’ me? 


(They all throw down money.) 


ROBBINS: (To JAKE.) An’ dem fine chil- 
len ob mine! 


crown: Shet yo’ damn mout’ an’ t’row. 


ROBBINS: (Taken aback and rolling hast- 
ily.) Box cars again! (They all roar 
with laughter.) 


MINGO: Cover ’em, brudder, cover ‘em. 


ROBBINS: Cover hell! I goin’ pass ‘em 
along an’ see ef I kin break my luck. 


MINGO: He lady ain’t ‘low um but fifty 
cent, an’ he can’t take no chance wid 
bad luck. (All laugh at rossBrIns.) 


Bess: (With a provocative look at sE- 
RENA.) Dat all right, Honey-boy, I'll 
stake yo’ when yo’ four bits done gone. 


SERENA: (To ROBBINS.) Go ahead an’ 
play, yo’ ain’t need no charity off no 
she-devils. 


Bess: (To ropBiIns.) See whut I git fuh 
yo’. De she-gawds is easy when yo’ 
knows de way. 


(crown claps his hand over BEss’s 
mouth.) 


crown: Shet yo’ damn mout’. Yo’ don’ 
gib Mingo no chance to talk to de bones. 


(JAKE has cast and lost, and the dice 
are now with MINGO, who is swinging 
them back and forth in his hand. 
Sings.) 


minco: “Ole snake-eye, go off an’ die. 
Ole man seben, come down from 
Heaben.” (Grunts, throws, and snaps 
fingers.) Seben! (Scoops up dice.) 


crown: I ain’t see dat seben jyit. 
(Snatches minco’s hand and opens fin- 
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gers. Looks at dice) Yo’ done tu’n um 
ober. 


minco: (To Circle.) Whut I t’row? 
(Cries of “Seben,” “Jus’ as he say,” etc. 
MINGO pulls in pot.) 


crown: Well, dere’s more’n one man 
done meet he Gawd fuh pullin’ ’em in 
‘fore I reads ’em. See? An’ I’m a-sayin’ 
it ober tonight. (All ante again.) 


MINGO: Come home again to yo’ pappy. 
(Shoots.) Four to make! Come four! 
(Shoots. Cries of “Seben,” “Crapped 
out,” etc. MINGO passes dice to CROWN.) 


crown: Come clean, yo’ little black- 
eyed bitches! (Shoots. Cries of “Siz,” 
“Six to make,” etc. cRowN takes up 
bones and produces rabbit foot from 
pocket. He touches dice with it.) Kiss 
rabbit foot. (Shoots.) 


SPORTING LIFE: (Reaching for dice.) 
Crapped out! Come to your pappy. 
(CROWN extends a huge arm and brushes 
him back. He tries to focus his eyes on 
dice.) 


ROBBINS: Crown too cock-eyed drunk to 
read um. What he is say, Bess? 


Bess: Seben. 


CROWN: (Scowls at ROBBINS, then turns 
to SPORTING LIFE.) I ain’t drunk ‘nough 
to read ‘em, dat’s de trouble. Licker 
ain’t strong ’nough. Gimme a pinch ob 
happy dus,’ Sportin’ Life. 


(SPORTING LIFE takes from his pocket 
a small folded paper.) 


BESS: Don’ gib’ um dat stuff, Sportin’ 
Life. He’s ugly drunk already. 


crown: Yo’ is a good one to talk! Pay 
um and shut up. (Takes the paper from 
SPORTING LIFE, unfolds it, and inhales the 
powder.) 


(BESS pays SPORTING LIFE. DADDY PETER 
takes his pipe from his mouth and 
crowds in between CROWN and sPoRT- 
ING LIFE, putting a hand on the arm of 
each.) 


PETER: Frien’ an’ dice an’ happy dus’ 
ain’t meant to ’sociate. Yo’ mens bes’ 
go slow. 


(crown draws back his fist. Cries of 
“Leabe Uncle Peter be!” “He ain't 
mean no harm!” etc. crown relazes. 
SPORTING LIFE picks up the dice.) 


SPORTING LIFE: Huh, seben! Huh, seben! 
Huh, seben! (Shoots.) "Leben! Come 
home, Fido! (Whistles, snaps fingers, 
and pulls in pot. All ante.) 


crown: Gawd damn it. I ain’t read um 
yet. 


(All laugh at him. Cries of “Crown 
cockeye drunk.” “Can’t tell dice from 
watermillion,” etc.) 

crown: (Growling.) All right. I’m tellin’ 


yo’. 


SPORTING LIFE: (Shooting.) Six to make! 
Get um again! (Shoots.) 


(Cries of “Seben,” “Crapped out,” etc. 
porcy takes up dice and commences 
to sway, with his eyes half closed. 
He apostrophizes dice in a sort of 
sing-song chant.) 


porcy: Oh, little stars, role me some 
light. (Shoots.) "Leben little stars, come 
home. (Pulls in pot. All ante.) Roll dis 
poor beggar a sun an’ moon! (Shoots.) 


mINGO: Snake eyes! 


PoRGY: Dem ain’t no snake eyes. Dey is 
a fleck ob mornin’ an’ ebenin’ star. An’ 
jus’ yo’ watch um rise fo’ dis po’ beg- 
gar. (Shoots.) 


(Cries of “Made um,” “Dat’s he point,” 
etc. PoRGY pulls in pot.) 


cROWN: Roll up dat fella sleeve. (Porcy 
rolls up his sleeves.) Well, yo’ gots dem 
damn dice conjer den. 


(All ante. porcy rolls. Cries of “Snake 
eyes,” “Crapped out!” All ante. roB- 
BINS takes up bones, whistles, shoots, 
snaps them back very rapidly.) 


ROBBINS: Nine to make! (Whistles, shoots, 
snaps fingers.) Read um! (Sweeps them 
up, and reaches for money. CROWN seizes 
his wrist.) 


crown: Tech dat money an’ meet yo’ 
Gawd. 


ROBBINS: Take yo’ han’ off me, yo’ lousy 
houn’ (Turns to Jake.) Han’ me dat 
brick behin’ yo’. 


(JAKE reaches brickbat and puts it in 
his free hand. crown jerks his cot- 
ton hook out of his belt and lunges 
forward, bowling ROBBINS over, and 
knocking brick from his hand. crown 
then steps back and kicks over lamp, 
extinguishing it. 


The stage is now dark except for the 
small lamp at serena’s wash bench. 
This lights up the woman’s terrified 
face as she strains her gaze into the 
darkness. MARIA, CLARA and the others 
of her group stand behind her. 


From the crap ring comes cries and 
curses. Suddenly, shutters are thrown 
open in right and left walls of build- 
ing, and forms strain from the sills. 
As the shutters are banged open, shafts 
light from them flash across the court, 
latticing it with a cross play of light. 


CROWN and ROBBINS are revealed facing 
each other: crown crouched for a 
spring with gleaming cotton hook ex- 
tended; rosBins defenceless, his back 
to the wall. 


Then rossins lunges under the hook 
and they clinch. The fight proceeds 
with no distinguishable words from 
the combatants, but with bestial 
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growls and breath that sobs and 
catches in their throats. In and out of 
the cross-play of light they sway— 
now revealed, now in darkness. The 
watchers move back and stand around 
the wall. They commence a weird, 
high-keyed moaning that rises as the 
figures take the light, and subsides 
almost to silence when they are ob- 
scured. 


Suddenly, out of the dark, crown 
swings ROBBINS into a shaft of light. 
cROWN is facing the audience and is 
holding rossins by the throat at arms’ 
length. With a triumphant snarl, he 
swings the hook downward. ROBBINS 
drops back toward audience into dark- 
ness, and crown stands in high light. 
There is dead silence now. In it chown 
looks down at his hands, opening and 
closing them. Then he draws his arm 
across his eyes. 


The silence is shattered by a piercing 
scream, and SERENA runs across the 
court and throws herself on the body. 


BESS appears in the light beside crown. 
She shakes him violently by the arm.) 


Bess: Wake up an’ hit it out. Yo’ ain’t 
got no time to lose. 


crown: (Looking stupidly into the 
gloom at SERENA and the body of her 
man.) Whut de matter? 


Bess: (Hysterically.) Yo’ done kill Rob- 
bins, an’ de police’ll be comin’. (She 
starts to pull him toward the gate.) 


crown: Whar yo’ goin’ hide? Dey knows 
you an’ me pulls togedder. 


(In the half light, it can now be seen 
that the court has been deserted, ex- 
cept for SERENA, who sits beside the 
body with her head bowed, and sways 
from side to side with a low, steady 
moaning. 


A match is scratched and held in 
porcy’s hand. He is crouched on his 
doorstep. He looks toward ROBBIN’s 
body, and his face shows horror and 
fear. He gives a whimpering moan, 
and as the match burns out, he drags 
himself over his threshold and closes 
the door.) 


BESS: Dey wouldn’t look fuh me here. 
I'll stay here an’ hide. Somebody always 
willin’ to take care ob Bess. 


crown: (Now at gate.) Well, git dis: 
he’s temporary. I’se comin’ back when 
de hell dies down. 


sess: All right. Only git out now. Here, 
take dis. (Thrusts the money into his 
hand. She pushes him out of gate. He 
disappears into the shadows. She turns 
around and faces the court. It is silent 
and empty except for the body ard 
SERENA. SPORTING LIFE steps out of the 
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shadows under sereNna’s steps, startling 
her.) Dat yo’, Sportin’ Life? Fo’ Gawd’s 
sake, gib’ me a little touch happy dus’. 
I shakin’ so I can hardly stan’. (Sud- 
denly remembering.) Oh, I done gib’ 
all de money to Crown. I can’t pay fo’ 
um. But, for Gawd’s sake, gib me jus’ 
a touch! 


SPORTING LIFE: Yo’ ain’t needs to pay fo’ 
um, Bess. (Pours powder into her hand.) 
Sportin’ Life ain’t go back on a frien’ 
in trouble like dese odder low-life crit- 
ters. (BEss quickly inhales the powder. 
Sighs with relief.) Listen! I'll be goin’ 
back up to Noo Yo’k soon. All yo’ gots 
to do is to come wid me now. I'll hide 
yo’ out an’ take yo’ on wid me when I 
go. Why, yo’ an’ me’ll be a swell team! 
Wid yo looks an’ all de frien’s I gots 
dere, it’ll be ebery night an’ all night— 
licker, dus’, bright lights, an’ de sky de 
limit! (He looks apprehensively toward 
gate. Takes her arm.) Come ‘long! We 
gots to beat it while de beatin’s good. 
(Bess draws away sharply from his 
grasp.) Nobody ‘round here’s goin’ to 
take in Crown’s Bess. Yo’ bes’ go wid 
yo’ only frien’. 


Bess: I ain’t come to dat yet. 


SPORTING LIFE: Well, de cops ain’t goin’ 

find me here fo’ no ‘oman! (Slinks out 

gate.) 
(sess looks desperately about for shel- 
ter. She advances timidly and takes 
up lamp from the wash bench. She 
starts at rear left, and tries all of the 
doors as she goes. They. are either 
locked, or slammed in her face as she 
reaches out to them. She comes to 
maria’s shop door, and as she reaches 
it, it is jerked open and MARIA con- 
fronts her.) 


MARIA: (In a tense voice.) Yo’ done 
bring trouble ’nough. Git out ‘fore de 
police comes. 


BEss: Yo’ wouldn’t hab’ a heart, an’ let 
me in? 


MARIA: Not till hell freeze! 


(A light is lit in porcy’s room, show- 


ing at window and crack in door.) 


Bess: (Indicating porcy’s room.) Who 
lib ober dere? 


MARIA: He ain’t no use to yo’ kin’. Dat’s 
Porgy. He a cripple an’ a beggar. 


(BESS seems to agree with maria that 
porcy is of no use to her. Crosses to 
gate, hesitates. Then she turns slowly 
toward PoRGY’s room and crosses, 
shuddering away from SERENA and the 
body, which she must pass on the 
way. She reaches the door, puts her 
hand on the knob, hesitates, then 
slowly she opens it, enters, and closes 
it behind her.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


St. Michael’s chimes the quarters and 
strikes seven. 


The curtain rises on SERENA’S room, a 
second story room in Catfish Row, which 
still bears traces of its ancient beauty 
in its high panelled walls and tall, slen- 
der mantel with Grecian frieze and in- 
tricate scroll work. The door is in left 
wall at back. Near the center of back 
wall a window looks toward the sea. 
The fireplace is in right wall. Over the 
mantel is a gaudy lithograph of Lincoln 
striking chains from the slaves. 


The room is vaguely lighted by several 
kerosene lamps, and is scantily fur- 
nished: a bed against the back wall at 
left, and a few chairs. 


ROBBINS’ body lies upon the bed, com- 
pletely covered by a white sheet. On its 
chest is a large blue saucer. Standing 
about the bed or seated on the floor are 
Negroes, all singing and swaying and 
patting with their large feet. 


SERENA sits at the foot of the bed sway- 
ing dismally to the rhythm. 


They have been singing for hours. The 
monotony of the dirge and the steady 
beat of the patting has lulled several 
into a state of coma. 


“Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame, shame? 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame, shame? 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame, shame? 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame? 


“Teck dis man an’ gone, gone, 
Teck dis man an’ gone, gone, 
Teck dis man an’ gone, gone, 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame? 


“Leabe dis oman lone, lone, 
Leabe dis ’oman lone, lone, 
Leabe dis ‘oman lone, lone, 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame?” 


(The door opens and PETER comes in. 
Doffs his old hat, crosses, and puts 
coins in saucer. The singing and sway- 
ing continue. He finds a seat at right 
front and begins to sway and pat with 
the others. 


SERENA reaches over, gets saucer, and 
counts coins. Replaces saucer with a 
hopeless expression.) 


JAKE: How de saucer stan’, Sistuh? 


(The singing dies gradually as, one by 
one, the Negroes stop to listen, but 
the rhythm continues.) 


SERENA: (Dully.) Fourteen dolluh and 
thirty-six cent. 


MARIA: (Encouragingly.) Dat’s a-comin’ 
on Sistuh. Yo’ can bury him soon. 


SERENA: De Boa’d ob Healt’ say he gots 
to git buried tomorruh. 
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ciara: It cost thirty-four dolluh for 
bury my grandmudder, but she gots de 
three carriage’. 


SERENA: What I goin’ to do ef I ain’t gots 
de money? 
PETER: (Understanding that they refer 
to saucer.) Gawd gots plenty coin’ fo’ 
de saucer. 


SERENA: Bless de Lo’d. 


PeTeR: An’ He goin’ soften dese people 
heart’ fo’ fill de saucer till he spill ober. 


SERENA: Amen, my Jedus! 


PETER: De Lord will provide a grabe fo’ 
He chillun. 


CLARA: Bless de Lo’d! 


(The swaying gradually changes to 
the rhythm of PETER’s prayer.) 


peter: An’ he gots comfort fo’ de widder. 
SERENA: Oh, my Jedus! 

PETER: An’ food fo’ de fadderless. 
SERENA: Yes, Lo’d! 


peter: An’ he goin’ raise dis poor sinner 
out de grabe. 


JAKE: Allelujah! 


peter: An’ set him in de seat of de 
righteous, Amen. 


SERENA: Amen, my brudder. 
(They all sway in silence.) 


ANNIE: 
dat? 


CLARA 


(Looking toward door.) What 


I hear somebody comin’ up de 
steps now bringing much penny fo’ de 
saucer. 


(MARIA opens the door and looks out.) 
SERENA: Who dat? 
MARIA: It’s Porgy comin’ up de steps 


JAKE: (Starting to rise.) Somebody bes’ 
go help um. 


MARIA: He gots help. Crown’s Bess is 
a-helpin’ um. 


SERENA: (Springs to her feet.) What's 
she a-comin’ here fo’? (They are all 
silent, looking toward door. porcy and 
BESS enter. PorGY looks about; makes a 
movement toward corpse. BESS starts to 
lead him across room. SERENA stands 
defiant, silent, till they have gone half 
the way.) What yo’ bring dat ‘oman 
here fo’? 


Porcy: She want to come help sing. 
She’s a good shouter. 


(Bess, self-possessed, leads porcy on 
toward saucer. He deposits his coins. 
Then BEss stretches her hand toward 
saucer.) 


SERENA: I don’ need yo’ money fo’ bury 
my man. (Bess hesitates.) I ain’t takin’ 
money off he murderer. 


PorGY: Dat ain’t Crown’s money. I gib 
um to Bess fo’ put in de saucer. 


SERENA: All right. Yo’ can put um in. 


(Bess drops the money in saucer and 
leads porcy to a place at left front. 
They sit side by side on the floor. 
SERENA stands glaring after them.) 


PETER: (Trying to make peace.) Sing, 
Sistuh, sing! Time is passin’, an’ de sau- 
cer ain’t full. 


SERENA: (To porcy.) She can sit ober 
dere in de corner, if she want to. But 
she can’t sing! 


(BESS sits with quiet dignity; seeming 
scarcely to notice SERENA’s tone and 
words.) 
porcy: Dat all right. Bess don’ want fo’ 
sing, anyway. 


(The spiritual begins again.) 


“Leabe dese chillun starve, starve, 
Leabe dese chillun starve, starve, 
Leabe dese chillun starve, starve, 
Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no shame?” 


MINGO: (Looking upward.) Dat rain on 
de roof? 


JAKE: Yes, rainin’ hard out. 


PorGy: Dat’s all right now fo’ Robbins. 
Gawd done send He rain already fo’ 
wash he feetsteps offen dis eart’. 


tity: Oh, yes, Brudder! 
SERENA: Amen, my Jedus! 


(The spiritual continues. The swaying 
and patting begin gradually and grow 
Slowly Bess begins to sway with the 
others, but she makes no sound 


The door is burst suddenly open and 
the DETECTIVE enters. TWO POLICEMEN 
wait in the doorway. 


The spiritual ceases abruptly. All the 
Negroes’ eyes are riveted on the white 
man and filled with fear. He strides 
over to the corpse, looks down at it.) 


DETECTIVE: Um! A saucer-buried set-up, 
I see! (To seRENA.) You're his widow? 


SERENA: Yes, suh 


DETECTIVE: He didn’t leave any burial 
insurance? 


SERENA: No, boss. He didn’t leabe nuttin’ 


DETECTIVEe: Well, see to it that he’s bur- 
ied to-morrow. (Turns away from her. 
Slowly circles room, looking fixedly at 
each Negro in turn. Each quails under 
his gaze. He pauses abruptly before 
PETER. Suddenly shouts at him.) You 
killed Robbins, and I’m going to hang 
you for it! 
(PETER is almost paralyzed by terror, 
his panic heightened by the fact that 
he cannot hear what the DETECTIVE 
says. His mouth opens and he cannot 
find his voice.) 


tity: (To peTectTive.) He ain’t done um. 
PeTeR: (Helplessly.) What he say? 


LiLy: (Shouting in peTer’s ear.) He say 
yo’ kill Robbins. 


DETECTIVE: (Laying his hand on PETER’s 
shoulder.) Come along now! 


PETER: "Fore Gawd, boss, I ain’t neber 
done um! 


(The pvetective whips out his revolver 
and points it between PETER’S eyes.) 


DETECTIVE: Who did it, then? (Shouting.) 
You heard me! Who did it? 


PETER: (Wildly.) Crown done um, boss 
I done see him do um. 


DETECTIVE: (Shouting.) You’re sure you 
saw him? 

PETER: I swear to Gawd, boss. I was 
right dere, close beside um. 


DETECTIVE: (With satisfied grunt.) Umph! 
I thought as much. (Swings suddenly 
on PorRGY and points the pistol in his 
face.) You saw it, too! (porcy trembles 
but does not speak. He lowers his eyes.) 
Come! Out with it! I don’t want to have 
to put the law on you! (porcy sits silent. 
The DETECTIVE shouts with fury.) Look 
at me, you damned nigger! 


(porGY slowly raises his eyes to the 
DETECTIVE’S face.) 


porcy: I ain’t know nuttin’ "bout um, 
boss 

DETECTIVE: (Angrily.) That’s your room 
in the corner, isn’t it? (Points down- 
ward toward left.) 


porcy: Yes, boss. Dat’s my room 


DETECTIVE: The door opens on the court, 
don’t it? 

porGy: Yes, boss, my door open on de 
cou't 

DETECTIVE: And yet you didn’t see or 
hear anything? 


porcy: I ain’t know nuttin’ "bout um 
I been inside asleep on my bed wid de 


door closed. 


DETECTIVE: (Exasperated.) You're a 
damned liar. (Turns away disgusted. 
Saunters toward door.:To POLICEMEN, 
indicating peter.) He saw the killing 
Take him along and lock him up as a 


material witness. 
(FIRST POLICEMAN crosses to PETER.) 


FIRST POLICEMAN: (Helping PETER to his 
feet.) Come along, Uncle. 


PETER: (Shaking with terror.) I ain’t 
neber done um, boss. 


POLICEMAN: Nobody says you did it. 
We’re just taking you along as a witness. 


(But PETER does not. understand.) 


SERENA: What yo’ goin’ to do wid um? 
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POLICEMAN: Lock him up. Come along 
It ain’t going to be so bad for you as fou 


Crown, anyway 


SECOND POLICEMAN: (To DETECTIVE.) How 


about the cripple? 


DETECTIVE: (Sourly.) He couldn’t have 
helped seeing it, but I can’t make him 
come through. But it don’t matter. One’s 
enough to hang Crown 
laugh)—if we ever get him 


(with a short 


MARIA: (To FIRST POLICEMAN.) How long 


> 


yo’ goin’ lock um up fo” 


FIRST POLICEMAN: Till we catch Crown. 


porcy: (Sadly.) I reckon Crown done 
loose now in de palmetto thickets, an’ 


de rope ain’t neber made fo’ hang um. 


DETECTIVE: Then the 
luck. (To SERENA.) You've 
got to bury that body tomorrow or the 
Board of Health will take him and turn 
him over to the medical students. 


old man’s out of 
Remember! 


PETER: I ain’t neber done um, boss 


DETECTIVE: (To FIRST POLICEMAN.) Come 


on! Get the old man in the wagon 


(PETER, shaking in every limb, is led 
out. The DETECTIVE and SECOND POLICE- 
follow 


MAN A moment of desolated 


silence.) 


MARIA: It sho’ pay black folks to go blin’ 
in dis world 


JAKE: Porgy ain’t got much leg, but he 


sho’ got sense in dealin’ wid de w’ite 


folks 


porcy: (Slowly, as though half to him- 
Peter 
An’ dat Crown war a 


fo’eber gettin’ 


self.) I can’t puzzle dis t’ing out 
war a good man 
killer an’ into trouble 
But dere go Peter fo’ be lock up like 
t'ief, an’ here lie Robbins wid he wife 
an’ fadderless chillun. An’ Crown done 
gone he was fo’ do de same t’ing ober 
somewheres else 


again (The Negroes 


begin to sway and moan.) 
cLarA: Gone fo’ true! Yes, Jedus! 


(A voice raises the spiritual, “What 
de Matter, Chillun?” It swells slowly 
One voice joins in after another. The 
swaying and patting begin and grow 
slowly in and 


tempo emphasis. As 


before, BESS sways in silence.) 


“What’ de mattuh, chillun? 
What’ de mattuh, chillun? 
What’ de mattuh, chillun? 
Yuh can’t stan’ still 
Pain gots de body 
Pain gots de body 
Pain gots de body 
An’ I can’t stan’ still 


“What de mattuh, Sistuh? 
What de mattuh, Sistuh? 
What de mattuh, Sistuh? 
What de mattuh, Sistuh? 
Yuh can’t stan’ still 


















CROWN: Well, git dis: he’s temporary. |'se comin’ back when de hell dies down. 
BESS: All right. Only git out now. Here, take dis. 
(Evelyn E 


Jedus gots our brudder, 
Jedus gots our brudder, 
Jedus gots our brudder, 
An’ I can’t stan’ still.” 


(The door opens and the UNDERTAKER 
bustles into the room with an air of 
great importance. He is a short, yellow 
Negro with a low, oily voice. He is 
dressed entirely in black. He crosses 
to SERENA. The song dies away, but the 
swaying continues to its rhythm ) 


UNDERTAKER: How de saucer stan’ now, 


my sistuh? (Glances appraisingly at 


saucer.) 


SERENA: (In a flat, despairing voice.) 


Dere ain’t but fifteen dollah 
UNDERTAKER: Umph! Can’t bury um fo’ 
fifteen dollah. 


JAKE: He gots to git buried tomorruh or 
de Boa’d ob Healt’ ‘ll take um an’ gib 
um to de students. 


SERENA 


(Wildly.) Oh, fo’ Gawd’s sake 
bury um in de grabeyahd 


(She rises to 


Ja 


seizes the UNDERTAKER’S 


hers 


her knees and 
hand in both Imploringly.) Don't 
let de students hab um. I goin’ to work 
Monday, an’ I swear to Gawd I goin’ to 
pay yo’ ebery cent. 


(Even the swaying ceases now. The 
Negroes all wait tensely, their eyes 
UNDERTAKER’S face, 
After a moment’s 
UNDERTAKER’S profes- 
sional manner slips from him.) 


riveted on the 
pleading silently 
hesitation, the 


UNDERTAKER: (Simply.) All right, Sistuh. 
Wid de box an’ one carriage, it’s cost 
me more’n twenty-five. But I'll see yo’ 
trough. (An expression of vast relief 
sweeps into every face. SERENA silently 
relaxes across the foot of the bed, her 
head between her outstretched arms.) 
Yo’ can all be ready at eight tomorruh. 


It’s a long trip to de cemetery. 


(The UNDERTAKER goes out door. The 
Negroes gaze silently after him with 
eyes filled with gratitude. There is a 
moment of silence after his departure 





Then, carried out of herself by sym- 
pathy and gratitude, Bess, forgetful of 
the ban laid upon her, lifts her strong, 
beautiful voice triumphantly.) 


Bess: “Oh, I gots a little brudder in de 
new grabeyahd 

What outshine de sun, 

Outshine de sun,” 


(PoRGY’S voice joins hers.) 
“Outshine de sun.” 


(By the fourth line, many of the Ne- 
gro voices have joined in, and the 
song grows steadily in volume and 
fervor.) 


“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new 
grabeyahd 

What outshine de sun, 

An’ I'll meet um in de Primus Lan’.” 


(BESS’ voice is heard again for one 
brief moment alone as it rises high 
and clear on the first line of the 
chorus.) 


“T will meet um in de Primus Lan’!” 


(Then a full chorus, with deep basses 
predominating, crashes in on the sec- 
ond line of the refrain. SERENA, last 
of all, joins enthusiastically in the 
chorus.) 


“Oh, I'll meet um in de Primus Lan’! 
I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
I will meet um in de Primus Lan’! 


“Oh, I gots a mansion up on high 
What ain’t make wid’ han’, 

Ain’t make wid han’, 

Ain't muke wid han’, 

Oh, ' gots a mansion up on high 

V wat ain’t make wid’ han’, 

An’ I'll meet um in de Primus Lan”!” 


(The beautiful old spiritual beats tri- 
umphantly through the narrow room 


steadily gaining in speed. 


SERENA is the first to leap to her feet 
and begin to “shout.” * One by one 


as the spirit moves them, the Negroes 


follow her example till they are all on 


their feet, swaying, shuffling, clapping 
their hands 


Bess leads the “shouting” as she has 
the singing, throwing her whole soul 
into an intricate shuffle and complete 
urn. Each Negro “shouts” in his own 
individual way, some dancing in place, 
others merely swaying and patting 
their hands. 


Allelujahs” and cries of “Yes, Lord” 
are interjected into the singing. And 


; g’ is the term given by the Caro- 
lina Negroes to the body rhythms and steps 
with wh.ch they accompany their emotional 
songs 


the rhythm swells till the old walls 
seem to rock and surge with the 
sweep of it.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


St. Michael’s chimes the quarters and 
strikes one. Morning. 


The court is full of movement, the Ne- 
groes going about their tasks. At right 
front, a group of fishermen are rigging 
their lines. They are working leisurely 
with much noisy laughter and banter. 
Occasionally, a snatch of song is heard. 


porGy is sitting at his window. The soap- 
box car stands by his door, the goat is 
inside the room. Occasionally looks ovt 
door. 


JAKE: Fish runnin’ well outside de bar 
dese days. 


MINGO: (An onlooker.) Hear tell de 
Bufort mens bring in such a catch yes- 
terday dat de boat look like he gots 
floor ob silver. 


sim: I hears dey gots to t’row away half 
de catch so as not glut de market. 


JAKE: Yes, suh! Fish runnin’ well, an’ 
we mens bes’ make de mores ob it 


sm: Dats de trut’. Dem Septembuh 
storm due soon, an’ fish don’ like eas’ 
win’ an’ muddy watuh. 


ANNIE: (Calling across court.) Mus’ be 
you mens forget “bout picnic. Ain’t yo’ 
know de parade start up de block at 


ten o'clock? 
MINGO: Dat’s de trut’, Sistuh. 


(The men begin to gather up their 


fishing gear.) 


PorGY: (At window. Solicitously.) Bess, 
ain’t you wants to go to de picnic after 
all? Yo’ know I is membuh in good 
standin’ ob “De Sons and Daughters ob 


Repent Ye Saith de Lord.” 


Bess: (Unseen within room.) I radder 


stay home wid yo’. 


porcy: Yo’ gots jus’ as much right to 


go as any ’oman in Catfish Row 


BESS: (In unconvincing voice.) I ain't 


care much ‘bout picnic. 
(porGY is troubled. Sits in silence.) 


SPORTING LIFE: (Who has sauntered over 
to group of fishermen.) All yo’ mens 
goin’ to de picnic? 


JAKE: Goin’ fo’ sho’. How come yo’ tink 
we ain’t goin’? 


SPORTING LIFE: I jus’ ask. Don’ hab no 
picnic in Noo Yo’k. Yo’ folks still hab 
yo’ picnic on Kittiwah Islan’? 


jim: Listen to Sporting Life. He been 
six mont’ in Noo Yo’k, an’ he want to 
know ef we still hab we picnic on Kitti- 
wah! (They laugh.) 


(SPORTING LIFE moves off. Sits at MaA- 
r1a’s table. tity joins the group of 
men.) 


JAKE: All right, mens. I’m all fuh ridin’ 
luck fur as he will tote me. Turn out 
at four tomorruh mornin’, an’ we'll push 
de Sea Gull clean to de Blackfish Banks 
‘fore we wets de anchor. I gots a feelin’ 
we goin’ be gunnels under wid de pure 
fish when we comes in at night. 


tity: Yuh goin’ fuh take de Sea Gull 
out beyond bah? (She laughs. Calls out 
to NELSON, who is on far side of court.) 
Heah dis, Nelson. Dese mens aimin’ fuh 
take de Sea Gull to de Blackfish Banks! 
(NELSON joins the group. CLARA, over- 
hearing, slowly opproaches, her baby in 
her arms. LILy turns to the others.) Yo’ 
mens bes’ keep yo’ ole washtub close to 
home. Wait till yo’ gets a good boat like 
de Mosquito ’fore yo’ trabble. (All the 
men and tiLy laugh delightedly.) 


JAKE: Mosquito born in de water, but 
he can drown jus’ de same. (All laugh, 
LILy slapping NELSON’s shoulder in her 
appreciation. ) 


(cLaRA has stood silently beside them 


with anxious eyes.) 


cLARA: Jake! Yo’ ain’t plannin’ to take 
de Sea Gull to de Blackfish Bank? It’s 
time fuh de Septembuh storms. 


JAKE: (Laughing reassuringly.) Ain't 
yo’ know we had one stiff gale las’ yeah, 
an’ he nebber come two yeah han’ run- 
nin’. 


CLARA: Jake, I don’ want yo’ fuh go 
outside de bah! 


JAKES How yo’ t’ink we goin’ gib dat 
man child college edication? (They all 
laugh, except CLARA.) 


CLARA: Deys odder way fuh make money 
‘sides fish. 


JAKE: Hear de ‘oman! Mebbe yo’ like 
me to be a cotton picker! Huh? (The 
men laugh. scrp1o is playing about the 
court with a broad red sash pinned 
across his breast from shoulder to waist. 
It bears the legend, “Repent Ye Saith 
the Lord.” From the boy’s breast flutters 
a yellow ribbon with the word “Mar- 
shal.” He struts about court leading an 
imaginary parade. JAKE, looking about 
for change of subject, see sciPio and 
starts to his feet.) Heah, Scipio! Who 
sash dat yo’ gots? (scipio backs away. 
JAKE pursues.) Come heah, yo’! Jus’ as 
I t’ought. Dat’s my sash! 





SERENA: Oh, fo' Gawd's sake bury um in de grabeyahd. Don’ let de students hab um. 
| goin’ to work Monday, an’ | swear to Gawd | goin’ to pay yo’ ebery cent. 
UNDERTAKER: All right, Sistuh ... I'll see yo’ trough. 


(Not watching 
scip1o, in his flight from JAKE, runs 


where he is going, 


straight into MARIA, who delivers him 
to JAKE.) 
MARIA: Heah yo’ is, Jake 


T’ank yo’ kindly, Sistuh. 


while he rescues his sash 


JAKE: (To 
SCIPIO, and 
badge.) How yo’ t’ink I goin’ lead dis 
picnic parade atter yo’ been ruin my 
sash? 


on washing bench. Lights pipe.) 


(Pins ribbons on his breast. Sits 


(The crowd begins to break up with 
SERENA 
comes in at gate, wearing a neat white 
and a hat. Crosses to PORGY’S 
door, greeting her friends as she passes 


noisy laughter and joking 


apron 


them.) 
SERENA: (To the men.) Fine day fuh de 
picnic 
sim: Fine fuh true, Sistuh. 


(SERENA knocks at porcy’s door 
opens it. SERENA pays no attention to 


BESS 


her.) 


SERENA: (Looking through Bess.) Porgy! 
(Sees him at window. Crosses to him.) 
Oh, dere yo’ is. I gots news. I done been 


to see my white folks "bout Peter 
porcy: What dey say? 


SERENA: Dey say dey gots a white gen- 
tleman frien’, name ob Mistah Archdale, 
who is lawyer an’ he can get um out 
I tells um yo’ is de pusson fo’ um to 
talk to ‘cause yo’ gots so much sense 
when yo’ talks to w’ite folks. An’ dey 
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say he’ll come fo’ see yo’ ’cause he pass 
right by here ebery day, an’ you’ is 
cripple. (Turns away, ignoring BESS. 
Crosses, sits beside Jake, takes out and 
lights her pipe. MARIA is serving a late 
breakfast to SPORTING LIFE. JIM and MINGO 
have joined him at table. St. Michael’s 
chimes the quarter hour. MARIA crosses 
to pump to fill kettle. After a few puffs. 
SERENA whispers loudly to Jake.) It’s a 
shame when good Christian ’omans got 
to lib under de same roof wid a mur- 
derin’ she-debil like dat Crown’s Bess. 


JAKE: She don’ seem to harm nobody, 
an’ Porgy seem to like to hab she ’roun’ 


MARIA: Porgy change since dat ’oman go 
to lib’ wid he. 


SERENA: How he change? 
MARIA: I tell yo’ dat man happy now. 


SERENA: Go ‘long wid yo’. Dat ’oman 
ain’t de kin’ fo’ make cripple happy. It 
take a killer like Crown to hol’ she 
down. 


MARIA: Dat may be so, but Porgy don’t 
know dat yet. An’, sides, ef a man is de 
kin’ what need a ’oman, he goin’ be 
happy regahdless. 


JAKE: Dat’s de trut’, Sistuh. Him dress 
she up in he own eye, till she stan’ like 
de Queen ob Sheba to he. 


Porgy t’ink right now dat he 
gots a she-gawd in he room. 


MARIA: 


SERENA: Well, dere is gawds and gawds, 
an’ Porgy sho’ got de kin’ what goin’ 


gib um hell. Much as I likes Porgy, I 
wouldn’t swap a word wid she. 


MARIA: Dat all so, Sistuh. But yo’ keep 
yo’ eye on Porgy. He use to hate all 
dese chillen, but now he nebber come 
home widout candy ball fuh de crowd. 


JAKE: I tells yo’ dat ’oman— 
(BESS crosses to pump with bucket.) 


SERENA: Sh! 


(The three are silent watching BEss. 
She neatly dressed, walks 
queenly dignity, passes them as though 
they did not exist, fills her bucket, 
swings it easily to her head, turns 
from them with an air of cool scorn. 
and recrosses to her own door. The 


is with 


three look after her with varying exr- 
MARIA interested, SERENA 
indignant, JAKE admiring.) 


pressions: 


JAKE: Dat’s de t’ing. She sho’ ain’t askin’ 
no visit ofen none ob she neighbors. 


SERENA: Yo’ poor sof’-headed fool! Ain’t 
yo’ shame to set dere ‘fore me an’ 
talk sweet-mout’ ’about dat murderin’ 
Crown’s Bess? (Making eyes at him.) 
Now, ef I was a man, I'd sabe my sof’ 
wo’'d fuh de God-fearin’ ’omans. 


JAKE: Ef yo’ was a man— (Pauses, look- 
ing thoughtfully at her, then shakes his 
head.) No, it ain’t no use. Yo’ wouldn’t 
understan’. Dat’s somethin’ shemale 
sense ain’t goin’ to help yo’ none wid. 
(Knocks ashes from his pipe.) 
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(MARIA has turned toward her table. 
She suddenly puts down her kettle. 
strides to the table, seizes SPORTING 
LiFe’s hand, opens the fingers before 
he has time to resist, and blows a 
white powder from his palm.) 


SPORTING LIFE: (Furiously.) What yo’ 
tink yo’ doin’! Dat stuff cos’ money. 


(maRIA stands back, arms akimbo, 
staring down at him for a moment in 
silence. SPORTING LIFE shifts uneasily 
in his chair.) 


MARIA: (In stentorian tones.) I jus’ try- 
in’ to figger out wedder I better kill yuh 
decent now, wid yo’ frien’ about yo’ 
or leabe yo’ fuh de white folks to hang 
atter a while. I ain’t say nuttin’ no mat- 
ter how drunk yo’ gets dese boys on 
you’h rot-gut whisky. But nobody ain't 
goin’ peddle happy dus’ roun’ my shop. 
Yo’ heah what I say? 


SPORTING LIFE: Come now, ole lady, don't 
talk like dese ole-fashioned, lamp-oil 
folks. Why, up in Noo Yo’k, where I 
been waitin’ in a—hotel— 


maRIA: Hotel, eh? I suppose dese gal’ 
yo’ tryin’ to get to go back to Noo Yo’k 
wid yo’ is goin’ to be bordahs! (Shout- 
ing.) Don’ yo’ try any ob yo’ Noo Yo’k- 
in’ roun’ dis town. Ef I had my way, I'd 
go down to dat Noo Yo’k boat an’ take 
ebery Gawd’s mans what come up de 
gangplank wid a Joseph coat on he back 
an’ a glass headlight on he buzzum an’ 
drap um to de catfish ‘fore he foot 
hit decent groun’. Yes! my belly fair 
ache wid dis Noo Yo’k talk. (Bangs 
table so violently with her fist that 
SPORTING LIFE leaps from his chair and 
extends a propitiating hand toward her.) 


SPORTING LIFE: Dat’s all right, Auntie. 
Le’s you an’ me be frien’. 


MARIA: Frien’ wid you’! One ob dese 
day I might lie down wid rattlesnake, 
an’ when dat time come, yo’ kin come 
right ‘long an’ git in de bed. But till 
den, keep yo’ shiny carcass in Noo Yo’k 
til de debble ready to take cha’ge ob um 


(SIMON FRAZIER, an elderly Negro 
dressed in black frock coat, comes in 
at the gate, looks about, crosses to 
mMaria’s table. Maria is still glaring at 
SPORTING LIFE so ferociously that FRA- 
z1ER hesitates, MARIA looks up and sees 


him. She is suddenly all smiles.) 


MARIA: Mornin’, lawyer. Lookin’ fuh 
somebody? 


FRAZIER: Porgy live here, don’t he? 


MARIA: Sho’ he do. Right ober dere he 
room. 


FRAZIER: T’ank yo’, Sistuh. (Crosses to- 
ward PorGyY’s door.) . 


Lity: (Who is near porcy’s door.) Por- 
gy! Lawyer Frazier to see yo’. 
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(MARIA gives SPORTING LIFE final glare 
and enters shop. BESS helps PorRGY on 
to doorstep and returns to room.) 


FRAZIER: Mornin’, Porgy. 
porGy: Mornin’, lawyer. 


FRAZIER: I come to see yo’ on business 
fo’ one ob my wiite client’. 


porcy: Huh? 


FRAZIER: I been in to see Mistah Alan 
Archdale yesterday an’ he gib’ me mes- 
sage fo’ yo’. 

PorGY: Who he? 


FRAZIER: (In disgust.) Who he? Yo’ ain't 
know who is Mistah Alan Archdale? He 
lawyer, same as me. 


porcy: (Uneasily.) Whut he wants wid 
me? 

FRAZIER: I been in to see um on private 
business like we lawyers always has 
togedder. An’ he say to me, “Mistah 
Frazier, do yo’ know dat black scoun- 
drel dat hitchen his goat outside my 
window ebery mornin’?” I sez: “Yes, 
Misteh Archdale, I knows um.” An’ he 
say: “Well, when yo’ goes out, tell um 
to mobe on.” When I comes out, yo’ is 
gone, so I come heah fo’ tell yo’. Mobe 
on 


porcy: Why he don’t tell me heself? 


FRAZIER: Yo’ t'ink Misteh Alan Archdale 
gots time fo’ tell beggar to mobe on? 
No, suh! He put he case in my han’, an’ 
I is authorize fo’ tell yo’ yo’ gots to fin’ 
nudder hitchin’ place. 


Porcy: (Unhappily.) I been hitch on dat 
corner mos’ a mont’ now. Why he don’t 
want me ’roun’? 


FRAZIER: (Scratching his head.) I ain't 
quite make dat out. He say sompen 
‘bout de goat an’ de commodity adver- 
tise on de chariot. (Pointing to cart.) 
“Pure an’ fragrant.” Dat’s soap, ain’t it? 
I gather dat he t’ink yo’ goat need soap 
PporGY: (Astonished.) Whut a goat want 
wid soap? 


FRAZIER: (Also puzzled.) I ain't know 


ezac’ly. (BESS comes to doorway and 
stands behind PoRGY. FRAZIER resumes 
his authoritative tone.) All I knows is 
yuh gots to mobe on! (FRazIER looks up 
and sees Bess.) How yo’ do? (Looks at 
her. scrutinizing.) Ain’t yo’ Crown’s 
Bess? 


porGy: No, suh, she ain’t. She’s Porgy’s 
Bess. 


FRAZIER: (Sensing business.) Oh! I guess 
den yo’ goin’ be wantin’ divorce. 
porcy: Huh? 

FRAZIER: Ef de ‘oman goin’ stay wid’ yo’, 
she gots to hab divorce from Crown or 


else it ain’t legal. (Takes legal-looking 
document from pocket. Shows it to 


porGY. PoRGY looks at it, much impressed 
Passes it to BESS.) 


porcy: How much it cos’? 


FRAZIER: One dollah, ef dere ain’t no 
complications. (porcy looks dubious. 
FRAZIER quickly takes huge seal from his 
coat-tail pocket. Shows it to PorGy.) 
FRAZIER: When yo’ gits divorce, I puts 
dis seal on de paper to show you has 
paid cash 
PporGY: Bess, yo’ likes to hab divorce? 
Bess: (With longing.) Whut yo’ t’ink, 
Porgy? 
(The other Negroes are gradually 
edging nearer to listen.) 
porcy: I goin’ buy yo’ divorce. Bring 
me my pocketbook 


(BESS goes into room and returns im- 


mediately with a number of small 


coins tied up in a rag, hands it to 
porcy. He laboriously counts out a 
dollar in nickels and pennies. In the 
meantime, FRAZIER is filling in docu- 
ment with fountain pen. Group of 
Negroes now listening frankly. FRAZIER 
takes coins from porcy. Counts them 


BESS holds out out her hand for docu- 
ment.) 


FRAZIER: (Pocketing coins.) Wait a min- 
ute. 'Tain’t legal yet. (Holding paper in 
hands, lowers glasses on his nose. Be- 


gins in solemn tones.) Yo’ name? 
ress: Bess. (FRAZIER makes note.) 
FRAZIER: Yo’ age? 

BESS: Twenty-six yeah. 


FRAZIER: Yo’ desire to be divorce from 
dis man Crown? 


Bess: Yas, boss. 

FRAZIER: Address de co’t as Yo’ Honor. 

Bess: Yas, Yo’ Honor. 

FRAZIER: When was yo’ an Crown marry? 
(BESS hesitates.) 


Bess: I don’t rightly ‘member, boss— 
Yo’ Honor. 


FRAZIER: One yeah? Ten yeah? 


Bess: Ain’t I done tell yo’ I don’ re- 
member? 


tity: She ain’t neber been marry 
FRAZIER: (To BESS.) Dat de trut’? 
Bess: Yas, Yo’ Honor. 


FRAZIER: (Triumphantly.) Ah, dat’s a 
complication. 


Bess: I ain’t know dat mattered. 


porGy: Yo’ can’t gib she divorce? Gib 
me back my dollah. 


FRAZIER: Who say I can’t gib she di- 
vorce? But, under circumstances, dis 
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divorce cos’ two dollah. It take expert 
fuh divorce ‘oman whut ain’t marry. 


BEss: Don’t pay um no two dolluh, 
Porgy. It ain’t wuth it. 


FRAZIER: Berry well, den, ef yo’ wants 
to go on libbin’ in sin. (Takes coins 
from pocket and begins to count. Seeing 
that they do not weaken, he pauses 
abruptly in his counting.) Seein’ dat 
we is ole frien’, I goin’ make dis divo’ce 
dollah an’ er half. (Again takes out im- 
pressive seal. porcy eyes seal, greatly 
impressed. Begins counting out more 
pennies. FRAZIER affixes seal. Hands it to 
porcy. Pockets extra money.) 


FRAZIER: Dat ain’t much money consid- 
erin’ whut yo’ gets. One dollah an er 
half to change from a ‘oman to a lady. 


Bess: (Happily.) T’ank yo’ kindly, Yo’ 
Honor. 


Frazier: Glad to serbe yo’. When yo’ 
ready to buy license, come to me. 


porcy: Whut she want wid license? She 
gots divorce, ain't she? 


FRAZIER: Well, yo’ ought to be stylish 
like de white folks, an’ follow up di- 
vorce wid marriage license. (porcy and 
Bess look quite depressed at prospect 
of further complications.) Well, good- 
mornin’, Missus Porgy. (Turns to go. 
To maria.) Yo’ gots de cup coffee fo’ 
sweeten my mout’? 


maRIA: Sho’ I is. Step right ober. (She 
and FRAZIER enter cookshop.) 


(The court is alive with noisy laugh- 
ter and action. A fish vendor is call- 
ing his wares. St. Michael’s is chiming 
the half hour. marta is bustling back 
and forth serving the men at her table. 
SERENA is pumping water and calling 
to her friends. ANNIE is holding cLara’s 
baby, rocking and tossing it. CLARA is 
rearranging sash with motto “Repent 
Ye Saith the Lord” across JAKE’s 
breast, and consulting the others as 
to the proper angle. The sash adjusted, 
JAKE bursts into song. “Brer Rabbit, 
whut yo’ da do dey!” LiLy answers 
with second line of song. The duet 
continues. SCIPIO runs in at gate. Runs 
to SERENA.) 


scip1o: Dey’s a buckra comin’. I heah 
um axin’ outside ef dis Catfish Row. 


(The Negroes suddenly break off in 
their tasks. JAKE ceases to sing.) 


NELSON: (Calling to sERENA.) Whut he 
say? 

SERENA: (In guarded voice, but address- 
ing the court in general.) W'ite gen’man. 


(There is a sudden deep silence, con- 
trasting strangely with noise and 
movement that preceded it. ANNIE 
gives cLaRA her baby, goes quickly 
inside her own door. JAKE removes 
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sash, puts it in pocket. SERENA retreats 
behind her tubs. The men at table 
give absorbed attention to their food. 
MARIA serves them in silence without 
looking up. scip1o becomes engrossed 
in tinkering with an old barrel hoop. 
BESS goes inside. porcy feigns sleep. 


ALAN ARCHDALE, a tall kindly man in 
early middle age, whose bearing at 
once stamps him the aristocrat, enters 
the court, looks about at the Negroes, 
all ostensibly oblivious of his pres- 
ence.) 
ARCHDALE: (Calling to scip10.) Boy! 
(sciP10 approaches, reluctant, shuffling.) 
I’m looking for a man by the name of 
Porgy. Which is his room? (sciP10 shuf- 


fles and is silent.) Don’t you know 
Porgy? 


scipio: (His eyes on the ground.) No, 
suh. 


ARCHDALE: He lives here, doesn’t he? 
scip1o: I ain’t know, boss. 


(CLARA is nearest. ARCHDALE crosses to 
her. She listens submissively, her eyes 
lowered.) 


ARCHDALE: I’m looking for a man named 
Porgy. Can you direct me to his room? 


cLaRA: (Polite, but utterly negative.) 
Porgy? (Repeats the name slowly as 
though trying to remember.) No, boss, 
I ain’t nebber heah ob nobody ‘roun’ 
dese parts name Porgy. 


ARCHDALE: Come, you must know him. 
I am sure he lives in Catfish Row. 


CLARA: (Raising her voice.) Anybody 


heah know a man by de name Porgy? 


(Several of the Negroes repeat the 
name to one another, with shakes of 
their heads.) 


ARCHDALE: (Laughing reassuringly.) I'm 
a friend of his, Mr. Alan Archdale, and 
I want to help him. 


(SERENA approaches. Looks keenly at 
ARCHDALE.) 


SERENA: Go ‘long an’ wake Porgy. Can't 
yo’ tell folks when yo’ see um? 


(A light of understanding breaks over 
cLara’s face.) 


cLarA: Oh, yo’ means Porgy! I ain't 
understan’ whut name yo’ say, boss. 
(voices all about the court: “Oh, de 
gen’man mean Porgy. How come we 
ain’t onderstan’!” CLARA crosses to PORGY'S 
door, all smiles.) A gen’man come fuh 
see Porgy. 


(PORGY appears to awake. ARCHDALE 
crosses to him.) 


PoRGY: How yo’ does, boss? 


ARCHDALE: You're Porgy? Oh, you're the 
fellow who rides in the goat cart. (Sits 
on step.) 


porcy: Yes, boss, I gots goat. 


ARCHDALE: Tell me about your friend 
who got locked up on account of the 
Robbins murder. 


porcy: (His face inscrutable.) How come 
yo’ to care, boss? 


ARCHDALE: Why, I'm the Rutledge’s law- 
yer, and I look after their colored folks 
for them. Serena Robbins is the daugh- 
ter of their old coachman, and she asked 
them to help out her friend. 


porGy: (A shade of suspicion still in his 
voice.) Peter ain't gots no money, yo’ 
know, boss; an’ I jus’ begs from do’ 
to do”! 


ARCHDALE: (Reassuringly.) It will not 
take any money. At least, not much. 
And I am sure that Mrs. Rutledge will 
take care of that. So you can go right 
ahead and tell me all about it. 


(PoRGY’s suspicions vanish.) 


porGcy: It like dis, boss. Crown kill Rob- 
bins, an’ Peter see um do it. Now Crown 
gone he ways, an’ dey done gots ole 
Peter lock up. 


ARCHDALE: I see, aS a witness. 


porcy: Till dey catch Crown, dey say, 
but ef dey keep um lock up till den, dat 
ole man gots er life sentence. 


ARCHDALE: (Under his breath.) The dirty 
hounds! (He is silent for a moment, his 
face set and stern. PORGY waits. ARCHDALE 
turns wearily to him.) Of course, we 
can go to law about this, but it will take 
no end of time. There is an easier way. 


(Across the sunlit walls of Catfish 
Row falls the shadow of a great bird 
flying low, evidently just out range of 
vision of audience. There is a sudden 
great commotion in the court. Cries of 
“Drive um away,” “Don’t let um 
light,” “T’row dis brick.” Brooms are 
waved at the bird overhead. Bricks 
thrown. porcy looks up in anviety. 
BESS comes to door with broom. ARCH- 
DALE rises in perplexity.) 


porcy: Dribe um off, Bess! Don’t let um 
light. 


ARCHDALE: What is it? What's the matter? 


(The shadow rises high. The commo- 
tion dies down.) 


porGy: Dat’s a buzzard. Yo’ don’ know 
dat bird like fo’ eat dead folks? 


ARCHDALE: But there’s no one dead here, 
is there? 


PorGY: Boss, dat bird mean trouble. 
Once de buzzard fold he wing an’ light 
ober yo’ do’, yo’ know all yo’ happiness 
done dead. 


(With relief, the Negroes stand watch- 
ing the bird disappear in the distance. 
ARCHDALE also looks after it.) 








SERENA: It's a shame when good Christian ‘omans got to lib under de same roof 
wid a murderin’ she-debil like dat Crown's Bess. 


{Rose 


SERENA: (Leaning from her window and 


surveying court.) It sho’ make 
to see all dese superstitious 
colo’d folks makin’ spectacle ob demself 
befo’ de w’ite gentlemans. Ain’t we all 
see dat buzzard sit smack on Maria’s 
table day fo’ yesterday? An’ whut hap- 


pen? Nuttin’! No bad luck ’tall. 


MARIA: (Indignantly.) Bad luck! Whut 
dat ‘oman call bad luck? Ain’t I had 
more drunk customer’ yesterday dan 


me 
‘shamed 


any day dis mont’? Dey fair bus’ up 
my shop. (Goes into shop muttering 


indignantly.) 


ARCHDALE: back to PORGY.) 


Now, listen. Peter must have someone 


(Turning 


to go his bond. Do you know a man by 
the name of Huysenberg who keeps a 


corner shop over by the East End 
Wharf? 
porcy: (His face darkening.) Yes, boss, 


I knows um. He rob eberybody he git 


he han’ on. 


ARCHDALE: I see you know him. Well, 
take him this ten dollars and tell him 


MacClendon, Fr 


Wilson, Evelyn £ 


that you want him to go Peter’s bond 
He hasn’t any money of his own, and 
his shop is in his wife’s name, but he 
has an arrangement with the magistrate 
that makes him entirely satisfactory 
(Hands porcy a ten-dollar bill.) Do you 
understand? 


porcy: Yes, boss. T’ank yo’, boss. 


(ARCHDALE, about to go, hesitates, looks 
at goat-cart.) 


ARCHDALE: Porgy, there’s another little 
matter I want to speak to you about. 
The last few weeks you've been begging 
right under my office window. I wish 
you'd find another place. (Noticing 
porcy’s troubled expression.) There are 
lots of other street corners. 


porcy: (Sadly.) I done try all de oder 
corner, boss. Ebery time I stop fo’ beg, 
somebody tell’ me to keep mobin’. But 
I been beggin’ under yo’ window fo’ 
t’ree week’ now, an’ I beginnin to say 
to myself, “Porgy, yo’ is fix fo’ life. Mus’ 
be yo’ is found a gentlemans whut got 
place in de heart fo’ de poor cripple.” 





ARCHDALE: I have a place in my heart for 
the cripple but not for the goat. 


porGy: Dis bery nice goat, boss. Lawyer 
Frazier say yo’ t’ink he need soap. But 
I don’t see how dat can be, boss. Two 
week han’ runnin’ now dat goat eat up 
Serena’s washin’ soap. 


ARCHDALE: He doesn’t need it inside. 


porcy: (Mystified.) Whut goat want wid 
wap outside? (Suddenly: enlightened.) 
Oh, yo’ don’ like to smell um? (FRAZIER 
comes from shop. Sees ARCHDALE. Ap- 
proaches. Stands waiting, hat in hand 
PoRGY is now all smiles.) Dat all right, 
boss. By tumorroh I goin’ hab’ dis goat 
wash till yo’ can’t tell um from one ob 
dose rose bush in de park. 


ARCHDALE: I’m sorry, Porgy. But you 
must find another place. 


FRAZIER: Good-mornin’, Misteh Arch- 
dale. I done gib dis beggar yo’ message. 
(Sternly to porcy.) "Membuh what I tell 
yo —Mobe on! 


ARCHDALE: All right, Frazier. (To porcy.) 
If Peter isn’t out in a week, let me 
know. (Turning to take leave): I sup- 
pose you're all going to the picnic today. 


(The Negroes nod and smile. porcy 
looks wistfully at Bess, who stands 
behind him in the doorway. ARCHDALE 
is crossing toward gate.) 


JAKE: Yas, boss. We goin’ 


PoRGY: Bess, ain't yo’ change yo’ mind 
‘bout picnic now yo’ gots divo’ce? 


(ARCHDALE catches word “divorce,” 
turns.) 
ARCHDALE: Divorce? 
porGy: (Proudly.) Yas, boss, Misteh 


Frazier jus’ sell my ‘oman a divo’ce. 
She an honest ‘oman now. 


ARCHDALE: (Sternly, to FRAZIER, who is 
looking guilty.) Didn’t the judge tell 
you that if you sold any more divorces 
he’d put you in jail? I’ve a good mind 
to report you 


FRAZIER: Mus’ be dat judge fergit dat I 
votes de Democratic ticket. 


ARCHDALE: That won’t help you now. 
The gentleman from the North, who has 
come down to better moral conditions 
among the Negroes, says you are a 
menace to morals. He’s going to have 
you indicted if you don’t quit. 


PorGy: (Suspiciously; handing paper to 
ARCHDALE.) Ain’t dis no good as he stan’, 
boss? Cause I ain’t goin’ pay um fo’ 
no more complications. (As ARCHDALE 
glances over the paper, porcy glares 
vindictively at FRAZIER.) Dat lawyer 
come ‘round heah in he By-God coat, 
an’ fo’ yo’ can crack yo’ teet’, he gone 


wid yo’ las’ cent. 
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ARCHDALE: (Reading.) “I, Simon Frazier, 
hereby divorce Bess and Crown for a 
charge of one dollar and fifty cents cash. 
Signed, SIMON FRAZIER.” Well, that’s 
simple enough. (Examines seal.) “Sealed 
—Charleston Steamboat Company. Don’t 
you know that there is no such thing 
as divorce in this state? 


FRAZIER: I heah tell dere ain’t no such 
er ting fuh de w’ite folks; but de 
colo’d folks need um so bad, I ain’t see 
no reason why I can’t make one up 
whut sattify "em. (His voice breaks.) 
Dem divo’ce is keepin’ me alibe, boss, 
an’ whut mo’, he is keepin’ de colo’d 
folks straight. 


ARCHDALE: How’s that? 


FRAZIER: Dat jedge say he gots to lib 
togedder anyhow till dey done dead. 
Dat’s de law, he say. But black folks 
ain’t make dat way. I done get my black 
folks all properly moralize, an’ now he 
say he goin’ jail me. Ef I stops now de 
folks leabe each odder anyway. Ef it 
don’t cos’ de man nuttin’ to leabe he 
wife, he ain’t goin’ keep she er mont’. 
But when he gots fuh pay dolluh to get 
way, he goin’ t’ink twice ’fore he trabble. 


(ARCHDALE keeps from laughing with 
difficulty.) 


Bess: Ain’t mah divo’ce no good, boss? 
Porgy done pay one dolluh an’ er half 
fuh it. 


ARCHDALE: (Looking at paper.) I could 
hardly say that it is legal. 


Bess: Legal! Dat wo’d mean good? 
ARCHDALE: Well, sometimes. 


porcy: Plenty of our frien’ is divo’ce’, 
boss. 


ARCHDALE: (With accusing look at FRa- 
zieER, who cringes.) So I hear. (Again 
consults paper.) You've left this man, 
Crown, and intend to stay with Porgy? 


Bess: Yes, suh. 


ARCHDALE: I suppose this makes a re- 
spectable woman of you. Um—on the 
whole—I'd keep it. I imagine that re- 
spectability at one-fifty would be a bar- 
gain anywhere. (Hands papers to BESS. 
Turns back to FRAZIER.) But remember, 
Frazier: No more divorces! Or to jail 
you go. I won't report you this time. 
(The goat sticks its head out door. 
PorGY throws his arm around its neck. 
ARCHDALE turns to go.) Good morning. 
(Crosses toward gate.) 


FRAZIER: (Close by porcy’s door. Re- 
covering from his emotion enough to 
speak.) Gawd bless yo’, boss. Good 


mornin’, boss. 


PorGY: (Imitating FRAZIER’s professional 
manner.) Mobe on, please. Mobe on! I 
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gots er bery polite goat heah whut ob- 
ject to de smell ob de jail bird. (arcu- 
DALE, overhearing, laughs suddenly. Goes 
out gate, his shoulders shaking with 
laughter. FRAZIER moves off, talks to 
Negroes in background, and soon leaves 
the court. BESS sits by PoRGY on step.) 
Ain’t yo’ hear de boss laugh? 


BESS: Fo’ sho’ I heah um laugh. 


porcy: (Hugging goat.) No, no, brud- 
dah, we ain’t goin’ mobe on. When we 
makes de buckra laugh, we done win. 
We goin’ spend we life under Misteh 
Archdale’s window. Yo’ watch! 


(Draws himself up by door frame, 
goes inside. BESS remains on step. St. 
Michael’s chimes the three-quarter 
hour. Preparations for the picnic are 
now at their height. One by one the 
women, when not on stage, have 
changed to their most gorgeously col- 
ored dresses. Men and women are 
now wearing sashes all bearing the 
legend: “Repent Ye Saith the Lord.” 
The leaders have also badges denot- 
ing their various ranks: “Marshal,” 
etc. Baskets are being assembled in 
the court. The court is full of bustle 
and confusion. SPORTING LIFE saunters 
over to Bess, who is sitting on step 
wistfully watching the picnic prep- 
arations.) 


SPORTING LIFE: "Lo, Bess! Goin’ to picnic? 
Bess: No, guess I'll stay home. 


SPORTING LIFE: Picnics all right fo’ dese 
small-town people, but we is used to de 
high life. Yo’ an’ me onderstan’ each 
odder. I can’t see fo’ de life ob me what 
yo’ hangin’ ’roun dis place for! Wid yo’ 
looks, Bess, an’ yo’ way wid de boys, 
dere’s big money fo’ yo’ an’ me in Noo’ 
Yo’k. 


BESS: (Quietly.) I can’t remembuh eber 
meet a nothin’ I likes less dan I does yo’. 


SPORTING LIFE: (Laughingly.) Oh, come 
on, now! How ’bout a little touch happy 
dus’ fo’ de ole time’ sake? 


BEss: I t’rough wid dat stuff. 


SPORTING LIFE: Come on! Gib me yo’ 
hand. (Reaches out and takes her hand, 
draws it toward him, and with other 
hand unfolds paper ready to pour 
powder.) 


BESS: (Wavering.) I tells yo’ I t’rough! 


SPORTING LIFE: Jus’ a pinch. Not ’nough 
to hurt a flea. 


(BESS snatches her hand away.) 
Bess: I done gib’ up happy dus’. 


SPORTING LIFE: Tell dat to somebody 
else! Nobody eber gib’ up happy dus’. 
(Again he takes her hand and she does 
not resist. Gazes fascinated at the pow- 


der. porcy’s hand reaches suddenly into 
the open space of the door; seizes spoRT- 
ING LIFE’s wrist in an iron grip. SPORTING 
LirE looks at the hand in astonishment 
mixed with a sort of horror.) Leggo, yo’ 
damn cripple! (The hand twists sport- 
ING LiFe’s wrist till he relinquishes 
Bess’ hand and grunts with pain. Then 
por¢y’s hand is silently withdrawn.) 
Gawd, what a grip fo’ a piece ob a man! 


Bess: (Rising.) Go ‘long now. 


SPORTING LIFE: (Regaining his swagger.) 
All right! Yo’ men friend’ come an’ dey 
go. But ’membuh, ole Sportin’ Life an’ 
de happy dus’ here all along. (Saunters 
along—goes out gate.) 


(From the distance is heard the blare 
of a discordant band. It is playing 
“My Soul’s so Happy dat I Can’t Sit 
Down,” though the tune is scarcely 
recognizable to the audience. The 
Negroes, however, are untroubled by 
the discords. One or another sings a 
line or two of the song. A jumble of 
voices rises above the music: “Here 
come de orphans!” “Dere de orphan 
band down de block!” “Le’s we go!” 
etc. 


A man passes outside the gate, stop- 
ping long enough to call in to the 
occupants of Catfish Row: “Eberybody 
gettin’ in line up de block. You folks 
bes’ hurry.” 


PORGY comes out on doorstep to watch. 
Sits. BEss stands beside him absorbed 
in the gay scene. porcy looks at her 
keenly, troubled.) 


JAKE: (In the midst of his preparations.) 
Come ‘long to de picnic, Bess! (Does 
not wait for reply.) 


porcy: (Triumphantly.) Dere! Don’ yo’ 
hear Jake ask yo’ fo’ go? Go ‘long! 


Bess: Plenty ob de mens ask me. Yo’ 
ain’t hear none ob de ladies sayin’ 
nuttin’. 

PorGY: Bess, yo’ can put on my lodge 


sash an’ be just as good as any ‘oman 
in dat crowd. 


BEsS: (With a little laugh.) Yo’ an’ me 
know it take more’n sash. 


(The confusion grows. Picnickers once 
started on their way come scurrying 
back for forgotten bundles. sciP10 runs 
in at gate in high excitement.) 


scip10o: (Breathless; to SERENA.) Ma, I 
gots good news fo’ yo’. 


SERENA: What dat? 


sciP10o: De bandmaster say I can be a 
orphan. 


(The song breaks out in greater 
volume.) 





“Sit down! I can’t sit down! 

Sit down! I can’t sit down! 

Sit down! I can’t sit down! 

My soul’s so happy dat I can’t sit 
down! 

Cause yo’ can’t git yo’ rights when 
yo’ do. 


I was sleepin’ on a pile ob lumbah 

Jus’ as happy as a man could bé 

When a w'ite man woke me from my 
slumbah 

An’ he says, ‘Yo’ gots fo’ work now 
cause yo’ free.’’ 


(Other voices are calling back and 
forth: “How dem little fella can play!” 
“Ain't yo’ ready! Time fo’ go!” “We 
off fo’ Kittiwah!” 


The band plays with more abandon 
BESS wears the expression of a dreamer 
who sees herself in the midst of the 
merrymakers. Her feet begin to shuf- 
fle in time to the music. porcy does 
not look up, but his eyes watch the 
shuffling feet.) 


porGy: (Mournfully.) Yo’ can’t tell me 
yo’ ain’t wants to go. 


(The Negroes troop across the court 
all carrying their baskets. In twos and 
threes they go out at the gate. Among 
the last to go, MARIA comes hurrying 
from her shop carrying a gigantic 
basket. Turns to follow the others. 
Sees porcy and Bess. Hesitates. As 
though afraid of being left behind, 
turns again toward gate. Then reso- 
lutely sets down her basket.) 


MARIA: What de mattuh wid yo’, Sistuh? 
Ain't yo’ know yo’ late fo’ de picnic? 


(A sudden wave of happiness breaks 
over Bess’ face. She is too surprised 
to answer.) 


porcy: Bess says she ain't figgerin’ 


to go. 


maria: (Crosses rapidly to them.) Sho’ 
she goin’! Eberybody goin’. She gots to 
help me wid my basket. I gots ’nough 
fo’ six. Where yo’ hat? (Reaches hat 
just inside door and puts it on BEss’s 
head.) 


porcy: (Taking sash from pocket and 
holding it out to Bess.) Here my sash, 
Bess. 


(MARIA unties BESS’s apron, Throws it 
through door. Takes sash from porcy, 
pins it across BeEss’s breast, jerking her 
peremptorily about to save time. Then 
starts for her basket.) 


MARIA: Come ‘long now! 


Bess: (Hesitating.) I hate fo’ leabe yo’, 
Porgy. 


porcy: (Happily.) I too happy fo’ hab 
yo’ go. 
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MARIA: Ain’t yo’ goin’ help me wid dis 
basket? (Bess hurries to her and takes 
one handle of basket.) See yo’ some 
mo’, Porgy! (MARIA crosses rapidly to 
gate. To keep her hold on the basket, 
Bess is forced to hurry. Looking back.) 
Good-bye-Porgy! 


(MARIA, apparently seeing the others 
far ahead and anzious not to be left 
behind, breaks into a lumbering run, 
dragging BESS after her. Bess is wav- 
ing to porGY as she goes. 


The voices of the Negroes grow 
fainter. Then the last distant crashes 
of the band are heard, and the court 
is quiet. 


PoRGY sits on his doorstep dreaming. 
gazing happily into space, rocking a 
little. Takes pipe from his pocket, 
knocks out ashes; lights it. 


Across the sunlit walls falls the shad- 
ow of the buzzard flying lazily over 
the court. PORGY remains in happy 
abstraction, oblivious of the bird. Puffs 
leisurely at his pipe. 


The shadow hovers over his door: 
then falls across his face. He looks up 
suddenly and sees the bird. Swift 
terror sweeps into his face.) 


porGy: (Frantically.) Get out ob here! 
Don’ yo’ light! Lef’ it! Yo’ hear me! 
Lef’ it! (He waves futile arms at it. The 
bird continues to hover above him.) Get 
out! Somebody bring broom! Don’ yo’ 
light on my door, yo’ debil! Help! Some- 
body help me! Oh, Gawd! He struggles 
down the steps and at last reaches the 
brick. The shadow wings of the bird 
close as it comes to rest directly over 
porGy’s door. Grasping the brick, he 
again looks up to take aim. His fingers 
slowly relax, and the brick falls to the 
ground.) "Tain’t no use now. "Tain’t no 
use. He done lit. 


(porGy regains his seat on step and 
sits looking up at the bird with an 
expression of hopelessness as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


Kittiwah Island. Moonlight revealing a 
narrow strip of sand backed bya tangled 
palmetto thicket. In the distance (right) 
the band is playing “My Soul’s so Happy 
dat I Can’t Sit Down.” JAKE, MINGO, and 
several others troop across stage from 
left to right, swinging apparently empty 
baskets. 


MINGO: Dis been some picnic, but, Lor’, 
I tired! 


JAKE: (Swinging his basket in a circle.) 
Dis basket some lighter fo’ carry dan 


when we come out. (Breaks into song: 
“My Soul’s so Happy,” etc. The others 
join in. They go off right, their song 
growing fainter in distance. 


(SERENA and ity enter, followed a 
moment later by BESS and MARIA. MA- 
RIA is puffing, out of breath.) 


MARIA: I ain’t no han’ fo’ walk so fas’ 
on a full stomach. (Stops abruptly 


Looks about her on ground.) 


Yo’ goin’ miss de boat ef yo’ 
ain’t hurry, Sistuh. 


SERENA 


MARIA: It was jus’ about heah I los’ my 
pipe. I ’membuh dere was palmetto sort 
ob twisted like dat. 


LILy: How come yo’ lose yo’ pipe? 


MARIA: (Searching ground. The others 
help her.) I was sittin’ under de tree 
a-smokin’, an’ I see a Plat-eye ha’nt 
a-lookin’ at me t’rough de palmetto leaf 
An’, ‘fo yo’ can crack yo’ teet’, I is gone 
from heah, but my pipe ain't gone wid 
me. 

LILy: Plat-eye ha’nt! What was he like? 


MARIA: Two big eye’ like firekall 
a-watchin’ me. 


SERENA: (Scornfully.) Plat-eye ha’nt! 
Yo’ ain’t read nuttin’ in de Bible "bout 


Plat-eye is yo? 


MARIA: I ain’t needs to read "bout ‘em. 
I sees ‘em lookin’ at me t’rough de pal- 
metto leaf 


SERENA: Jus’ like yo’ hab buzzard set 
on yo’ table two day ago, an’ yo’ hab’ 
mighty ha’d time a’thinkin’ up some bad 
luck to lay on um 


MARIA: Bad luck! Ain’t I lose my pipe 
dat I smoke dese twenty yeah’, an’ my 
mudder smoke um befo’ me? 


LILY: I ain’t partial to sleepin’ out wid 
de rattlesnake’. Le’s we go or de boat 
go widout us. 


mMaRIA: Ef dat boat go widout me, dey’s 
goin’ to be some sick people in Catfish 


Row when I gets back. (Steamboat 
whistles off right. MARIA answers it.) 
Hold yo’ halt! I ain’t goin’ til I gets 
my pipe. 


BESS: Yo’ bes’ go along, Maria, and le’s 
we whut is de fas’ walker’ look fo’ um 
a bit. 

MARIA: (Pointing left.) It might hab’ 
been a little farder back dat way I lose 
um. (BESS begins to search at left and 
wanders off left, her eyes combing the 
ground.) An’ it might hab’ been a little 
farder dese way. (Goes off right search- 
ing. LiLy follows. SERENA continues her 
search on stage.) 


tity: (Off right.) I ain’t see um no- 
wheres. Le’s we go. 





MARIA: (Farther in distance.) I goin’ fin’ 
um. 


(From the blackness of the thicket 
two eyes can be seen watching SERENA. 
As she turns in her quest, she sees 
them. For a moment, she is motion- 
less; then her breath catches in a 
shuddering gasp of horror, and she 
flees swiftly off right. A snatch of the 
sing rises suddenly in distance and 
quickly dies down again. BESS comes 


on from left, her head bent, still 
searching. 


A great black hand creeps slowly out 
among the palmetto branches and 
draws them aside. Bess hears the 
sound, Straightens, stands rigid. lis- 
tening.) 


Bess: (In a low, breathless voice.) 
Crown? 


crown: Yo’ know bery well dis Crown. 
(She turns and looks at him. He partly 
‘emerges from the thicket, naked to the 
waist, his cotton trousers frayed away 
to the knees.) I seen yo’ land, an I been 
waitin’ all day fo’ yo’. I mos’ dead on 
dis damn islan”! 


Bess: (Looks at him slowly.) Yo’ ain't 
look mos’ dead. Yo’ bigger’n eber. 


crown: Oh, plenty bird’ egg, oyster, an’ 
t'ing. But I mos’ dead ob lonesome wid 
not a Gawd’s person fo’ swap a word 
wid. Lor’ I’se glad yo’ come! 


BESS: I can’t stay, Crown, or de boat 
go widout me. 


crown: Got any happy dus’ wid you’? 
Bess: No. 


crown: Come on! Ain’t yo’ gots jus’ a 
little? 


Bess: No, I ain't. I done gib up dope. 
(crown laughs loudly.) 


crown: It sho’ do a lonesome man good 
to hab’ he ‘oman come an’ swap a couple 
joke wid um. 


BESS: Dat’s de Gawd’s trut’. An’ ‘sides— 
I gots sompen fo’ tell yo’. 


crown: Yo’ bes’ listen to whut I gots 
fo’ tell yo’. I waitin’ here til de cotton 
begin comin’ in. Den libin’ ‘ll be easy. 
Davy'll hide yo’ an’ me on de ribber 
boat fur as Savannah. Who yo’ libin’ 
wid now? 


Bess: I libin’ wid de cripple Porgy. 


crown: (Laughing.) Yo’ gots de funny 
tas’ in men. But dats yo’ business. I ain't 
care who yo’ takes up wid while I'm 
away. But ‘membuh whut I tol’ yo’ 
He’s temporary! I guess it be jus’ couple 
week’ now ’fo’ I comes fo’ yo"! 


Bess: (With an effort.) Crown, I got 
somepen fo’ tell yo’. 
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crown: What dat? 
Bess: I—I sort ob change’ my way’. 
crown: How yo’ change’? 


BEss: I—I libin’ wid Porgy now—an’ I 
libin’ decent. 


crown: Yo’ heah whut I tol’ yo’? I say 
in couple week I comin’ fo’ yo’, an’ yo’ 
goin’ tote fair ‘less yo’ wants to meet 
yo’ Gawd. Yo’ gits dat? 


Bess: Crown, I tells yo’ I change’. I 
stayin’ wid Porgy fo’ good. (He seizes 
her by the arm and draws her savagely 
toward him. The steamboat whistles.) 
Take yo’ han’ off me. I goin’ miss dat 
boat! 


crown: Dere’s anudder boat day after 
tomorruh. 


Bess: I tells yo’ I means what I says 
Porgy my man now. 


CROWN: (Jeering at her.) I ain't had a 
laugh in weeks. 


Bess: Take yo’ hot han’ off me. I tells 
yo’ I stayin’ wid Porgy for keeps. 


crown: Yo’ is tellin’ me yo’ radder hab 
dat crawlin’ cripple dan Crown? 


Bess: (Taking a propitiatory tone.) It 
like dis, Crown—lI de only ‘oman Porgy 
eber hab’. An’ I thinkin’ how it goin’ be 
if all dese odder folks goes back to Cat- 
fish Row tonight, an’ I ain’t come home 
to um. He be like a little chil’ dat los’ 
its ma. (crown, still holding her, throws 
back his head and laughs. Bess begin to 
be frightened.) Yo’ can laugh, but I tells 
vo’ I change”! 


crown: Yo’ change’ all right. Yo’ ain't 
neber been so funny. 


(The boat whistles. She tries to pull 
away. He stops laughing and holds 
her tighter with lowering look. Draws 
her nearer.) 


Bess: Lemme go, Crown! Yo’ can get 
plenty odder women. 


crown: What I wants wid odder wo- 
men? I gots a ‘oman. An’ dats yo’. See? 


Bess: (Trying flattery.) Yo’ know how it 
always been wid yo’, Crown—yo’ ain't 
neber want for a ‘oman. Look at dis 
chest, an’ look at dese arm’ yo’ got! 
Dere’s plenty better-lookin’ gal dan me. 
Yo’ know how it always been wid yo’. 
Dese five year ‘now I been: yo’ ’oman— 
yo’ could kick me in de street, an’ den, 
when yo’ ready fo’ me back, yo’ could 
whistle fo’ me’ an’ dere I was again 
a-lickin’ yo’ han’. What yo’ wants wid 
Bess? She gettin’ ole now. (She sees 
that her flattery has failed and is terri- 
fied.) Dat boat goin’ widout me! Lemme 
go! Crown, I'll come back fo’ see yo.’ 
I swear to Gawd I'll come on de 
Friday boat. Jus’ lemme go now! I can’t 


stop out here all night. I ‘fraid! Dere’s 
t’ings movin’ in de t’icket—rattlesnake, 
an’ such! Lemme go, I tells yo’. Take 
yo’ han’ off me! 

crown: (Holding her and looking stead- 
ily at her.) No man ever take my ‘oman 
from me. It goin’ to be good joke on 
Crown ef he lose um to one wid no leg’ 
an’ no gizzard. (Draws her closer.) So 
yo’ is change, is yo’? (Grips her more 
tightly. Looks straight into her eyes.) 
Whut yo’ say now? 


BEss: (Summoning the last of her reso- 
lution.) I stayin’ wid Porgy fo’ good. 


(His jaw shoots forward, and his huge 
shoulder muscles bulge and set. Slow- 
ly his giant hands close round her 
throat. He brings his eyes still closer 
to hers. The boat whistles long and 
loud, but neither gives sign of hear- 
ing it. After a moment, crown laughs 
with satisfaction at what he sees in 
BESS’ eyes. 


His hands leave her throat and clasp 
her savagely by the shoulders. Bess 
throws back her head with a wild 
hysterical laugh.) 


crown: I knows yo’ ain’t change’! Wid 

yo’ an’ me, it always goin’ be de same. 

See? 
(He swings her about and hurls her 
face forward through an opening in 
the thicket. Then, with a low laugh. 
he follows her. She regains her bal- 
ance and goes on ahead of him. The 
band is still playing, but growing faint 
in the distance.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT THREE 


SCENE 1 


St. Michael's chimes the half hour. 
Curtain. The court before dawn. Lights 
in a few windows: MARIA’s, JAKE’s, 
PORGY'’S. 


The fishermen are preparing for an ear- 
ly departure. 


JAKE: (Coming from his door.) Dat all 
de breakfas’ I time fo’. (Calls to men 
in mariaA’s shop.) Come on yo’ mens! It 
almost light. 


(CLARA comes from their room, the 
baby in her arms. Her eyes are anx- 
ious and reproachful, but she says 
nothing.) 


sim: (Coming from maria’s shop, wip- 
ing his mouth.) Yo’ ready Jake? We 
bes’ be off. 


JAKE: Le’s we go! 
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(MARIA appears in her doorway, wip- 


ing hands on her apron.) 


MARIA: Good-bye, boys! Hope yo’ has de 


same good luck today! 


(JAKE quickly takes baby from cLara’s 
arms, kisses it hurriedly, and returns 
it to CLARA.) 


JAKE: "Bye big boy! 


(BESS’s voice is heard from her room 
All the Negroes 


stop suddenly to listen.) 


droning in delirium 


BEsS: Eighteen mile to Kittiwah—eight- 


een mile—palmetto bush by de sho’ 


rattlesnake an’ such 


(JAKE crosses to PORGY's window.) 
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JAKE: How Bess dis mornin’ 


(PORGY appears at window.) 


porcy: She no better. 


JAKE: She still out she head? 


( PORGY nods ) 


Dat all 


BESS: Bess goin’ fin’ um fo’ yo’ 


right, Maria, Bess goin’ fin’ um 


(JAKE shakes his head sadly. Hurried- 
! They go 


y recrosses to the other men 
toward gate together, cLara following.) 


sim: I bet dat catch we made yesterday 
de bigges’ catch eber make ‘round dese 
parts 

We bes’ 


Look to me like de las’ good day 


NELSON make de mores ob to- 
day 


we goin’ hab’. Gots a wet tas’ to um. 


JAKE 


kin’ 
ob talk to talk ‘fore my ‘oman? Ain't 


Don’ yo’ know dat ain’t de 


FRAZIER: When 


yo 


gits 


hears de raggin’ I gits ebery day 
But, 


She ain’t sayin’ a 


yo’ 
trained 
So 
Clara! (JAKE gives CLARA a hurried 


(Laughs.) see' I gots ‘er 


now word long 

aj- 
fectionate pat and follows the other men 
as they troop out the gate, talking and 


laughing. The gate clangs shut behind 
them. CLARA goes silently into her roo» 


, 
closes door.) 


Mus’ be 
fin’ 


BESS right heah on de groun’ 
Bess 


drones on.) 


goin’ um (BESS'’s voice 


(MARIA, in her doorway, listens a mo- 


Then to 
hesitates, by the 
silently 
They listen a 


ment crosses PORGY’s door 


awed mystery of 


délirium. SERENA the 


crosses 


court and joins MARIA 


moment longer.) 


She still out 
They 


(In a low 


head? 


silent.) 


SERENA voice.) 


she (MARIA nods stand 


BEss: (From the Eighteen mile 


to Kittiwah 
Eighteen mile to Kittiwah 


room.) 


palmetto bush by de sho’ 


He 


seems older and feebler, but his Jace 


(PETER appears outside the gate 


s joyful Pushes gate open, comes in- 
Sees 


toward 


to court, looking eagerly about 
the two 
them.) 


women and crosses 


PETER: How eberybody? 
(They turn and see him 
MARIA: (Joyfully.) Ef it ain’t ole Peter! 


Heah Daddy Peter home again 
Hey, yo’ Lily! Heah yo’ ole man. Lordy 


SERENA 


we is glad fo’ see yo"! 


divorce, | dis seal de paper to 


PORGY 


puts on 


Bess, yo likes to hab divorce? 
A R Mathiore. Rise MatcClendon ’'s 


show 


(LILY her 
Hurries to PETER and greets him 


fully.) 


comes running aoor 


from 


ioy 
gran daddy 


tity: Ef it ain’t my ole 


PETER: I be 
eber see Catfish Row 


sin fo’ tink mebby I 


(BESS's sudden 


The 


toward 


voice rises in a 


1 
turn awestricken 


pomen 


PETER, wh 


the 


aoor 


PORGY’'S 


’ — y 4 
heard s mystified by 


His 


question 


not 


pressions die away 


looks noly from one to 


other. BESS again takes mono 


up her 


tonous refrain 


BESS sort ol sted 


twl 


like 


’ 


PETER: Whut de mattuh? 


(Shouting inte ur.) 
sick 


(Shout ng 


MARIA Porgy’s 


oman bery 


LILY She out she head 


PETER: How long she been like dat? 


MARIA: More’n a week now. Eber 


we hab de picnic on Kittiwah 


since 


She off by sheself ar 


de 


lo 


SERENA wander 


git lost in palmetto ticket. She ain’t 


come home two day 


Maria, I goin’ fin 
to Kittiwah 


Dat’s right 
eighteen 


BESS um 


muie eighteen 


mile 


Das 


Yo’ here wid Porgy now 


PorGY: (Within soothingly.) 


all right, Bess 


room, 


Bess: (Monotonously.) Palmetto bush by 


de sho’ 


yo has paid cash 





(MARIA, SERENA, and PETER stand wide- 
eyed, looking in at the door. They do 
not go too near.) 


porcy: Yo’ right here wid Porgy an’ 
nuttin’ can’t hurt yo’. Soon de cool 
wedder comin’ an’ chill dese febers. 


PETER: (Shaking his head.) Dat ‘oman 
bery sick. (The women nod.) 


porGy: Ain’t yo’ remembuh how de cool 
win’ come to town wid de smell ob pine 
tree an’ how de stars is all polishin’ up 
like w'ite folks silber? Den eberybody 
git well. Ain’t yo’ know? Yo’ jus’ keep 
still an’ watch what Porgy say. 


(Silence in the room. CLARA comes 
from her door carrying her baby, 
crosses to the gate and stands looking 
out toward the sea. 


After a moment, porGy comes from his 
door, softly closes it behind him.) 


porcGy: I t’ink mebby she goin’ sleep 
now. (Sinks wearily on to step. Dully.) 
Dat yo’ Peter? A whole week gone, 
now, an’ she ain’t no better! What I 
goin’ do? (A moment of silence.) 


PETER: Ef-yo’ wants to listen to me, I ad- 
vise yo’ to send she to de wiite folks’ 
hospital. 
(Blank consternation. marta is first to 
find her voice.) 


MARIA: (Speaking into his ears.) Fo’ 
Gawd’s sake, Peter! Ain’t yo’ know dey 
lets colo’d folks die dere so dey can gib 
um to de student’? I say dey gib um to 


de student’. 


PETER: De student’ ain’t gits um till he 
done dead. Ain’t dat so? Den he can’t 
hurt um none. Ain’t dat so too? An’ 
I gots dis to say. One ob my w'te folks 
is a nurse to de hospital. An’ dat lady is 
a pure angel wid de sick colo’d folks. Ef 
I sick to-morruh I goin’ to she, an’ what 
she say is good wid me. I wants dis 
carcass took care ob while he is alibe. 
When he done dead, I ain’t keer. 


tity: (Shouting.) Yo’ ain’t keer wedder 
yo’ is cut up an’ scatter, ’stead ob bein’ 
bury in Gawd’s own grabeyahd! 


PETER: Well, mebby I ain’t say I jus’ as 
lief. But I tink Gawd onderstan’ de 
succumstance an’ make allowance. 


porcy: (Moaning.) Oh, Gawd! Don't let 
um take Bess to de hospital! 


SERENA: (In injured tone.) Mus’ be yo’ 
is all fegit how I pray Clara’s baby out 
ob de convulsion. Dey ain’t nebber been 
a sick pusson or corpse in Catfish Row 
dat I has refuse’ my prayers. Dey is fo’ 
de righteous an’ fo’ de sinner all two. 


porcy: Dat’s right, Sistuh. Yo pray ober 
um. Dat can’t hurt um none. 


(SERENA closes her eyes and begins to 
sway.) 
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SERENA: Oh, Jedus who done trouble de 
watuh in de Sea of Gallerie— 


porcy: Amen! 


SERENA: —an’ likewise who done cas’ de 
debil out ob de afflicted time an’ time 
again— 


PETER: Oh, Jedus! (Begins to sway.) 


SERENA: —what make yo’ ain’t lay yo’ 
han’ on dis sistuh’ head— 


Lity: Oh, my Fadder! 


SERENA: —an’ sen’ de debil out ob she, 
down a steep place into de sea, like yo’ 
used to do, time an’ time again. 


PorGY: Tire an’ time again. 


SERENA: Lif’ dis poor cripple up out 
ob de dus’— 


PETER: Allelujah! 


SERENA: —an’ lif’ up he ‘oman an’ make 
she well, time an’ time again. 
(They sway a moment in silence 
Then seReNA silently rises and de- 


parts. After a moment, PETER and LILY 
follow her.) 


MARIA: (In a low voice.) Listen to me 
Yo’ wants dat ‘oman cure up, ain’t yo’? 


porcy: Yo’ knows I does. 


MARIA: Bery well, den. Why ain’t yo’ 
sen’ to Lody? 


porGy: Fo’ make conjur’? 


MARIA: Yo’ gots two dollah? (porcy 
nods.) Den yo’ bes’ waste no time. Yo’ 
go quick to Lody an’ gib she de two 
dollah an’ tell she to make conjur’ fo’ 
cas’ de debil out ob Bess. 


(mINGcO has sauntered in and taken 
a seat at the table by maria’s door.) 


porcy: How I goin’ leabe Bess? 


mINGO: Hey, Maria! How "bout a little 
serbice? 


MARIA: Here, yo’ Mingo, come here! (He 
crosses to them.) Yo’ do little job fo’ 
Porgy an’ I gib yo’ de free breakfas’ 
when yo’ gits back. Yo’ know Lody, de 
conjur’ ’oman? 


mINGcO: Who don’t know Lody! 


MARIA: Yo’ go to Lody an’ tell she fo’ 
make conjur’ fo’ cas’ de debil out ob 
Porgy’s Bess. He goin’ gib’ yo’ two 
dollah fo she. 


(PorGY has taken out his money bag 
and is counting out pennies.) 


MINGO: Dat long way to Lody’s ’fore 
breakfus’. 


MARIA: Listen to um! Ef yo’ wa’n’t dead 
on yo’ feet, yo’ could get dere an’ back 
in ten minute’. 


miIncoO: Whut yo’ gots fo’ breakfus’? 


MARIA: I gots de butts meat fo’ grease 
yo’ mout’, an’ de corn bread an’ ‘lasses 
fo’ sweet yo’ mout’. 


MINGE: How ‘bout er little shark steak? 


MARIA: Listen to me. boy! I ain’t serbe 
no free breakfus’ alley cat. 


MINGO: (Belligerently.) Who you callin’ 
alley cat? 

MARIA: (Despairingly.) Dis fella ain't 
know nuttin’! Get dis! I decides fo’ my 
customer’ whut dey goin’ hab’, but ain’t 
yo’ neber been in one ob dem stylish 
rest’rant where de name ob all de 
victual’ is writ up on de wall, an’ you 
can pick an’ choose ‘mong um? Dat’s 
alley cat. 


porGY: I goin’ gib’ yo’ quarter fo’ goin’. 
minco: Ah! He ain’t so far now! 


porcy: (Handing him money.) Here 
de two dollah fo’ Lody an’ de quarter 
fo’ yo’self. 

(MINGO starts for gate.) 


MARIA: Dat breakfas’ I promise yo’ goin’ 
be on de table in ten minute’. Ef yo’ 
ain't hurry, he’ll be cold. 


MINGO: I be back fo’ yo’ can crack yo’ 
teet’. (Goes out gate and off to left. 
St. Michael’s chimes the three-quarter 
hour.) 


MARIA: Quarter till five. Eben dat lazy 
critter can’t spend more’n ten minute’ 
gittin’ to Lody’s. By fib o’clock sure, she 
goin’ hab she conjur’ make. 


porcy: (Eagerly.) Yo’ t’ink dat cure she? 


MARIA: I ain’t tink. I know. Yo’ watch 
what I say, my brudder. Bess good as 
cure right now. Yo’ gots jus’ a quartuh 
hour to wait. Come fib o'clock, dat 
‘oman well. (Crosses to her shop. Goes 
about her work.) 


(SERENA has gone to work at her tubs. 
She now calls to ciara, who still 
stands gazing out through gate.) 


SERENA: What yo’ stan’ dere fo’, Clara? 
Boats must be out ob sight by now. 


CLARA: Dey been out ob sight fo’ long 
time now. 


MARIA: (Working at her table.) Yo’ ain't 
gots no call fo’ worry ‘bout yo’ man. 
Dis goin’ be a fine day. 


cLaRA: I neber see de watuh look so 
black. 


maRIA: Well, has yo’ eber see it look 
so still? 


cLARA: No. He too still. An’ somet’ing 
in my head keep a-listenin’ fo’ dat hur- 
ricane bell. (Crosses to SERENA. Sits on 
bench.) Let me sit here wid yo’, an’ 
yo’ talk a lot. 


MARIA: (Who has crossed to pump with 
kettle.) I gots a feelin’— 
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SERENA’ What yo’ gots a feelin’ bout? 


MARIA: I gots a feelin’ when dat ‘oman 
of Porgy’s got lost on Kittiwah Islan’ 
she done been wid Crown. 


SERENA: (Her face darkening.) Yo t’ink 
Crown on Kittiwah? 

MARIA: I always figger he been dere in 
dem deep palmettuhs, an’ when I hear 
de t’ings dat ‘oman keep sayin’ in she 
sickness, I sure ob two t’ing’—one, dat 
he is dere, and two, dat she been wid 
um. 

cLarA: Yo’ beliebe she still run wid 
Crown! 


MARIA: Dem sort ob mens ain't need to 
worry "bout habin’ women. 

SERENA: Bess goin’ stay wid Porgy ef 
she know what good fo’ she! 

MARIA: She know all right, an’ she lobe 
Porgy. But, ef dat buck come after she, 
dey ain't goin’ be nobody ‘round here 
but Porgy an’ de goat. 


(As MARIA speaks, porcy comes from 
his door. The other women sign to 
MaRIA to be careful. Seeing porcy, she 
drops the subject and returns to her 
shop.) 


SERENA: (Piling clothes in basket.) Come 
on, Clara, lend me a han’ wid dese 
clothes. 


(cLaRA, holding baby on one arm. 
takes one handle of basket. SERENA 
lifts the other. They carry it through 
SERENA’S door. PoRGY sits on his door- 
step, his face tense, waiting. 


DADDY PETER comes from his door fol- 
lowed by LiLy, who carries the honey 
tray. She places it on his head and 
returns to room, closing the door. 
PETER crosses toward gate, beginning 
instantly to chant.) 


PETER: I gots honey.—Has yo’ gots 
honey?—Yes, ma’am, I gots honey.— 
You gots honey cheap? ... 


(A woman leans from an upper win- 
dow and calls.) 


THE WOMAN: Oh, honey man! Honey 


man. 


PETER: (Going on.) Yes, ma’am, my 
honey cheap. 


THE WOMAN: Hey, dere! I wants some 
honey! 
(PETER goes out gate and off to the 
right.) 
PETER: You gots honey in de comb?— 
Yes, ma’am, I gots honey in de comb.— 
Heah comes de honey man!—I gots 
honey. 
(PoRGY sits waiting. St. Michael’s be- 
gins to chime the hour. porcy grows 
suddenly rigid. As the chimes contin- 
ue, MARIA comes to her doorway and 
stands motionless, also listening. She 
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and PORGY gaze at each other across 
court with tense, expectant faces. The 
chimes cease.) 


porcy: (In a low, vibrant voice.) Now 
de time! Oh, Gawd! 


(St. Michael’s strikes five. As PoRGy 
and MaRIA still wait motionless, BESS’s 
voice is heard, weakly.) 


Bess: Porgy! (porcy and MARIA are both 
electrified by the sound. They gaze at 
each other with joyful faces, but for a 
second neither moves.) Porgy! Dat yo’ 
dere, ain't it? Why yo’ ain’t talk to me? 
porcy: (With a half-laugh that breaks 
in a sob.) T’ank Gawd! T’ank Gawd! 


(BESS appears in the doorway in her 
white nightgown. She is very weak.) 


Bess: I lonesome here all by myself. 
(MARIA crosses to her quickly. Gently 
assists her as she lowers herself to seat 
beside PorRGY.) 

Bess: It hot in dere. Let me sit here a 
while in de cool. 


MARIA: I'll get yo’ blanket. 


porGy: Maria, ain’t she ought to go 
back to bed? 


MARIA: (Going past them into room.) 
Let she be. What I done tell yo’? Ain’t 
dat conjur’ cured she? 


BESS: I been sick, ain’t it? 
porcy: Oh, Bess! Bess! 
Bess: What de mattuh? 


PorGy: (Almost sobbing with relief.) 
Yo’ been bery sick! T’ank Gawd de con- 
jur’ cure yo"! 


(MARIA reappears with blanket, which 
she wraps about BEss.) 
MARIA: I ain’t goin’ let yo’ set here bery 
long. (Returns to her shop.) 


porGy: I got yo’ back, Bess! 
Bess: How long I been sick, Porgy? 


PorGy: Jus’ a week. Yo’ come back from 
Kittiwah wid yo’ eye like fireball, an’ 
Maria git yo’ in de bed. An’ yo’ ain't 
know me! (Bess suddenly catches her 
breath in a stifled sob.) What de mat- 
tuh, Bess? 


Bess: I guess I ain’t know nuttin’ wid 
de feber—or I ain’t come back at all! 


PporGy: Yo’ ain’t come back to Porgy? 
(She begins to moan hysterically.) 
Bess: No, I ain’t ought to come back! 


PorGy: (Soothingly.) Dat all right. Don’ 
yo’ worry none, Bess. I knows yo’ been 
wid Crown. 


(BESS draws in her breath sharply, 
then speaks in a whisper.) 


Bess: How yo’ know? 





porcy: Yo’ been talk bout um while yo’ 
out ob yo’ head. 


Bess: What I say? 


porcy: Yo’ ain’t say nuttin’ ‘cept crazy 
stuff, but Gawd gib cripple to know 
many t’ing he ain’t gib strong men 


Bess: Yo’ ain't want me go away? 


porcy: No, I ain't want yo’ go, Bess. 
(Looks at her keenly. A moment of 
silence.) Yo’ neber lie to me, Bess 


Bess: No, I neber lie to yo’. Yo’ gots to 
gib me dat. (Another silence.) 


PorGy: How t’ings stan’ ‘tween yo’ an’ 
Crown? 


Bess: (After a pause.) He comin’ fo’ me 
when de cotton come to town. 

porcy: Yo’ goin’? 

Bess: I tell um—yes. (PorGY turns his 
head from her and sits looking straight 
before him. After a moment, BEss reaches 
out timidly and lays her hand on his 
arm. Then she tries to encircle it with 
her fingers.) Porgy! Gawd! Yo’ gets de 
arm like stebedore! Why yo’ muscle pull 
up like dat? (He looks at her, his face 
set and stern. She cowers, her hand still 
on his arm.) It make’ me ’fraid! 


(A pause.) 
porcy: Yo’ ain’t gots nuttin’ fo’ be ’fraid 
of. I ain’t try to keep no ’oman what 


don’ want to stay. Ef yo’ wants to go 
wid Crown, dat fo’ yo’ to say. 


BESS: I ain’t wants to go, Porgy. (porcy 
looks at her with hope.) But I ain’t yo’ 
kin’. When Crown put he hand on me 
dat day, I run to he like watuh. Some 
day again he goin’ put he han’ on my 
t’roat. It goin’ be like dyin’, den. But 
I gots to talk de trut’ to yo’. When dem 
time come, I goin’ to go. (Silence.) 


Porcy: (In a whisper.) Ef dey wa’n’t 
no Crown, Bess! Ef dey was only jus’ 
yo an’ Porgy, what den? 


(She looks into his face with an ex- 
pression of yearning. Then, suddenly, 
the weakness of her illness sweeps 
down upon her and she breaks out 
hysterically, trembling with fear.) 


Bess: Oh, fo’ Gawd’s sake, Porgy! Don’t 
let dat man come an’ handle me! Ef yo’ 
is willin’ to keep me, den lemme stay! 
(Her voice rises hysterically, broken by 
sobs.) Ef he jus’ don’ put dem hot han’ 
on me, I can be good! I can ’membuh! 


I can be happy! (The sobs overcome 
her.) 


porGy: Dere, dere, Bess. (Pats her arm 
soothingly, waiting for the storm to 
spend itself. She grows suddenly quiet, 
except for occasional silent, rending 
sighs.) Yo’ ain’t need to be afraid. Ain’t 
yo’ gots yo’ man? Ain’t yo’ gots Porgy 
fo’ take care ob yo’? What kin’ ob mans 
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yo’ tinks yo’ gots anyway, fo’ let anud- 
der mans carry he ‘oman? No, suh! Yo’ 
gots yo’ man now! Yo’ gots Porgy! (BEss 
has become quiet. A pause.) Dere, now 
Yo’ up too 
help yo’ back to bed. 


been set long. Let Porgy 


(He draws himself up by the door 
frame. BESS rises unsteadily and, with 
a hand on his arm, they make their 
into the the 


door behind them 


way room. PORGY closes 
MINGO appears out- 
side the gate, steadies himself against 
it, then staggers through and crosses 
to maria’s table. Slumps into chair 
Pounds on table, then buries head in 


his hands. MARIA comes to doorway.) 


A’- 


fas’! 


Oh, dat yo’, Mingo! Gawd 


drunk 


MARIA 


mighty, how yo’ gits so 
(Goes into shop and immediately re- 
turns with breakfast things on a tray 
Begins putting them before him.) I bet 
yo’ drink dat rot-gut stuff straight! Ain't 
yo’ know nuff to pollute yo’ whisky wid 


watuh? 


Don’ 
want dat stuff. Wants de shark steak 


MINGO: (Pushing dishes away.) 


(Hands So yo’ don’ 
want dat stuff! Bery well! Yo’ wants de 


shark steak! Yo’ t’inks I shark 


steak wid de free breakfas’? 


MARIA on hips.) 


gibin’ 


shark 


movements 


MINGO: I tells wants de 
steak (Witl 


draws a handful of change from pocket.) 


yo’ I 


uncertain 


(Mollified.) 
pay fo’ 


Ob 
(MINGO 
table. It is all 


yo 
the 


MARIA course, ef 


Soin’ ' pill 
goin um spills 


money i? a pie on pe n- 


Her 
eyes are suddenly filled with suspicion. ) 


Where 


nies. MARIA stares at it, then at him 


yo’ gits dat money” (mrnco looks 


She 
Where yo’ gits dat 


up at her stupidly speaks in a 


jerocious whisper.) 


money MINGO seems to try to recol- 


is’ like Porgy 


zes 


(She 


feet 


sudade l j sé 
Dats Porgy’s 


he gibe 


} im to his 


money, I tells yo’, what yo’ fo’ 


Lody! (MINGO opens his mouth to pro- 


Don’ 


test, searching wildly for words.) 


vo lie to me 


‘nough fo’ li'l’ drink 
shake whicl 
I t'ink 
I can't find she 
Leggo me 
off her 


MINGO: I jus’ take 


MARIA 


gives him a sa sage 


- . 
seems to spill out further words.) 


move 


ado.) 


Lody must h: 
(Witi 
= 


lady! sires 


veak bra ol 


shake grip.) 


MARIA holds hi ighter and bi 
His eyes 

he 
that 


face close 


meet hers, and sees a 


he 


LenLYy 


of such cold ferocity 


and sobs with terror.) 
Oh, Jedus 
Yo’ Yo 


drink up de conjur’ money ob a poor 


MINGO 


MARIA low, crawlin’ houn’! 


dyin’ ‘oman, an’ ain’t leabe she nuttin’ 


but de Christian prayers! You listen to 
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me! (Slowly and impressively.) Fo’ yo’ 
own good, I goin’ lock yo’ up in my 
coset till yo’ sober nuff to keep yo’ 
mout’ shut. Den mebby I lets yo’ loose 
But I goin’ to be where I can git my 
han’ on yo’ again! Ef yo’ eber tell Porgy 
-dat 
deliber dat message to Lody, I goin’ hab 


or any libin’ pusson yo ain't 


yo’ blood on my soul when I stan’ at 
de Jedgment. Now, yo’, gots dat straight 


in yo’ head? - 


She 


swings him suddenly about, hurls him 


(MINGO, unable to speak, nods 


nto her room, and closes the door on 


Wipes 
with 


him her face on apron, 


to- 
Baffled.) 


looks mystified expression 


closed door 


Jedus 


(Considers a moment 


ward PORGY'S 


Mus’ 
after a 
few 
stops 


hab’ 


I] 


Bess 
Takes a 

Then 
with decision.) No, I be damn ef 


He did. He 


into her room 


been done cure 


steps toward porcy’s doo) 


gots it in um. (Goes 
Bangs door beh nd her ) 


ain’t 


(For a 


a? d 


the 
Suddenly 
y the deep, ominous 
very different fr 
Michael's 


resident of Catfish Row. « 


moment court is empty 


silent the silence is 


broken b clang 
sil- 


Instantly 


of a bell, om the 


ver tone of St 
every reept- 
s in the court or 


Har 


mot onless 


ng MINGO and BESS 


leaning from his window ng 


come, they now stand 


scarcely breat/ mag listen ng to the 


bell. clara, with her baby, has come 


SPORTING LIFE: 


Verwayne, F 


from serena’s door, her eyes briglit 
with terror.) 
Mus’ be 
He 


MARIA de bell fo’ a hot wave 
Yo’ 


twelbe 


see! ain’t goin’ ring more’n 


(Who half 


audibly.) 


LILY has been counting 


ten—eleben—twelbe 


(For a moment no one breathes. Then 


the bell rings on. Every face is 


denly rigid with horror.) 


CLARA: (Wildly.) Twenty! (She runs to 


the gate and looks off left.) 


(Following and seeking to com- 
Dat bell mistake’ 
yo’ membuh de hurricane? 


he take 
Now 
breaf ob air 


(All 


gate and are 


SERENA 
fort 
Ain't 


How 


her.) mus’ be 


las’ 


two day’ fo’ blow up? 


ANNIE eberyt’ing quiet. Not 


the Negroes have gone to the 


gazing off to left.) 


porGy: (From his window.) How de 


Custom House flag? 


He ‘right 
like always 


SERENA dere on de pole, jus’ 


too relieved.) Dor i 


(See g it 


flag dere, Clara? 


MARIA 


vo’ see dat 


(Reassur 


ain't no hurricane 


SERENA ngly to CLARA.) Dat 


signal, is it? 


MARIA: Ain't yo’ know long as de Amer- 


ican flag wabin’ ober de Custom House 


dat mean eberyt'ing all right, jus’ like 


Leggo, yo’ damn cripple! 
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(They are all gazing off left at the 
distant flag. Suddenly, a new wave of 
horror sweeps simultaneously over 
every face. MARIA’s speech breaks off 
with her lips still parted.) 


tity: (In a low, awed voice.) Gawd! 
Dey take um down! 


(They continue to gaze, fascinated, 
but CLARA turns away, back into the 
court. Her terror has given way to 
dull hopelessness.) 


cLaRA: Dey don’ hab’ to run up no hur- 
ricane signal to tell me nuttin’. My head 
stop listenin’ fo” um now 


porGy: De mens goin’ see de signal an’ 
come home quick. 


CLARA: Dey can’t see dat signal from de 
Blackfish Banks, an’ dey dere by dis 
time 


ANNIE: (Hysterically.) How dey goin’ 


come back wid no win’ fo’ de sail? 


MARIA: (Sternly silencing her.) Dey can 
row in ‘fo’ dis storm come. He ain't 
here yet, is he? 


porcy: No, he ain't here yet. 


tity: I ain’t fo’ worryin’ "bout ting dat 
mightn’t happen ’tall. 


(There is a general babble of voices 
“Time ’nough fo’ worry when de storm 
come!” “Mebby by to-morruh we 


habe lil’ storm!” etc. 


While they reassure themselves, the 
sea is darkening. The shutters of Cat- 
fish Row begin to flap back and forth 
in a sudden wind. CLARA stands watch- 
ing the swinging shutters.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


Before the rise of the curtain the sound 
of the wind and water begins and swiftly 
swells and rises. Through the wind the 
chimes and bells of St. Michael’s are 
heard, sometimes rising clear and strong 
as the wind lulls, then lost completely 
in a sudden gust. 


The curtain rises on SERENA’S room, dim 
and shadowy in the light of guttering 


kerosene lamps. The Negroes are hud- 


dled together in groups. A few have 
found seats on the chairs and bed. 
Others sit on the floor. A small group 
at right, including SERENA and PETER, 
are on their knees, swaying and singiny 
the monotonous chant of “The Judg- 
ment Day Spiritual.” 


PORGY and BESS sit together on the floor 
at left front. CLARA stands motionless at 
window, her baby in her arms. Every 
face is filled with fear. They shudder 
and draw closer together as the wind 
rises. 


THE SINGERS: “We will all sing togedduh 
on dat day, 

We will all sing togedduh on dat day’ 

An’ I'll fall upon my knees an’ face de 
risin’ sun, 

Oh, Lord, hab mercy on me!” 


MARIA: (Speaking above the monoto- 
nous chant.) What yo’ stan’ dere all de 
time a-lookin’ out fo’, Clara? Yo’ can’t 


see nuttin’ in de dark. 


CLARA: (Gazing out between slats of 
closed shutters; in a flat, dull voice.) 
I t’ink I see a little light now ‘round 
de edge ob dis storm. He mus’ be mos’ 
daytime. 


(In a sudden silence of the wind, a 
faint, distant sound is heard.) 


ANNIE: What dat? Sound like a whinny 


cLARA: Somebody's poor horse in de 
watuh. 


porGyY: (Moaning.) My poor li'l’ goat 
He goin’ to dead. Dat goat’s my leg’, 
I can’t neber walk again! 


MARIA: Dat’s right sma’t goat, Porgy 
He goin’ to climb on yo’ bed an’ keep 
he head out ob de watuh. Yo’ watch 
whut I say! 

PETER: Yo’ bes’ come sing wid we, Clara 
Dat make yo’ feel better. 


ccaRA: (Suddenly hysterical.) I mos’ 
lose my min’ wid yo’ singin’. Yo’ been 
singin’ de same speritual since daylight 


yesterday! 


SERENA: (Severely.) Ain’t we want to be 
ready when de grabe gib up de dead an 
Gabriel sound he trumpet? 


SPORTING LIFE: I ain’t so sure dis de 
Jedgment Day. We hab bad storm ’fore 


SERENA: Not like dis. 


MINGO: I ’mernbuh my ma tell me, when 
dey hab de eart’quake here, all de 
colo’d people sing dat Jedgment Day 
speritual, waiting fo’ de sound ob de 
trumpet. But he ain’t de Judgment Day 
den, an’ mebby he ain’t now. 


SERENA: Dat may be so, but dis ain't 
no time fo’ takin’ chances. (Bursts again 
into song. Her group joins her.) 


(The shutters suddenly fly apart and 
flap violently in the wind, drowning 
out the singing. The Negroes cower 
and draw closer together. Some of the 
men struggle to capture the flying 
shutters. BESS sits calm, gazing straight 
ahead of her. porcy is watching her 
thoughtfully.) 


PorGyY: (In a brief moment of quiet.) 
Yo’ ain’t 'fraid, Bess? (Bess shakes her 
head. A pause.) What make yo’ ain't 


say nuttin’? 


Bess: I jus’ t’inkin’. (The men finally 


lash the shutters together with rope.) 
Yo’ know whut I t’inkin’ "bout, Porgy 


porcy: Yo’ t’inkin’ what storm like dis 
mus’ be like out on de sea islands. 


(BESS nods.) 
Bess: Wabe’ like dese mus’ wash clean 
across Kittiwah. (After a moment, she 


lays her hand on his arm. porcy looks 
keenly into her eyes.) 


porGy: Yo’ sorry? 


sess: I sorry fo’ any man lef’ out in 
storm like dis. But I can stop a-listenin’ 
(Puts her 
hand in his.) I guess yo’ gots me fo’ 


now fo’ his step a-comin’. 


keeps, Porgy. 
porcy: Ain't I tells yo’ dat all ‘long. 


(A distant roar is heard, coming 
steadily nearer.) 


LILy: (Terror-stricken.) Here he come 
now! 


SERENA: Oh, Masteh! I is ready ! 
(The crash and roar sweep by.) 

MARIA: Yo’ can see um, Clara? 

cLaRA: He somebody’s roof goin’ by. 

ANNIE: Gawd A’mighty! 

PETER: Oh, Jedus, hab a little pity! 

SERENA: Le’s we sing! 


(SERENA’S group begins to sing, but 
before they have completed a single 
line CLARA cries out loudly.) 


CLARA: Fo’ Gawd’s sake, sing somet’ing 
else! 
(The singers are startled into silence. 
A blank pause. Then Bess begins to 
sing, “Somebody’s Knockin’ at de 
Door,” and one by one the others join 
her till the whole room is singing.) 


ALL: “Dere’s somebody knockin’ at 
de do’ 

Dere’s somebody knockin’ at de do’. 

Oh, Mary, oh, Mart’a, 

Somebody knockin’ at de do’. 


“It’s a moaner, Lord, 
Somebody knockin’ at de do’. 
It’s a moaner, Lord, 
Somebody knockin’ at de do’: 
Oh, Mary, oh, Marta, 
Somebody knockin’ at de do’. 


“It’s a sinnuh, Lord,” ete. 
“It’s my preachuh, Lord,” etc 
“It’s my Jedus, Lord,” ete. 


(The spiritual swells and gains in 
tempo; the rhythm of the patting and 
swaying grows. A few begin to shout.) 


PETER: I hear deat’ knockin’ at de door. 
(Looks fearfully at door.) 


(His haunted expression draws the 
attention of the others. One by one, 
they stop singing.) 





ANNIE: What yo’ say, Daddy Peter? 


(The singing stops, but the rhythm 
continues.) 


PETER: I hear deat’ knockin’ at de do’. 


(A horrified silence. All eyes turn to 
door.) 


LiLy: (In an awed whisper.) It mus’ be 
deat’, or Peter can’t hear um. 


MINGO: He ain’t hear nuttin’. Nobody 
knock. 


tity: Yes, dey is! Somebody dere! 
PETER: Deat’ is knockin’ at de do’. 


MARIA: Open de do’ an’ show um no- 


body ain’t dere. 
MINGO: Open um yo’'self. 
(MARIA rises and starts toward door.) 


tity: (Wildly.) I tells yo’ dere is some- 
body dere! An’ Peter can’t hear no lib- 
bon’ person! 


(maRIA hesitates. A loud knock is 
heard. The Negroes immediately burst 
into a pandemonium of terror. There 
are cries of “Oh, Gawd, hab’ me’cy!” 
“Don’t let um come in!” The knock 
is repeated. louder. Some begin to 
pray, but the more energetic begin 
piling furniture in front of door. 
“Bring dat dresser!” “Wedge um un- 
der de knob,” etc. The door is shaken 
violently.) 


BESS: Dat ain’t no use. Ef he death, he 
come’ in, anyway. 


MARIA: (Now the most terrified of all.) 
Oh, Gawd! Gawd! Don’t let um in! 


(With a sucking sound of the wind, 
the door slowly opens, pushing away 
the flimsy furniture. Shrieks of terror 
and prayers fill the room. 


crown, bent double against the wind, 
enters. As one by one they gain cour- 
age to look toward the door, the pray- 
ers die away. For a moment, the 
Negroes stare at him in silence. Then 
there are cries of “Crown!” “Gawd, 
it’s Crown!” 


BESS sits silent, rigid. PoRGY gazes at 
her searchingly.) 


crown: Yo’ is a nice pa’cel ob folks! 
Shut a frien’ out in a storm like dis! 
SERENA: Who’ frien’ is yo’? 

crown: I yo’ frien’, Sistuh. Glad fo’ see 
yo"! Still mopin’ or has yo’ got anudder 
man? 

SERENA: I prayin’ Gawd to hold back my 
han’. 

crown: (Laughing.) Well, he'll hold it, 
all right. Better try de police. 


MARIA: Yo’ know bery well Serena too 
decent to gib’ one of she own people 
away to de wite folks. 
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CROWN: (7'0 SERENA.) Well, between yo’ 
Gawd an’ yo’ manners, yo’ sho’ makes 
t’ings soft fo’ a hard fella! (Sees Bess.) 
Oh, dere’s who I’m lookin’ fo’! Why 
ain’t yo’ come say hello to yo’ man? 


Bess: Yo’ ain’t my man. 


crown: It’s sho’ time I was comin’ back! 
Dere jus’ ain’t no ‘oman a man can 
leabe! (Looking at porcy.) Yo’ ain't 
done much fo’ yo’self while I been gone. 
Ain’t dere no whole ones left? 


BESS: (Rising and facing him.) Keep yo’ 
mout’ off Porgy! 


crown: Well, fo’ Gawd’s sake! Dem 
hymn-whiners got yo’ too? 

BEss: I tol’ yo’ I ain’t goin’ wid yo’ no 
mo’. I stayin’ wid Porgy fo’ good. 


crown: ‘Oman! Do yo’ want to meet yo’ 
Gawd? Come here! 


Bess: (Holding her ground.) Porgy my 
man now 


crown: (Laughing.) Yo’ call dat a man! 
Don’ yo’ min’. I gots de forgivin’ nature, 
an’ I goin’ take yo’ back. (Reaches for 
her. Bess violently repulses him.) 


BESS: Keep yo’ han’ off me! 


SERENA: (To crown.) Ef yo’ stick ’round 
here, yo’ sure to get killed sooner or 
later. Den de w’ite folks goin’ figger 
I done um. Dey gots it in de writin’ now 
dat I been Robbins’ wife. An’ dey goin’ 
lock me up fo’ um anyway. So I might 
as well do um. 


(BESS returns to her seat by PorGy.) 


crown: (Laughing.) What makes yo’ 
t'ink I goin’ get killed? Ef Gawd want 
to kill me, he got plenty ob chance 
‘tween here an’ Kittiwah Islan’. Me an’ 
Him been habin’ it out all de way from 
Kittiwah; ‘first Him on top, den me. 
Dere ain’t nuttin’ He likes better’n a 
scrap wid a man! Gawd an’ me frien’! 


(A terrific roar of wind.) 


SERENA: (Terror-stricken.) Yo’ fool! 
Ain’t yo’ gots more sense dan talk "bout 
Gawd like dat in a storm like dis! 


(Another sudden gust.) 
crown: Gawd’s laughin’ at yo’! 


PETER: It bery dangerous fo’ we all to 
hab’ dat blasphemin’ man ’mong us. Le’s 
we sing unto de Lord! 


(A woman’s voice leads the spiritual, 
“Got to Meet de Jedgment.’’) 


THE WOMEN: “All I know— 

SEVERAL MEN: I got to meet de Jedgment. 
THE WOMEN: “All I know— 

THE MEN: Got to meet de Jedgment. 
THE WOMEN: “All I know— 


THE MEN: Got to meet de Jedgment. 


TOGETHER: All I know, All I know, All 
I know— 


THE WOMEN: “All I moan— 
THE MEN: I got to meet de Jedgment....” 


(As the wind subsides, the spiritual 
rises strong and clear. The Negroes 
sing and sway for a moment unin- 
terupted.) 


crown: (His voice rising above the 
singing.) Yo’ folks mus’ t’ink de Lord 
bery easy pleased ef yo’ t’ink He like to 
listen to dat. (They sing on.) Ef it affec’ 
Him de way it do me, yo’ is gibin’ um 
de lonesome blues. (They continue to 
sing. CROWN shouts above singing.) Here, 
here! Cut dat! I didn’t come all de way 
from Kittiwah to sit up wid no corpses' 
Dem as is in such a hurry fo’ de Jedg- 
ment, all dey gots fo’ do is to kiss dem- 
selves good-bye an’ step out dat door 
Yo’, Uncle Peter, here’s yo’ chance. The 
Jim Crow’s leabin’ an’ yo’ don’t need no 
ticket! (Turning to SERENA.) How ‘bout 
yo’, Sistuh? All abo’d! What, dey ain’t 
no trabbelers? (A roar of wind.) Dere 
go de train! An’ yo’ miss yo’ chance! 
(The wind rises above the singing. 
CROWN shouts up at ceiling.) Dat’s right, 
drown um out! Don’ yo’ listen to um 
sing! Dey don’ gib yo’ credit fo’ no 
taste in music. How ‘bout dis one, Big 
Frien’? (Sings.) 


“Rock in de mountain, 
Fish in de sea, 

Dere neber was a fella 
Take an ‘oman from me.” 


tity: Jedus! He goin’ call down Gawd’ 
wrath on we all! 


(The wind rises to its highest pitch 
The Negroes huddle together in ter- 
ror. They begin to sway and moan 
CROWN stands in middle of room, his 
arms thrown wide. His voice rises 
above the wind.) 


crown: Don’ yo’ hear Gawd A’mighty— 
laughing up dere? Dat’s right, Ole 
Frien’! Gawd laugh, an’ Crown laugh 
back! (Throws back his head and 
laughs. The wind shrieks above his 
laugh.) Dat’s right! Yo’ like um, Gawd? 
I'll gib yo’ anudder verse! (Sings.) 


“T ain’t no doctor, 

No’ doctor’ son, 

But I can cool yo’ feber 
Till de doctor come.” 


(While he is singing, the wind sud- 
denly ceases. The Negroes look at one 
one another, appalled by the sudden- 
ness of the change.) 


Bess: Mus’ be de storm ober. 


porGy: He jus’ takin’ a res’. When de 
wind lull like dis, he come back soon, 
worse’n eber. 
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crown: Ain't I tell yo’ Gawd like um? 
He quiet now fo’ listen. (He bursts 
again into song.) 


“I laugh in de country, 

I laugh in de town, 

‘Cause a cripple t’ink he goin’ 
Take an ’oman from Crown.” 


(Then begins to shuffle.) Come on, Bess! 
Yo’ ain’t one ob dese spiritual-whim- 
perin’ critters. What, ain’t yo’ gots no 
guts! Come ‘long! Yo’ used to be de bes’ 
dancer in Charleston. Ef yo’ don’ want 
to dance wid Crown, mebby yo’ new 
man’ll dance wid yo"! (Roars with 
laughter. Bess is silent. He dances a few 
more steps.) Come ‘long, Maria! Yo’ 
can't tell me dese Gawd-f’arin’ whiners 
has got yo’! (maria hesitates, CROWN 
dances on. Laughs.) Dis ole lady too 
fat fo’ dance! 


MARIA: (Indignantly.) Who say I’m too 
fat! (Gets lumberingly to her feet and 
begins to shuffle. minco begins to clap 


for them.) 


crown: (Dancing.) How ‘bout ole Sport- 
in’ Life? 


(SPORTING LIFE joins in the dancing. 
PETER begins to clap.) 


LiLy: Stop dat, yo’ ole fool! 


crown: (Dancing near PETER and shout- 
ing in his ear.) Dis gran’daddy too ole 
fo’ dance! 


PETER: (Indignant, puffing out his chest.) 
Who say I too ole! (Gets laboriously to 
his feet and begins a feeble shuffle.) 


(A group are now forgetting their 
terror in song and dance in the mid- 
dle of the room. Another group, in- 
cluding SERENA, are looking on disap- 
provingly and with fear in their faces. 
CLARA pays no attention to it all. gazes 
steadily from window. porGy and BESS 
sit together. absorbed in each other 
Every now and then cROWN cuts a 
pigeon wing before Bess. She ignores 
him. He laughs and dances away. 


A wild crescendo shriek cuts across 
the sound of merriment. The dancers 
stop in their places. Everyone turns 
to CLARA, who is pointing from the 
window, her eyes wild and horror- 
stricken. They all rush to the window. 
SERENA and ANNIE are already tryin4 
to comfort CLARA.) 


ANNIE: Course it’s a boat upside down, 
but ’tain’t de Sea Gull. 


CLARA: It got red gunnels same as Sea 
Gull. 


SERENA: Don’ yo’ know Sea Gull gots 
bird wid spread wing on he bow. 


MINGO: (Pointing.) He goin’ come up 
ober dere now. 
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SERENA: You'll see! He gots no bird! 
Dere! Watch um! See he— (She breaks 
off suddenly with widening eyes. CLARA 
cries out.) 


MiINGO: Gawd! It de Sea Gull fo’ true! 


cLrara: (Shaking off seERENA’s arm.) Lem- 
me go! 


PETER: What yo’ goin’ do? 


SERENA: (Holding her.) Yo’ wait now, 
Clara! 


cLARA: Lemme go! (Breaks from sERE- 
na’s hold. Runs frantically to the door. 
Then turns back suddenly to BEss.) 
Bess, yo’ keep my baby till I come back. 
(Thrusts the baby into BEss’s arms. 
Wrests the door open while the Negroes 
call protests after her.) 


Bess: Clara! Don’ go! 


(CLARA rushes out. The door bangs 
shut behind her. A startled moment 
of silence. They all stand looking at 
closed door.) 


MINGO: Dat ‘oman t’ink she goin’ find 
Jake alibe! 


Bess: Clara oughtn’t to be out dere by 
sheself. 


SPORTING LIFE: Eberyt’ing quiet now 


PORGY: 
minute. 


Dat storm comin’ back any 


Bess: Somebody go fo’ Clara. Don’ leabe 
she out dere alone! (No one moves.) 


SPORTING LIFE: What de fool ’oman go fo’! 


MARIA: Dey ain’t nobody in here got de 
guts ob a chicken. 


minco: Go ‘long yo’self, Auntie. Dere 
ain’t no wabe big nough fo’ drown yo’ 


PETER: (Starting for door.) Who goin’ 
wid me? 


Bess: (Holding him back.) Yo’ ain't 
goin’, Daddy Peter! Yo’ too ole. (Look- 
ing scornfully over the room.) Ain't 
dere no man ‘round here? 


crown: Yes! Where all dem folks been 
wantin’ to meet de Jedgment? Go ‘lonz! 
Yo’ been askin’ fo’ somet’ing, an’ yo’ 
ain't got the gizzards to go an’ get um. 
Now’s yo’ chance. (Laughs. Goes and 
stands before Bess, looking sideways to 
see effect on her.) Porgy, what yo sittin’ 
dere fo’? Ain’t yo’ hear yo’ ‘oman call- 
ing fo’ a man? Yes, looks to me like 
only one man ‘round here! (Again 
glances toward BEss; then runs to door. 
throwing up his arms and calling. Calls 
the men by name: “Go’long, Sam!” etc.) 
All right, Ole Frien’ up dere! We’s on 
fo’ anudder bout! (Jerks door open and 
runs out.) 


(A moment of silence. The stage has 
grown perceptibly lighter. All the 
Negroes crowd to the window, looking 


over .each other’s shoulders through 
slats of the closed shutters.) 


PETER: Dere Clara almost to de wharf 
already. 


Bess: De watuh deep? 
SERENA: Almost to she waist. 


SPORTING LIFE: Gawd! How Crown splash 
t’rough dat watuh! 


(They watch a moment in silence. 
A roar of wind and water. The stage 
darkens suddenly. With a swift, suck- 
ing sound, the shutters fly apart. Con- 
fused cries of “Oh, Jedus! Hab’ a little 
me’cy!” “Gawd A’mighty! De storm 
come back!” “Ain’t I tell yo’ he comin’ 
worser’n eber.”) 


SERENA: (Kneeling center.) Gawd an- 
swering Crown! 


(Others kneel with her, shrinking 
close together, moaning with terror.) 


MINGO: (At window, his voice rising 
high in horror.) De wharf goin’! Gawd 
A’mighty! 

BEss: (Screaming futilely against the 
wind.) Clara! Clara! 


(Wild shrieks of horror from all the 
Negroes at window. Then a terrific 
roar, accompanied by the splintering 
of timber. Then a sudden awed silence 
in the room. PETER turns the women 
from the window, blocking further 
view. They huddle together in the 
center of the room around SERENA’S 
group. BESS crosses to porcy. Sits be- 
side him, the baby in her arms. All 
the others fall upon their knees as 
with one accord they begin to sing 
the “Jedgment Day Spiritual.” Bess 
does not sing, but sits holding the 
baby close, with a rapt look in her 
eyes.) 


“We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 

We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 

An’ I'll fall upon my knees an’ face de 
risin’ sun. 

Oh, Lord, hab mercy on me! 


“We will drink wine togedduh on dat 
day. 

We will drink wine togedduh on dat 
day,” etc. 


“We will eat bread togedduh on dat day, 

We will eat bread togedduh on dat day, 

An’ I'll fall upon my knees an’ face de 
risin’ sun. 

Oh, Lord, hab mercy on me!” 


PETER: (In the midst of the singing.) 
Allelujah! Gawd hab mercy on de souls 
ob Clara an’ Crown! 


(BEsS turns and looks directly at 
porcy. With an expression of awe in 
his face, he reaches out a timid hand 
and touches the baby’s cheek. 








The roar increases. The shutters fly 
back and forth. With fear-stricken 
eyes, the Negroes sway and pat and 
sing, their voices sometimes rising 
above the roar of the wind and some- 
times drowned by it. 


BESS continues silent, looking straight 
ahead of her, tenderness, yearning. 


and awe in her face. porcy sits watch- 
ing her. 


The shutters crash more violently. The 
roar of wind and water increases. The 
Negroes huddle closer and sing on.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT FOUR 


SCENE 1 


Chimes. St. Michael’s strikes one. Cur- 
tain. The court, dark except for lights 
around the closed shutters of a second 
story room at back left and the glow 
from marta’s open door. 


PoRGY is at his window but is only 
vaguely seen in the darkness. He holds 
the shutters partly closed so as to screen 
himself, while he is able to look out. 


From the second-story room comes the 


sound of a spiritual muffled by the 
closed shutters. 


Door to stairway at back left opens and 
SERENA comes out. Through the open 
door the spiritual is heard more plainly. 
It is sung by women’s voices—a slow, 
mournful dirge. 


“Nélson, Nelson, don’ let yo’ brudder 
condemn yo’. 

Nelson, Nelson, don’t let yo’ brudder 
condemn yo’. 

Nelson, Nelson, don’t let yo’ brudder 
condemn yo’. 

Way down in dat lonesome grabeyahd.” 


(SERENA closes door, muffling the 
chant. She crosses toward her room 
sees the light from maria’s door and 
pauses.) 


SERENA: Yo’ still up, Maria? How come 
yo’ ain't sing wid we women fo’ de dead 
in de storm? 


MARIA: (Coming to her doorway.) Some 
ob dose ‘omans liable to sing all night, 
I too tired clearin’ t’'ing’ up. My stove 
been wash’ clean ‘cross de street. An’ 
‘sides, it break my heart to hear dese 
‘omans mourning fo’ de mens dat pro- 
vide um wid bread and what was dey 
lover’ too. All aem fine, strong mens, 
dead in de storm! (In lower voice.) It 
gib me de creeps, Serena, to tink how 
many ghost’ mus’ be listenin’ ‘round 
dis cou’t to-night 






SERENA: (Nervously.) I ain't no patience 
wid yo’ talk "bout ghost’. (porcy softly 
moves his shutter. SERENA starts.) What’ 
dat? 

MARIA: Jus’ Porgy watchin’ at he win- 
dow. (Draws seRENA farther from pPorR- 
Gy’s window and lowers her voice omi- 
nously.) What’ he watchin’ fo’? 


SERENA: (Impatiently.) How I know? 


MARIA: He been dere all day. He ain't 
gone out on de street to beg like he 
alway’ do. An’ he ain't gone up wid 
Bess to sing fo’ de dead in de storm. 
SERENA: What ob dat? 


MARIA: Crown dead, ain’t he? (Lowers 
voice still further.) Mus’ be he t’ink 
Crown’ ghost is a-comin’ fo’ trouble’ 
Bess. (SERENA gives scornful grunt.) 
Bery well, Sistuh. But I knows dis 
Gawd gib dat cripple to see many ting 
yo’ an’ me can’t see—an’ if he is watch 
fo’ sompen, den dere is sompen fo’ 
watch fo’. 


(Bess, the baby in her arms, opens 
door at left back. The spiritual is 
again heard claerly. Bess does not 
close door, but stands listening, hold- 
ing baby close. MARIA and SERENA move 
over to listen.) 


WOMEN’S voices: “Jake, Jake, don't let 
yo’ brudder condemn yo’ 

Jake, Jake, don’ let yo’ brudder con- 
demn yo’.. .” 


Bess: Dey singin’ for Jake an’ Clara 
now. I couldn’t stay. (The three women 
listen a moment in silence.) 


voices: “Clara, Clara, don’t let yo’ sistuh 
condemn yo’ 
Way down in dat lonesome grabe- 
yeaha ...° 
(Bess softly closes door. muffling the 
singing. Turns toward her own door.) 


SERENA: What we all goin’ to do wid dat 
poor mudderless baby? 


BESS: (Stopping short. Turns slowly 
back.) Mus’ be Clara has come back 
already. 


SERENA: (Looks fearfully about her.) 
What yo’ means? 

BESS: Mus’ be Clara has come back an’ 
say somepen to yo’ I ain’t hear. I ain't 
hear her say nuttin’ "bout “we.” She 
say, “Bess, yo’ keep dis baby for me till 
I comes for um.” 


SERENA: Somebody oughts to make sure 
de poor chile gets a proper Christian 
raisin’. 

Bess: Clara ain’t say nuttin’ to me "bout 
dat, an’ until she do, I goin’ stan’ on she 
las’ libbin’ word an’ keep she baby for 
she till she do come back. (Again starts 
toward her door. Again turns back im- 
pulsively.) Oh, let me be, Serena. Can't 


yo’ see I ain’t de same ‘oman what used 
to run wid Crown? Gawd wouldn't ha’ 
let Clara gib me dis baby if He hadn't 
seen I was different inside. He wouldn't 
ha’ gib me Porgy if He didn’t want to 
gib me my chance. (Looking down at 
baby.) See! He t’ink already dat I he 
ma. I gots de big brightness all inside 
me to-day. I can’t stan’ not to hab 
eberybody kind to me to-day! (Holds 
baby out to serRENA.) Look at um now, 
Serena—hold um a minute. Tell um he 
gots a good ma what goin’ stan’ by um! 


(SERENA takes the baby reluctantly, 
but responds when it touches her 
bosom. She rocks it in her arms.) 


SERENA: Yes—I reckon yo’ gots a good 
ma now. She gots Gawd in she heart 
at las’. Yo’ ain’t gots no cause for fret. 
(Hands baby back to Bess, who draws 
it close.) 


BEss: Ain't you see, Serena, how he 
scroogin’ down? Dis baby know already 
dat he done git back home. (Turns 
to go.) 


SERENA: Good-night, Sistuh 


(BESS pauses slightly. as though taken 
by surprise.) 


Bess: Good-night—Sistuh. (Goes into 
her room. A dim light appears in the 
room. The shutters are closed from 


within.) 


(SERENA goes to her room. MARIA be- 
gins to shut up her shop for the night 
Several women carrying lanterns come 
from the funeral room, leaving the 
door open. They go out of the gate. 
The spiritual is again heard.) 


THE SINGERS: 
yeddy ole Egypt duh yowlin’ 
Way down in dat lonesome grabeyahd. 


Ummmmm, Ummmmm, 


“Crown, Crown don’ let yo’ brudder 
condemn yo’, 

Crown, Crown, don't let yo’ brudder 
condemn yo’, 


(There is a sudden raucous laugh in 
the darkness MARIA Starts: then turns 
and peers into the shadows under 
SERENA’S stairs.) 


MARIA: Yo’ low-live skunk! What yo’ 
hidin’ ‘round here fo’? 


SPORTING LIFE: (Sauntering into the light 
from MARIA’s window.) Jus’ listenin’ to 
de singin’. Nice happy little tune dat. 
Now dey’s stowin’ my ole frien’ Crown 
(Laughs again.) 


(MARIA crosses quickly: closes the 
door, muffling the singing.) 


MARIA: (Returning to SPORTING LIFE.) Yo’ 
ain't gots no shame—laughin’ at dem 
poor ‘omans singin’ fo’ dere dead mens! 


SPORTING LIFE: I ain't see no sense mak- 
in’ such a fuss ober a man when he 
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dead. When a 
dere’s plenty mens still libin’ what likes 


gal’s man done gone, 


good-lookin’ gals. 


MARIA: I know it ain’t dem gals yo’ is 


atter. Ain’t yo’ see Bess gots no use for 


yo” Ain't yo’ see she gots a man? 

SPORTING LIFE: I see more’n dat, Auntie 

(Laughs as though at a joke all his 

own.) 

MARIA: What yo means? 

SPORTING LIFE: I see she gots two mens 
in’ when a ‘oman gots two mens 


pretty soon she ain’t got one at all! 


MARIA 
lat 


(Threateningly.) What yo’ means 


Bess gots two mens? 


DY 


SPORTING LIFE: What make yo’ all so sure 


Crown dead? 


maRIA: Ain't we see de wharf wash’ 
away inaer um? 

SPORTING LIFE: Ain't he tell yo’ Gawd 
in’ he frien’? 

maRIA: (Alarmed.) Yo’ is tellin’ me 
Crown ain't dead? 

PORTING LIFE Nonchalantly.) I ain't 
tellin’ yo’ nuttin’, Auntie 

MAR) 4 idvancing on him threaten- 


Yas 


yo’ is. Yo’ tellin’ me ebery- 


t'ing yo’ knows, an’ damn quick! (Cor- 
} 
SPORTING LIFE: Ob course he dead! Ain't 
we hear u ingin’ he funeral song? 
TARI Grabbing his arm and bringing 
her face e to his.) Yo’ has seen um? 
PORTI LIFE: How can I see um if he 
lead? Mus’ be he ghos’ I seen hangin’ 
round here 
ARIA Meditatively.) So yo’ has seen 
PETER: | gots honey 
in Menacingly.) Well, if Bess gots 9 
o mens, dat sho’ count’ yo’ out 
PORTING LIFE laughs at her. While all right, ole lady! I was jus’ leabin 
+} talk. porcy’s shutters opens inch (Saunters toward gate 
by ch 
(MARIA turns ba to the clo of 
PORTING LIFE: Dat jus’ where ‘I come her shop. SPORTING LIFE glances at he 
When a ‘oman gots jus one man — , sivimiider:, Bane har amen 
nebby she gots um for keep. But when , } —— fe 
vt miTrT gq ier ’ OWS. « eps i / 
he gots two mens—dere’s mighty apt ; ; 
. 8 2 nte tite darkness under SERENA S 
to be carv An’ de cops takes d . . , 
. stairs. MARIA finishes her work. Looks 
eabll . , 
about c« t. see Csapparentiy empt 
MARIA Warningly.) Dere ain't nobody Gos to her shop. Locks door. A 
in dis court would gib’ a colo’d man child's whimper is heard from Bess’ 
Way to de cops room, then BESS’s voice singing in the 
SPORTING LIFE: Oh, no. Auntie! But dem darkne ) 
cop bery smart, an dey gots it in fo Hush. little baby, don’ yo’ cry 
Crow remembuh! An’, when dat time 


can tell Bess for me dat littl 


ole Sportin’ Life is still on de premises 


come yo 


Well, he ain't 


bery long on my premises! 


(Starting for him.) 


tay 


SPORTING LIFE: (Hurriedly withdrawing 
but not forgetting his swagger.) Dat’s 
‘ Ak “ 


Hush, 
Hush, 
Mother 


Heard 
Heard 
Heard 


little baby, don’ yo’ cry 


little baby, don’ yo’ cry, 


an’ fadder born to die 


a thunder in de sky, 
a thunder in de sky, 


a thunder in de sky, 


Mus’ be Jedus passin’ by 





Yes 





ma'am, my honey cheap 


“Heard a rumblin 


in de groun’, 
Heard a rumblin’ in de groun’ 
Heard a rumblir le groun 
Mus’ be Satan turni: ou 
Hush, little baby, do: oc! 


Mother an’ fadds 


(Her O1CceE t » ff eepuy a 
srient Dur é lullaby the ast 
ge e « e fr the fune 
roon 1 | ( sed to their o ) ) s 
or gone out at gate. The light in the 
funeral 0o joes ¢ t. MARIAS gitt 

goes out 

A moment of cor plete dar ess a) 
ence Catfish Ro the the sud 

den flash of a match in the darkness 


light a 


reveals SPORTING LIFE about 


He 


hurriedly ert 


to 


cigarette hears something at gate 


and nguishes 


with 


match 


cigarette unlit 


Against the gray background beyond 


> gate a gigantic figure can be seen 
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The gate opens very slowly and noise- 
lessly. CROWN comes stealthily into 
court; very gently closes gate behind 
him. Picks his way slowly and silently 
across court. Stops to listen. Silence. 
Goes on to porcy’s door. Again listens. 
Puts his hand on knob and softly tries 
door. Opens it very cautiously, inch 
by inch. When it is wide enough, he 
stealthily slips through. Inch by inch, 
the door closes. A full minute of abso- 
lute silence. Maria is in her wrapper: 
opens her door and stands listening. 
Satisfied, she is turning back. A muf- 
fled thud sounds from porcy’s room. 
MARIA stops short. Stands motionless. 
Suddenly porcy’s laugh is heard, deep, 
swelling, lustful. The baby cries out.) 


Bess: (Within room. Horror in her 
voice.) Fo’ Gawd’ sake, Porgy! What 
yo’ laughin’ "bout? 

porcy: (Triumphantly.) Dat all right, 
honey. Don’ yo’ be worryin’. Yo’ gots 
Porgy now, an’ he look atter he ‘oman. 


Ain't I don’ tell yo’? Yo’ gots a man 
now. 


(MARIA crosses the court swiftly. Opens 
porcy’s door, goes in, and closes it 
behind her. 


Again the flash of a match in the 
shadows. SPORTING LIFE lights his cig- 
arette and continues his vigil.) 


(Curtain.) 


SCENE 2 


St. Michael’s chimes and strikes six. 
The curtain rises on the court, silent 
and apparently deserted. 


After a moment, three white men ap- 
pear outside the gate. One is the DETEC- 
TIvE who arrested peter. The second is 
the CORONER, a fat, easy-going. florid 
man. The third is a POLICEMAN. 


DETECTIVE: (To POLICEMAN, pointing off 
right.) Bring the wagon ’round to the 
corner, Al, and wait for us there. (The 
POLICEMAN goes off right. The DETECTIVE 
and CORONER come in at gate.) This is 
the joint. I'd like to get something on it 
this time that would justify closing it 
up as a public nuisance and turning the 
lot of ‘em into the street. It’s alive with 
crooked blacks. 


CORONER: (Looking around him.) Looks 
pretty dead to me, 


DETECTIVE: Dead, hell! If you was on the 
force, 'stead of sitting down in the cor- 
oner’s office, you'd know we don’t make 
a move that isn’t watched by a hundred 
pair of eyes. (The coroner looks ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. Glances ap- 
prehensively about him.) There! Did 
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you catch that? (Points at a window. 
CORONER starts.) They’re gone now. 


CORONER: Don’t know as I have much 
business, after all. Just to get a witness 
to identify the body at the inquest. 
Maybe you'll bring one along for me 
when you come. 


petecTive: Like hell I will! You stay and 
get your own witness, and I'll learn you 
something about handling these people, 
too. Now, let’s see—got several leads 
here! The widow of Robbins, the fellow 
Crown killed. That’s her room there. 
And then there’s the corpse’s woman. 
She’s living with the cripple in there 
now. 


coroner: What makes you think the 
buck was killed here? 


DETECTIVE: (Pointing toward sea.) Found 
right out there. 


CORONER: Found at flood tide. Might 
have been washed in from miles out. 


petecTive: A hell of a lot you know 
about these people. Come on! I'll show 
you. 
(CORONER nods and follows DETECTIVE. 
They stop at door leading to SERENA’s 
room. DETECTIVE kicks it open, and 
shouts up the stairs.) 


DETECTIVE: Come on down, Serena Rob- 
bins, and make it damn quick! 


(There is silence for a moment, then 
the shutters of SERENA’s window are 
slowly opened, and annie looks out.) 


ANNIE: Serena been sick in she bed 
three day, an’ I been here wid she all 
dat time. 


DETECTIVE: The hell she has! Tell her, if 
she don’t come down, I'll get the wagon 
and run her in. 


ANNIE: She bery sick, boss. She can't 
leabe she bed. 


pErecTIVE: She'll leave it damn quick 
if she knows what’s good for her. (ANNIE 
disappears. A loud moaning is heard. 
Then ANNIE reappears accompanied by 
another woman. Between them they 
support SERENA. She wears a voiuminous 
white nightgown, and her face and head 
are bound in a towel. She collapses 
across the window sill with a loud 
groan.) Drop that racket. (SERENA is 
silent.) Where were you last night? 


SERENA: (Slowly and as though in great 
pain.) I been sick in dis bed now three 
day an’ night. 


ANNIE: We been sittin’ wid she an’ nurs- 
in’ she all dat time. 


THE OTHER WOMAN: 
trut’. 


Dat’s de Gawd’s 


CORONER: Would you swear to that? 


SERENA, ANNIE, and OTHER WOMAN: (In 
unison, as though answer had been 
learned by rote.) Yes, boss, we swear 
to dat. 


CORONER: (To DETECTIVE.) There you are 
—an air-tight alibi. (DETECTIVE regards 
CORONER with scorn.) 


DETECTIVE: (To SERENA.) You know damn 
well you were out yesterday. I’ve got 
a good mind to send for the wagon and 
carry you in. (The women are silent. 


DETECTIVE waits, then shouts abruptly.) 
Well? 


THE THREE WOMEN: (Again in unison.) 
We swear to Gawd we been in dis room 
three day’. 


DETECTIVE: (Bluffing.) Ah-hh, that’s 
what I wanted! So you swear you were 
in last night, eh? (The women are 
frightened and silent.) And just two 
months ago—right here—Crown killed 
your husband, didn’t he? (No answer.) 
Answer me! (DETECTIVE runs halfway 
upstairs.) You'll either talk here or in 
jail. Get that! Did Crown kill Robbins? 
Yes or no! (SERENA nods her head.) 
Exactly. And last night Crown got his 
right here—didn’t he? (Women are 
silent except SERENA, who groans as 
though in pain. DETECTIVE pretends to 
construe groan as assent—triumph- 
antly.) Yes, and how do you know he 
was killed if you didn’t see it? 

WOMEN: (In unison.) We ain’t see nut- 
tin’, boss. We been in here t’ree day an’ 
night, an’ de window been closed. 


DETECTIVE: Look at me, 
Robbins! Do you mean to tell me that 
the man who killed your husband was 
bumped off right here, under your win- 
dow, and you didn’t know? 


(Shouting.) 


WOMEN: (In unison.) We ain't see nut- 
tin’, boss. We been in here— 


DETECTIVE: (Interrupting.) —three days 
and nights with the window closed. You 
needn’t do that one again. (Turning 
away disgustedly.) Oh, hell! You might 
as well argue with a parrot cage, but 
you'll never break them without your 
own witnesses, and you'll never get ’em. 
(The three women leave the window, 
closing shutters.) Well, come along. 
Let’s see what’s here. (Goes to LILY 
and PETER’s door. Throws it open.) Come 
on out here, you! (LILY comes to door.) 
What’s your name? 


LILy: (Seeing coroNER.) Do, Lord! Ef 
it ain’t Mr. Jennings! 


CORONER: Well, Lily! So you live here? 
(To vetective.) I'll answer for this wo- 
man. She worked for us for years. 


DETECTIVE: That don’t prove she don’t 
know anything about this murder, does 
it? (To tury.) What’s your name? 
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tity: (Stubbornuly.) I don’ know nuttin’ 
‘bout um. 


DETECTIVE: (Shouting at her.) I didn't 
ask you whether 


CORONER: Let me question her. (Kindly 
to tity.) What’s your name? 


tity: Do, Mr. Jennings! You ain't 'mem- 
buh my name is Lily Holmes? 


CORONER: I know your name was Lily 
Holmes, but you left us to get married 


What’s your name now? 


tity: Lord, Mr. Jennings! I de same 
Lily Holmes. You ain’t-t’ink I goin’ be 
responsible for dat man’s name? No, 
suh! An’ I ain’t gib’ um my name, 
nedder! 


DETECTIVE (Looking through door.) 
(Calling into 


room.) Come on out here, you! 


That your husband? 


tity: I'll fetch um 
Returns with PETER.) 


(Goes into room 


CORONER: Why it’s the old honey man! 


(PETER is terror-stricken at sight of 
DETECTIVE. ) 
DETECTIVE (Recognizing him.) Oh, so 
it’s you, is it? Well, Uncle, do you want 
to go back to jail or are you going to 
come clean? 


LILY: (Appealing to coroner.) Ain't no 
use to ask him nuttin’. He deaf, an’ 
‘sides, he ain’t got good sense nohow. 


CORONER: But, Lily, you didn’t marry 


the old honey man? 


tity: (Surveying PETER.) Whut wrong 
wid um? 


CORONER: He’s not a suitable age. 
LILy: (Puzzled.) Whut he ain't? 


CORONER: Do you think he’s the right 
age? 


tity: Sho he de right age. He eighty- 
two. 


CORONER: An old man like that’s apt to 
linger on your hands. 


(DADDY PETER, hearing nothing of con- 
versation, but feeling that he is its 
subject, is nodding and smiling with 
self-appreciation.) 


tity: No, boss. Ef I is marry to young 
man an ‘he took sick, mebbe he linger 
on my hand. But (Points to peter, who 
smiles more amiably.) He ain’t linger 
on my han’. He took sick—he gone. 


CORONER: What did you marry him for? 


Lity: Why, yo’ see, boss, he like dis. 
Ain’t yo’ *membuh how I used to hab’ 
dem crazy fits ob misery in my stom- 
ach? I wake up in de night wid ’em. 
De doctor say to me, “Lily Holmes, one 
ob dese nights yo’ goin’ dead in yo’ bed 
all by -yo’self.” So I t’ink I bes’ marry 
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dat man so as I won't go dead all by 
myself. But since I marry um, I gets 
well ob my misery, an’ I ain’t got no 
furder use for um 


DETECTIVE: (To CORONER.) Say, are you 
investigating a murder or just paying 
social calls? (To tity and peter.) That'll 


do for you two. Get inside 


(LILY and PETER hurriedly return to 


their room.) 


CORONER: Well, seems to me I get as 
much out of them as you do 


DETECTIVE: Come on, let’s put the cripple 
and his woman through. I have a 
hunch that’s where we'll find our bacon 
(Crosses toward porGy’s door. CORONER 
follows.) 


coroner: All right. Go ahead. I’m watch- 
ing you handle them 


DETECTIVE: You won't find the cripple 
much of a witness. I tried to break him 
in the Robbins case but he wouldn't 
come through. (Kicks the door open 
with a bang.) Come on out, both of you 
Step lively now! 


(Bess helps porGy to seat on doorstep 
Then she stands by him, the baby in 
her arms. DETECTIVE enters room.) 


CORONER: (To porcy.) What is your 
name? 
(porcy looks at him keenly. then re- 


assured, smiles.) 
porcy: Jus’ Porgy. You knows me, boss 


Yo’ done gib’ me plenty ob pennies on 
Meetin’ Street 


coroner: Of course! You're the goat 
man. I didn’t know you without you: 
wagon. Now, this Negro Crown—you 
knew him by sight, didn’t you? 

porcy: (As though remembering with 
difficulty.) Yes, boss—I ’membuh um 
when he used to come here, long ago 


CORONER: You could identfy him, I sup- 
pose. (porcy looks blank.) You'd know 
him if you saw him again, I mean. 


porcy: (Slowly.) Yes, boss, I'd know 
um. (With dawning apprehension.) But 
I ain’t ‘care none "bout see um. 


(CORONER laughs. Makes note in note- 
book. Puts it in pocket. Calls to 
DETECTIVE. ) 


CORONER: Well, I’m through. Let’s pull 
freight. 


DETECTIVE: (Appears in doorway: looks 
knowingly at porcy and Bess.) Mighty 
clean floor in there. Funny it got its 
first scrubbing in twenty years this 
morning. 


BESS: I scrubs my floor ebery week. 
You can ask dese people here *bout um. 


DETECTIVE: 
witnesses! 


(Sneering.) Oh, yes! More 
(Then triumphantly.) But 


you missed the blood under the bed 
this time. (Jerks out his gun, covers 
porcy, shouts.) Come, out with it! You 
killed Crown, didn’t you? Speak up, or 
I'll hang you sure as hell! (porcy and 
BESS sit silent, with eyes lowered.) Well? 


BESS: I ain't understan’, boss. Dere ain’ 
no blood dere, an’ nobody ain't kill 
Crown in our room. 


CORONER: (Drawing DETECTIVE aside.) For 
God’s sake, Duggan, let’s call it a day 
The cripple couldn’t kill a two-hundred- 
pound buck and tote him a hundred 
yards (Turning toward gate.) Anyway, 
I'm through, and I've got to get along 
It’s ’most time for my inquest. 


(BEss and porcy go swiftly inside. 
Close door.) 


DETECTIVE: (Following CORONER reluc- 


tantly.) Got your witness? 


CORONER: Yeh. (They go out gate and off 
to left.) 


(Again the court is deserted and si- 
lent. For a moment, there is no sound 
or movement. Then, in one of the 


rooms, a voice is raised singing.) 


voice: “Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
My soul’s so happy dat I can’t sit down!” 


(Another voice joins, then another. 
In a moment, the empty court is ring- 
ing with the song, sung mockingly, 
triumphantly. Another moment, and 
doors and shutters begin to fly open 
The Negroes come from their doors 
or lean from their windows, and the 
court is quickly filled with life and 
movement. They are all singing. 


SERENA’S door flies open, and she 
comes out singing. She is fully dressed 
and carries a great basket of clothes, 
which she begins to hang on line 
while she sings. 


Bess helps porGy on to the doorstep 
and sits beside him, the baby in her 
arms. Both are singing. LILY comes 
out carrying the honey tray. PETER 
follows. She balances it on his head. 
scip1o drives poRGy’s goat cart in 
through archway. 


A Negro near the gate looks out, sud- 
denly gives a loud hiss and waves his 
arms—in a warning gesture. 


The song ceases abruptly. SERENA grabs 
her wash from the line. The Ne- 
groes return swiftly and silently to 
their roms. Doors and shutters close 
stealthily. 


BESS attempts to help porcy to his feet, 
but, seeing that they have no time, he 
sinks down again on his doorstep and 
pretends to doze. BESS goes inside, 
closes door. scip1o drives the goat 
back through archway. The court is 
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again silent, and deserted by all but 
PORGY 


A POLICEMAN enters from left. Come 
n at gate. Looks about court. Sees 
PorGY, who is apparently oblivious of 
him. Crosses to PORGY.) 


POLICEMAN: Hey, you! (PoRGY opens his 
eyes You’re Porgy, aren’t you? I’ve 
got something for you. (Holds out paper 
PoRGY looks at it in alarm. POLICEMAN 
speaks kindly.) You needn't be afraid 
to take it. It’s just a summons as a wit- 
ness at the coroner’s inquest. All you've 
got to do is view the body and tell the 


coroner who it is 


PORGY s suddenly terror-stricken 


H S police shakes 


PoRGY: I gots to go an’ look on Crow1 


lace 
POLICEMAN: Yes, that’s all 


porGY: Wid all dem wi’ite folks lookin’ 
at me’ 

POLICEMAN: Oh, cheer up! I reckon 
you've seen a dead man before. It'll be 


a few minutes 


BESS appears n doorway, iistening 


eyes wide with horror.) 


Dere air.’t goin’ be no black man 


room ‘cept me? 


POLICEMAN: Just you and Crown—if you 


} 


til! call him one. (Turns away.) 


PORGY Scarcely able to speak jor ter- 
ror Boss I couldn't jus’ bring a ‘oman 
wid me? I couldn't eben carry my—my 


oman 


POLICEMAN (Slightly impatient.) No 
ring anyone. Say, you're the 
aren't you? I'll get the wagon 


and carry you down. And as soon as 


CROWN 


you've seen Crown, you can come home 
(Starts for gate.) 


porGy: (Desperately.) Boss 


POLICEMAN: Now, listen, I've summoned 
you, and you've got to go, or it’s con- 
tempt of court. I'll call the wagon for 


you. (Goes out gate and off to left.) 


(As soon as he has gone, doors open 
stealthily. The Negroes come out and 
gather about Porcy, speaking in low 


frightened tones.) 
porcy: Oh, Gawd! Whut I goin’ to do? 


ress: Yo’ got to go, Porgy. Mebby yo’ 
can jus’ make like to look at um an’ 


keep yo’ eye’ shut 


MARIA: Yo’ goin’ be all right, Porgy. Yo’ 


jus’ goin’ to be a witness 


SPORTING LIFE: I ain’t so sure ob dat 
(They all look at him in alarm.) I don’ 
know who done de killin’. All I knows 
is, when de man what done um goes in 
wounds begin to 


dat room, Crown’ 


bleed 


porGy: (Terror-stricken.) Oh, Jedus' 


SPORTING LIFE: Dat’s one way de cops 


got ob tellin’ who done um 


PoRGY: (In a panic, moaning.) I can't 
look on he face! Oh, Gawd! Whut I 


goin’ to do! 


SPORTING LIFE: (Taking command of the 
situation.) Listen to me! Yo’ do jus’ as 
I say an’ yo’ won't hab’ to look on he 


face 
porGy: What I do, Sportin’ Life? 


SPORTING LIFE: Get busy, yo’ people. We 


gots to get Porgy out ob here! Get de 


goat, Scipio. Here. Mingo! Yo’ stan’ by 
to gib ’me a han’ wid Porgy 


\ r tar 


BESS: Don’ yo’ go, Porgy! He can't get 
away! 


SPORTING LIFE: He gots to get away or 
dey’ll hang um sure 


porcy: Oh, Gawd! 
(scip1o has brought the goat cart 
SPORTING LIFE and MINGO are lifting 


PoRGY in while he moans with terror 


and mutters unintelligibly.) 


SPORTING LIFE: Now, listen' Make straight 
for Beden 
turn in an’ lie low 


Alley. When yo’ gets dere, 


MINGO: Bedens Alley too far. He'll neber 
make it 


SPORTING LIFE 


All 


nin’ dis. All right, Porgy, light out! 


Shut up, Mingo. I’m run- 


MARIA: Quick! Start um! 

Bess: Make um run! 
(The clang of the patrol wagon bell 
is heard approaching rapidly. The Ne- 
groes stand as though paralyzed with 
terror.) 

MINGO: Here dey is! 


Bess: Oh, Gawd! It’s too late now! 


SPORTING LIFE: No, it ain’t. Here, ebery- 


body, get um in dere! 


(Directs then 


drive the goat through, then mass in 


to the archway. They 


front of archway, hiding porcy from 
view 


SPORTING LIFE saunters across the court 
as though he had nothing to do with 
the affair, and awaits developments 


The patrol bell rings more slowly as 
the wagon slows down, then comes 
to a stop at left of gate just out of 


view. The POLICEMAN again comes in 


All right, Ole Frien' up dere! We's on fo’ annudder bout! 





at gate. Looks toward porcy’s door. 
Crosses to it abruptly. Throws it open.) 


POLICEMAN: Hey, you there! (Runs to 
gate. Calls.) Jim! The fool’s trying to 
make a get-away! Come on! (Turns to 
the Negroes.) Where did he go? (They 
look at him with blank faces.) All right! 
(Starts for porcy’s door. The sEcoND 
POLICEMAN enters from left.) You take 
that side, Jim. I'll take this. (Goes into 
PORGY’S room.) 


(SECOND POLICEMAN goes through sE- 
RENA’s door. As soon as both POLICE- 
MEN are out of sight, the Negroes 
beckon to porcy, who drives from 
archway and quickly toward gate. 


The shutters of an upper window are 
thrown open, and the FIRST POLICEMAN 
looks out.) 


POLICEMAN: Hey, you! What d’you think 
you're doing? (porcy leans ferward and 
wrings the goat’s tail. The astonished 
animal leaps forward and goes out gate 
at a run.) Jim! (The sECOND POLICEMAN 
throws open shutters of room opposite 
and leans from window.) Look there! 
(Points to porcy as he disappears off 
left. Both PoLIcEMEN burst into peals of 
laughter.) 


(The Negroes follow to gate, pushing 
it shut, looking out through bars.) 


SECOND POLICEMAN: He must want to 


have a race. 


(The two POLICEMAN leave the win- 
dows and a minute later come run- 
ning from doors.) 


FIRST POLICEMAN: Racing the wagon! 
That’s good! (They start toward gate.) 


SECOND POLICEMAN: (Laying a hand on 
the other’s arm.) Say, let him get a 
start. (They double up with laughter.) 
This is going to be good! 


FIRST POLICEMAN: Here, you all! Get 
away from the gate. (The Negroes stand 
back. He opens gate.) Come on now! 
We're off! 
(They run out gate, still shouting 
with laughter. They run off right. The 
Negroes press close about gate to 
watch. The clang of the patrol wagon 
bell is heard as the vehicle sets off 
at top speed.) 


ANNIE: Oh, Gawd! Dey’ll get um! 
MARIA: Ef he can jus’ git ‘round de 
corner!— 

tity: —Mebby dey won't fin’ um. 

Bess: (Turning hopelessly away.) "Tain't 
no use. (The tension in the crowd of 
watchers suddenly relaxes, and their 


faces assume hopeless expressions.) Dey 
got um? 


tity: Yeh. Dey got um. 


SERENA: Dey putting him an’ de goat all 
two in de wagon. 


(BESS sits hopelessly on her doorstep. 
The other Negroes return to their 
various rooms and tasks. SPORTING LIFE 
saunters across court and sits down 
on step by BESS. 


The stage is darkening. A light ap- 
pears in a window.) 


BEss: Oh, Gawd! Dey goin’ carry um to 
look on Crown’ face! 


SPORTING LIFE: (Laughing.) Don’ yo’ 
worry none ‘bout dat, Sistuh. Porgy 
ain’t a witness now. Dey goin’ lock um 
up in de jail. 


MINGO: (At gate.) Dat’s de trut’. Dey 
done turn de wagon 'round toward de 
jail. 

Bess: Well, dat better’n makin’ um look 
on Crown. (Fearfully.) Not fo’ long, 
Sportin’ Life? 

SPORTING LIFE: (Sympathetically.) No, 
not fo’ long. Jus’ a yeah, mebby. 


BEss: A yeah. 


SPORTING LIFE: Contempt ob court—dat’s 
a serious offence. (Bess drops her face 
into her hands.) Jus’ like I tol’ yo’. 
Nobody home now but Bess an’ ole 
Sportin’ Life. 


BESS: I ain’t gots no time fo’ yo’. 


SPORTING LIFE: (Laughing.) Fo’ sho’ yo’ 
has. Yo’ jus’ gots nice little vacation 
now fo’ play ’round wid yo’ ole frien’. 
Contempt ob court—dat serious offence. 
Dat man ain’t be back heah fo’ a yeah 


BESS: (Alarmed.) Sportin’ Life, yo’ ain't 
t'ink dey puts Porgy up fo’ a yeah? 


SPORTING LIFE: A yeah fo’ sho’. Cheer 
up, Sistuh! Gib me yo’ han’. (He takes 
her hand. She is too preoccupied to 
resist.) Ole Sportin’ Life got de stuff 
fo’ scare away de lonesome blues. 
(Pours powder into her hand. sess looks 
down at it.) 


BESS: Happy dus’! (Gazes at the powder 
with fascinated horror.) I ain’t want 
none ob dat stuff, I tells yo’. 


SPORTING LIFE: Ain’t nuff ter hurt er flea. 


BESS: Take dat stuff away! (But she 
continues to hold it in her hand.) 


SPORTING LIFE: Jus’ a little touch fo’ ole 
time’ sake. (Bess suddenly claps her 
hand over her face. When she takes it 
away, it is empty. SPORTING LIFE smiles 
with satisfaction.) Dat de t’ing, ain’t it? 
An’ ’membuh, dere’s plenty more where 
dat come from. Dere’s a boat to Noo 
Yo’k to-morruh an’ I’m goin’. (Pauses 
significantly. BESS says nothing.) Why 
yo’ such a fool, Bess? What yo’ goin’ 
to do a whole yeah heah by yo’self? 
Now’s yo’ chance. 


(Bess leaps to her feet, her eyes blaz- 
ing. She glares at SPORTING LIFE with 
contempt and hatred.) 


Bess: Yo’ low, crawlin’ houn’! Git 'way 
from my door, I tell yo’! Lef’ it, yo’ 
Rattlesnake! Dat’s whut yo’ is! Rattle- 
snake! 
(While she berates him, SPORTING LIFE 
lights a cigarette, continues to sit on 
step.) 
SPORTING LIFE: Rave on, Sistuh! But I'll 
be right here when yo’ is wantin’ dat 
second shot. 


(BESS runs suddenly past him into her 
room. Slams door behind her. sport- 
ING LIFE sits smiling to himself and 
leisurely blowing smoke rings. 


MARIA comes to her doorway. Sees 


him. Crosses to him.) 
MARIA: (Contemptuously.) What yo’ 
waitin’ ’round here for? 


SPORTING LIFE: Jus’ waitin’. (Smokes 
contentedly. ) 


MARIA: What yo’ t’ink yo’ goin’ to get? 


SPORTING LIFE: (With shrug of shoul- 


ders.) Uummmmmm—jus’ waitin’ 


MARIA: (Turning scornfully away.) Yo’ 
don’ know Bess. (Recrosses to her shop.) 


(SPORTING LIFE watches her till she 
has reached her doorstep.) 


SPORTING LIFE: (In a low voice, not in- 
tended for MARIA to hear.) You don’ 
know happy dus.’ 


(maria does not hear. Goes into shop 
closes door. SPORTING LIFE continues 
to wait. St. Michael’s chimes the half 
hour.) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 3 


Chimes. Two o'clock. The court is as 
usual, except that porcy’s door and 
shutters are closed. Negroes are coming 
and going about their tasks. 


PETER, LILY, and MINGO sit at MARIA'S 
table. She is busy serving them. scIPi1o 
is playing near the gate. SERENA sits 
near her door rocking a baby in her 
arms and singing, “Hush little baby, 
don’t you cry.” MARIA goes into her shop 


PoRGY drives up outside the gate and 
calls softly to scip1o. His air is one of 
mystery. 


porGY: Here, Scipio! Here Porgy back 
from jail. Open de gate an’ don’t make 
no noise. 


(SCIPIO goes reluctantly to gate, opens 
it, and leads the goat inside. SERENA 
looks up, sees PorGY, stops singing in 
the middle of a bar, and hunches over 
the baby as though to hide it. 





Various Negroes about the court look 
up, see him, and go silently into their 
rooms. 


PporGY is too preoccupied with his se- 
cret to notice anything. He drives 
over and stops beside maria’s table, 
LILY, PETER, and MINGO half rise, then 
see that it is too late to escape. and 
resume their seats.) 


porGy: (In a joyous but guarded voice.) 
Shhh, don’t nobody let on yet dat I is 
home again. I gots a surprise fo’ Bess, 
an’ I ain’t want she to know till I gots 
eberyt’ing ready. (He does not notice 
that the others are silent and embar- 
rassed, and, reaching into the wagon, 
commences to remove packages, talking 
volubly all the time. He unwraps a har- 
monica and hands it to scrp1o.) Here, 
boy. T’row away dat ole mout’ organ 
you gots an’ start in on dis one. See, he 
gots picture ob brass band on um. Work 
on dat, an’ fus’ t’ing dat yo’ know, yo'll 
be playin’ wid de orphans. (He turns 
to tity.) Here, gal, hol’ up yo’ head 
Dat’s right. I nebber did like dem ole 
funeral bonnet Peter buy fo’ yo’. (Un- 
wraps a gorgeous, feather-trimmed hat 
and hands it to her.) Now get under- 
neat’ dat, an’ make all de red bird and 
de blue jay jealous. (Liry takes hat, but 
is unable to speak her thanks. porcy 
is hurrying on, and does not notice this. 
He opens a package and shakes out a 
gay dress, then lays it on the table.) 
Now, dat’s de style for Bess. She is one 
gal what always look good in red. (He 
opens a hat and places it beside the 
dress.) I reckon I is de fus’ pusson any- 
body roun’ here ebber see what go to 
jail po’, an’ leabe dere rich. But Porgy’ 
luck ridin’ high now. Ain’t nuttin’ can 
stop um. When de buckra search me in 
de jail, I all de time gots my lucky 
bones in my mout’—see! an’ time I get 
settle’ in my new boardin’ house, I start 
to go right t’rough dem odder crap 
shooters like Glory Hallelujah. (He 
takes a package from th» cart, opens 
it, and holds up a baby dress.) Now, 
ain’t dis de t’ing! Course, de baby ain’t 
really big ‘nough for wear dress yet, 
but he goin’ grow fas’. You watch, he 
goin’ be in dat dress by de fus’ frost. 
(Continues his story.) Yas, suh! dere 
warn't no stoppin’ dem bones. Dey jus’ 
gone whoopin’ right t’rough dat jail, 
a-pullin’ me after ’em. An den, on de 
las’ day, de big buckra guard hear "bout 
it, an’ he come an’ say I gots to gib up 
de bones. But I been seein’ um roll wid 
de jailer in de watch house, an’ I know 
he weakness. I ask dat buckra if he 
ain't likes me to teach um how to sing 
lucky to de bones ’fore I gib’ dem up, 
an’ fore he git way I done gone t’rough 
um fo’ t’ree dollar an’ seben cent an’ 
dis shirt. (He proudly exhibits shirt that 
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he is wearing. His purchases are now 
all spread out on the table, and he looks 
from them to the faces of the Negroes.) 
Now it time to call Bess. Oh, Bess. Here 
Porgy come home. (There is a moment 
of absolute silence. LiLy gets to her feet, 
buries her face in her hands, and runs 
to her room. PETER starts to follow. MINGO 
rises and goes toward marta’s door.) 
Here, Lily, Peter, Mingo, where you all 
goin’? What de hell kin’ ob a welcome 
dis fo’ a man what been in jail fo’ 
a week, an’ fo’ de contemp’ ob court at 
dat. Oh, now I see. Well, yo’ ain’t gots 
to min’ Bess an’ me. All de time we 
wants to hab we frien’ wid us. Eben 
now, we ain’t wants to be jus’ by we- 
self. (They continue to withdraw. He 
looks about him in growing surprise, 
and discovers SERENA haunched up si- 
lently over the baby.) Why, hello! Dere’s 
Serena. Yo’ sho’ work fas’ Sistuh. I ain’t 
been gone a week, an’ yo’ done gots 
a new baby. (SERENA rises hurriedly. 
exposing baby for first time.) Here, hold 
on. Let me see dat chile. Dat’s Bess’ 
baby, ain’t it? Where yo’ get um? 
Where Bess, anyhow? She ain’t answer 
me. 


SERENA: (Calling.) Maria, come out dat 
cookshop. Here Porgy come home. You 
gots to talk wid um. 


(PporGY drives to his own door.) 


porGy: Bess! Ain’t yo’ dere, Bess? (MA- 
RIA comes to her doorway. porcy turns 
to her, his eyes wide with alarm.) 
Where’ Bess? (maria sits on her door- 
step. PorGY turns his goat and drives 
over to her.) Tell me quick. Where’ 
Bess? (MARIA does not answer.) Where? 
Where? 


MARIA: (Trying to put on a bold face.) 
Ain't we tell yo’ all along, Porgy, dat 
‘oman ain't fit fo’ yo’? 


PorGY: (Frantically.) 
opinion. Where’ Bess? 


I ain’t ask yo’ 


(They all shrink from telliny him. 
Each evades, trying to leave it to the 
others.) 


MARIA: Dat dirty dog Sportin’ Life make 
us all t’ink yo’ is lock up fo’ a yeah. 


porcy: Won't somebody tell me, where 
Bess? 


SERENA: Bess very low in she min’ 
‘cause she t’ink yo’ is gone fo’ a yeah. 
(Pauses, unable to come to the point.) 


porcy: But I home now. I want to tell 
she I is here. 


SERENA: She gone back to de happy dus’ 
an’ de red eye. She been very drunk 
two day’. 


porcy: But where she now? I ain’t care 
if she was drunk. I want she now. 


Lity: Dat houn’ Sportin’ Life was for- 
eber hangin’ ‘round and gettin’ she to 
take more dope. 


porcy: (Driving again to his own door. 
Calls.) Bess! Bess! Won’t nobody tell 
me— 


MARIA: (Following him.) Ain’t we tellin’ 
yo’? Dat houn’ Sportin’ Life— 


porcy: (Desperately.) I ain’t ask ‘bout 
Sportin’ Life. Where’ Bess? 


SERENA: She gone, Porgy. An’ I done 
take dis chile to gib um a Christian 
raisin’— 

porcy: Where she gone? 


SERENA: Dat gal ain’t neber had Gawd 
in she heart’, an’ de debil get um at last. 


MARIA: "Tain’t de debil. De happy dus’ 
done for um. 


porGy: (Wildly.) Yo'—Bess?—Yo’ ain't 
means Bess dead? 


SERENA: She worse dan dead. 


tity: Sportin’ Life carry she away on 
de Noo Yo’k boat. 


(They are all silent, gazing at porcy. 
He, too, is silent for a moment.) 


Where dat dey take she? 


MINGO: Noo Yo’k. 


PORGY: 
MARIA: Dat’s way up Nort’. 
PorGY: (Pointing.) It dat way? 


MARIA: It take two days by de boat. Yo’ 
can’t find um. 


PorGY: I ain’t say I can find um. I say, 
where it is? 


MARIA: Yo’ can’t go after she. Ain’t yo’ 
hear we say yo’ can’t find um. 


ANNIE: Ain’t yo’ know Noo Yo’k mos’ a 
t’ousand mile’ from here? 


porGy: Which way dat? 


LILY: (Pointing.) 
Custom House. 


Up Nort’—past de 


(porGy turns his goat and drives 
slowly with bowed head toward the 
gate.) 


MARIA: Porgy, I tells yo’ it ain’t no use! 


tity: Dat great big city. Yo’ can’t find 
um dere! 


SERENA: Ain't we tells yo'— 
(But porcy is going on toward gate 
as if he did not hear, and they cease 


to protest and stand motionless watch- 
ing him. 


As porcy reaches the gate, SCIPIO si- 
lently opens it. porcy drives through 
and turns to left, as LILy pointed. 


St. Michael’s chimes the quarter hour. 
The gate clangs shut.) 


(Curtain) 
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Theatre Guild Prospectus: 


LIVING IN THE PRESENT 


The Tempest was performed in repertory with Julius 
Caesar at the newest of Stratfords presenting annual 
Shakespearean festivals. In this scene from the comedy 
are, from left: Jerry Stiller as Trinculo, Rex Everhart 
(Stephano) and Jack Palance (Caliban). This Stratford, 
in Connecticut, went into production for the first time 
during the summer just past. The idea for the festival 


Julius Caesar was the work chosen to open the first 
American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. 
Among the principals were the group shown in center 
foreground. Left to right: Raymond Massey as Marcus 
Brutus, Leora Dana (Portia), Polly Rowles (Calpurnia), 
Hurd Hatfield (Julius Caesar) and Christopher Plummer 


(Marcus Antonius). Behind Massey is Fritz Weaver 
(Casca), while at top left is Jack Palance (Cassius). 


... and looking to the future 
by Lawrence Langner 


was conceived by Theatre Guild heads. 


l. THESE DAYS of kaleidoscopic change, when the American theatre is ricocheting between tele- 
vision and the stage, when spectacular theatre failures become spectacular video successes, when 
bus tours bring audiences into New York City in the winter and bus tours take audiences away 
from New York City in the summer, when American plays and actors are sometimes ambassadors 
of good will abroad and sometimes of ill will at home, it is no easy task to prognosticate the future 
of the Theatre Guild. However, its thirty-seven seasons of activity in the past may serve to illumi- 
nate its future, if for no other reason than that it is more than likely to follow in its own footsteps. 

One of the most characteristic traits of the Guild in the past has been its desire to maintain 
standards of artistry in playwriting and production—a desire which it has not always fulfilled, but 
which has always been present in the minds of its directors. Latterly, with the passing of such giants 
as George Bernard Shaw and Eugene O’Neill, the Guild has developed other authors, but they have 
been unable to take the places of these giants in the full sense. 

Elsewhere in this issue Theresa Helburn describes the new productions which the Theatre Guild 
plans to place on the boards this season. These include plays by new American authors, Jess Gregg 
and Bill Hoffman; an adaptation by Louis Kronenberger of a gay French comedy by Albert Husson; 
an importation from the pen of Thornton Wilder; an American play on the prisoner of war situation 
by the writing team of Henry Denker and Ralph Berkey; a dramatization of the Henry James novel 
The Wings of the Dove, by Guy Bolton and finally Peter DeVries’ (continued on page 95) 
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THE GUILD GREETS 
A NEW SEASON 


by THERESA HELBURN 


I HAVE been given the assignment of preparing a forecast of the Theatre Guild’s forthcoming season 

—a somewhat difficult undertaking, especially when it is carried out well in advance of our first 
production. For while our theatrical larder is unusually well stocked at this moment, I know from 
experience that to predict so early just which dishes will appear on our Broadway bill of fare, and 
in what order, is hazardous. Too many factors go into the final determination of a play’s produc- 
tion date; the hors d’oeuvres may end up as the dessert, the soup may be spilled for the sake of the 
salad, and it’s anybody’s guess what the piéce de résistance will turn out to be. 

Our opening bill, however, is set. It is a light, gay comedy with a touch of fantasy called The 
Heavenly Twins, and has been freely adapted by Louis Kronenberger from Albert Husson’s Pave- 
ments of Heaven. Husson is the author of the successful French comedy Angels Cooking (La Cuisine 
des Anges), which appeared on Broadway as My 3 Angels. The Heavenly Twins is based on the idea 
that everyone has his particular love type from which he cannot escape no matter how hard he tries. 
The play should prove a director’s holiday, and we’ve offered the holiday to Cyril Ritchard, who, we 
feel sure from his past exploits, will make the best use of it. The two leading male parts are, surpris- 
ingly enough, to be played by Jean Pierre Aumont, who made a great success in them in the play’s 
long Paris run. Also starring with him is Faye Emerson, as the lady who cannot escape her particular 
fate. Gaby Rodgers is also pleasantly involved in the proceedings. (continued on page 92) 
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RIGHT: Faye Emerson is starred 
in the Guild’s opening work of the 
1955-56 season—The Heavenly Twins-—- 
playing the part of a girl who cannot 
escape her fate in the game of love. 
This comedy is to be directed by 

Cyril Ritchard. 


FAR LEFT: Theresa Helburn, 
one of the directors of the 
Theatre Guild, has been active in 

its affairs from its very beginning in 
1919. She also was prominent in the 
activities of the Washington Square 
Players, forerunner of the Guild. 


BELOW, CENTER: Louis 
Kronenberger adapted the 
Guild’s opener, The Heavenly Twins, 
from Albert Husson’s Pavements of 
Heaven. Kronenberger last was 
represented on Broadway by his version 
of Jean Anouilh’s Colombe during 

the 1953-54 season. 


BELOW: Jean Pierre Aumont, 
handsome French actor, returns to 
Broadway once more from abroad to 
play a leading role in The Heavenly 
Twins opposite Faye Emerson. The 
assignment actually calls for him 

to play the two top male parts. 
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Reading counter-clockwise: Bernard Shaw won an enthusiastic American following 
largely through the Guild, which produced such works as Heartbreak House, Saint 
Joan, Caesar and Cleopatra, Pygmalion, The Doctor’s Dilemma and Major Barbara. 
Robert E. She:wood is an author whose career with the Theatre Guild is closely 
entwihed with that of the Lunts. The latter were prominent in his Reunion in 
Vienna, Idiot’s Delight and There Shall Be No Night. Sidney Howard commenced 
his association with the Theatre Guild in November, 1924, when it produced They 
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Knew What They Wanted. Two years later the Guild presented his Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter and The Silver Cord. St. John Ervine was called the “patron saint” of the 
Theatre Guild by Lawrence Langner after two of Ervine’s plays, John Ferguson 
and Jane Clegg, proved successful during the organization’s crucial early years 
Philip Barry first came under the Guild’s wing in 1930, with the production of Hotel 
Universe. His successful plays under the sponsorship of the Guild included The 
Philadelphia Story, Without Love and Foolish Notion. Elmer Rice has been less 
prolific for the Theatre Guild than other authors in this gallery—but in its fifth 
season, that of 1922-23, the Guild presented one of his most significant works, The 
Adding Machine. Ferenc Molnar, Hungarian dramatist, was first represented in 
Guild history by Liliom, which later served as the basis for the musical Carousel 
The Guild also produced his The Guardsman and The Glass Slipper. Oscar Ham- 
merstein II and Richard Rodgers turned out their first three joint works for the 
Guild: Oklahoma!, Carousel and Allegro. But Rodgers began his association with 
it as early as the first Garrick Gaieties. §. N. Behrman has been one of the most 
productive of Guild dramatists and adapters. This association began in 1927 
with The Second Man, while other high points have been Biography, End of 
Summer and The Pirate. DuBose Heyward, author of the novel Porgy, dramatized 
the work in a collaboration with his wife, Dorothy Heyward. It was produced by 
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ALFREDO VALENTE 


works have made Theatre Guild history 


the Guild in 1927 and later became the book of the folk opera Porgy and Bess. 
Maxwell Anderson joined the ranks of Guild playwrights in 1930, with Elizabeth 
the Queen. His other Guild-sponsored plays include Both Your Houses, Mary of 
Scotland, The Masque of Kings and Candle in the Wind. Eugene O'Neill's stature 
was greatly enhanced by Guild productions of his Strange Interlude, Mourning 
Becomes Electra, Ah, Wilderness! and The Iceman Cometh. The latter was his last 
new play to reach Broadway. 
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JAY SEYMOUR, GARY WAGNER 


ABOVE LEFT: Armina Marshall, one of the direc- 
tors of the Theatre Guild, is also erecutive producer 
of its television series sponsored by United States 
Steel. 


LEFT: J. Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to the 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, 
greets Armina Marshall of the Theatre Guild and 
little Johnny Washbrook following the youngster’s 
performance in the “U. S. Steel Hour” presentation 
of Roads to Home. 
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In television and radio, as on the stage, 


the Guild has pioneered in the cause of high-quality theatre 


BY ARMINA MARSHALL 


Tue THEATRE GuILp has been asked many times: 

“Why would this organization, which for thirty- 
five years has stood for the best in the theatre, 
enter radio and television?” The answer is simple 
to us. We believe that theatre has been extended 


GEORGE JOSEPH 
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ABOVE: Leading performers of the 
legitimate theatre regularly appear on 
the “U. S. Steel Hour” produced by the 
Theatre Guild. Charles Ruggles and 
Helen Hayes were the stars of this pre- 
sentation of Welcome Home, which was 
given on the television show last year. 
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through all of the modern techniques. It has broken 
the bounds of the proscenium arch and travels to 
the four corners of the country through air, light 
and sound. We feel that this is an extension of 
theatre; that often it is not as satisfying as con- 
ventional theatre but that frequently a play can 
be transposed directly from the stage to television 
with the same impact that it has in the theatre 
As an example consider last season’s Peter Pan 
with Mary Martin. There were the same shrieks 
of delight from the children in the living room 
when Peter flew away to Never-Never Land or 
when the crocodile came stalking Captain Hook. 

Conversely, there are many plays which are 
successfully transposed from television to the 
stage, such as last season’s The Rainmaker by 
N. Richard Nash, an author who works in both 
mediums. There is an exchange of talent in all 
mediums. The playwright may write for television 
as well as the stage. A play can be a hit on tele- 
vision, in the theatre, and then be transposed to 
the motion-picture screen; or the process can be 
reversed. In short, we believe it is the function 
of the Theatre Guild to produce good theatre, and 
we think we have done so on radio and television 
as well as on the stage. 

It was a mere ten years ago—in September, 1945 
—that the Theatre Guild first went on the air, then, 
as now, under the sponsorship of United States 
Steel. Like us, our sponsor sought to make radio 
a challenging, mature medium for the presentation 
of challenging and mature plays. The concept 
seems simple enough. At the time, however, both 
we and our sponsor were assured on every hand 
that the public would tune us out in droves; that 
the average radio listener had a mentality of 
eight to twelve years and that worth-while drama 
would be wasted on such a moron. From the time 
the Guild was founded in 1919, however, it had 
set out to prove this kind of outlook a fallacy. 
Intellectuals of that day were certain that fine 
plays and playwrights were not for the American 
public The Guild’s productions, which became 
a turning point in the history of the American 
theatre, set this notion to rest. But the ghoul rose 
in full vigor from its grave in 1945 to assure 
everyone that our radio program was doomed 
to failure. 





From our first year in radio we brought to our 
audience a group of full-hour plays of a caliber 
it never before had heard. Playwrights like 
O’Neill, Shaw, Behrman, Molnar and Maxwell 
Anderson were introduced. We used such per- 
formers as the Lunts, Walter Huston, Helen Hayes, 
Rex Harrison, Katharine Hepburn, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Ronald Colman, Ingrid Bergman, Judith 
Anderson, Fredric March and Helen Menken, to 
name a few. In many cases they had been unwill- 
ing to appear on radio prior to this. 

In its eight years on radio the “Theatre Guild 
on the Air” was destined to win numerous awards 


and citations for dramatic excellence. It also 


was to gain a very respectable hunk of radio’s 


audience. 

The Theatre Guild program, now known as the 
“U.S. Steel Hour,” came to television in October, 
1953. It is a fascinating commentary that by this 
time there were no cynics. A number of good, 
hour-long dramatic shows already had been trans- 
mitted via the picture tubes for a couple of years, 
but we firmly believe that without the successful 
pioneering the Guild had done on radio, producers 
might have hesitated much longer before trying to 
bring serious drama to the living room. 

For the record it should be noted that before 
1953, the Guild had done notable pioneering in 
television, too. As far back as 1947, in co-operation 
with the N.B.C. network, we had done a series of 
six plays on television, by iar the most ambitious 
up to that time. We acquired a great deal from 
that experiment—including an attitude of vast 
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The idea of producing the 
works of serious dramatists 
such as Ibsen on TV was 
pioneered by the Guild, as 
an outgrowth of its earlier 
radio series. This is a scene 
from the “U. S. Steel Hour” 
offering of Hedda Gabler with 
Alan Hewitt and Tallulah 
Bankhead. 


respect for the new medium. We found it wasn’t 
going to be easy. 

When United States Steel, our sponsor, decided 
to enter television two years ago, we were invited 
to continue as producer for the show. The com- 
pany has been a good sponsor. Its basic aim coin- 
cided with ours. Its top officers always have taken 
a deep interest in the program, and most impor- 
tant of all, have taken the program seriously. 
In an area where quibbling, contentiousness and 
short tempers all too frequently are found, I ven- 
ture to say that there have been few sponsor- 
producer relationships which have survived as 
long in a spirit of mutual respect and dignity. 

Regarding those 1947 experimental plays on 
N.B.C. (the “U.S. Steel Hour” is now heard on 
alternate Wednesday evenings over C.B.S. sta- 
tions), the Theatre Guild issued the following 
observations shortly after their presentation. 
Many of the observations proved to be prophetic 
indeed, and well worth reconsidering now. And 
so I am listing them: 

1. We believe we clearly demonstrated, as pio- 
neers in this field, that television is a medium for 
stage plays and for the stage actor who is experi- 
enced in the theatre. This was one of our main 
purposes in entering the field of television, inas- 
much as we were anxious to demonstrate the 
correctness of our opinion that television belonged 
to the theatre when it employed dramatists and 
actors with stage experience. 

2. Television can help to solve many of the 
unemployment problems (continued on page 92) 
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Some random recollections and pertinent observations 


by a critic who grew up with the Theatre Guild 


IN THE LATE AUTUMN of 1915 a newcomer to New 

York spent a snowy evening tramping about the 
four sides of Washington Square and making 
short forays into the streets and alleys surround- 
ing it. I was that newcomer, and I was looking 
for the Washington Square Players—who never 
had and never did play on Washington Square. 
Such was my innocence (which is not important) 
and such was the fame of the Players (which 
turned out to be very important indeed) 

Nothing was farther from my thoughts than the 
possibility that I might someday become a drama 
critic. Of all practitioners of that strange profes- 
sion, John Mason Brown is, so far as I know, the 
only one who ever foresaw his fate from an early 
age. But the opportunity to see plays was one 
of the Real Reasons, as distinguished from the 
defensible-ostensible ones, which had brought me 
to New York. And though the Washington Square 
Players had presented only one season before the 
one then current, it already was well known that 
here was Something Different. A few nights later, 
after I had run them to earth at the Bandbox 
Theatre on uptown 57th Street, just off Third 
Avenue, I was far from disappointed—so far, 
indeed, that from then until 1950, I saw every 
production put on by either the Players or the 
Theatre Guild they grew up into, except for a 
few inconsiderately staged while I was in Europe 
or elsewhere. And for the first nine years I bought 
my own tickets! 

During the forty years between 1915 and now, 
various other impetuous organizations have flour- 


JOSEPH WOOD KILROY WAS THERE 




























BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


BELOW: 
Theatre Guild scored with its second production, John 
Ferguson by St. John Ervine, which opened at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, on May 13, 1919. Dudley Digges was 
one of the principals, playing James Caesar 
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After an initial failure, the newly organized 
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ABOVE: Three of the principals in O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra were Alla Nazimova (left), Alice Brady 
and Lee Baker. Lawrence Langner wrote of this work: 
“The effect on me was as though I had been kicked by 
a mule at least a dozen times in my solar plerus.” 


ished and then decayed—including the Province- 
town, the Neighborhood, the Group and the Civic 
Repertory. A number of them did fine work and 
left a permanent impression. But they did not, 
like the Guild, go on and on, not only surviving 
but flourishing while epochs, as epochs go in the 
theatre, opened and closed. Nor was it merely 
a name which survived. The continuity was real; 
so real that the present guiding spirits of what 
has become a great theatrical empire—including 
Lawence Langner and Theresa Helburn—were 
among the guiding spirits when I first found the 
Washington Square Players. 

Associated with them then were various others, 
some now dead and some retired, who were re- 
sponsible for the fulfillment as well as for the 
promise of that extraordinary group. Helen West- 
ley was already there, costumed in nothing much 
except a coat of shoe blacking and appearing in 
Helena’s Husband by Philip Moeller, who was to 
become the group’s first distinguished stage direc- 
tor. Whether Lee Simonson already was design- 
ing the sets and Maurice Wertheim directing the 
finances, I do not remember; but if not, both were 
soon to be functioning, and Theresa Helburn was 
already at the center of everything. 
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After this first of so many evenings as spectator 
I felt that, thanks to such experiences as Schnitz- 
ler’s Literature and Maeterlinck’s Interior, both 
of which shared the bill with Helena’s Husband, 
I was maturing rapidly; and to get a closer look at 
the remarkable beings who had somehow man- 
aged to body forth so much wit, daring and wis- 
dom, I sneaked after the performance into a 
neighboring bar and grill where, it was whispered, 
they commonly forgathered. Presently they did 
indeed come in, and from a respectful distance I 
gazed upon them. Most I later came to know, 
some well enough to call friends, as I still can call 
the survivors. But then they were creatures of 
another world, and I was shocked years later by 
homely sidelights, as when Sidney Howard told 
me how he had all but wrecked forever a play 
in rehearsal, by telling Moeller that no play of his 
could be directed by a man who wore his overcoat 
in arty fashion—over his shoulders without put- 
ting his arms into the sleeves; or when Wertheim 
surrendered his ownership of The Nation because 
he was disappointed in his hope that he might 
enjoy again the kind of fights he used to have in 
the good old days, when he and Simonson would 
start removing their coats as some argument over 
art began to head toward blows. 

The first World War suspended the activity of 
the Players and would have put an end to most 
amateur groups; but with that persistence which 
is as much as anything else responsible fér the 
near uniqueness of this group’s history, it co- 
alesced again and, housed in the old Garrick 
Theatre, reappeared as the Theatre Guild. I, the 
almost equally persistent spectator (still buying 
his own tickets) was there when Benavente’s 
The Bonds of Interest (chosen by a financially 
shaky corporation because it was believed to be 
sure-fire) flopped disastrously, and again a short 
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time later when John Ferguson (which everybody 
had most wanted to do and which was now staged 
as a last fling) turned out to be a success. In fact 
Joseph Wood Kilroy was always there—as when, 
for example, the first of the Garrick Gaieties 
invented the intimate revue and proved that fun 
was better than large girls in ostrich plumes. He 
was also there when that prosperity which is even 
more dangerous than insolvency had set in; when 
the dedication of the foundation of the splendif- 
erous Guild Theatre was made a civic event and 
when no less a person than Al Smith laid the 
cornerstone. How many others recall the mem- 
orable speech the latter made on that occasion? 
It consisted of one sentence, spoken as he grasped 
the trowel and surveyed the foundation just at 
ground level: “For once I got here in time—at the 
last two cornerstones I laid, they had to raise the 
building and let me slip it under.” 

One of the penalties of success is, of course, that 
people no longer Make Allowances but Pick 
Flaws instead. There was even a period during 
which it became fashionable to remark that the 
Guild Wasn’t What It Used to Be; that it was No 
Longer Experimental; that it had Gone Com- 
mercial; that it Neglected the American Play- 
wright, and so forth. Because several Central 
European plays were produced during a short 
period, somebody even renamed the Guild .The- 
atre the Buda-Pesthouse. But for none of these 
charges was there ever much foundation. Elmer 
Rice, Sidney Howard, S. N. Behrman and Robert 
Sherwood were certainly American playwrights. 
“discovered” O'Neill, he 
moved over to the Guild just because the Prov- 
incetown, for all its achievements, simply couldn’t 
grow up or, indeed, hold itself together. And it 
was the Guild which produced both Strange In- 
terlude and Mourning Becomes Electra, probably 
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the two most memorable plays O’Neill ever wrote. 
As for foreigners, what about Shaw? Neither the 
United States nor Shaw himself was the worse 
for the fact that the Guild’s long series of admir- 
able productions gave him for the first time an 
English-speaking audience of imposing propor- 
tions and made him a great name in the popular 
theatre. Nor was the production of Back to Me- 
thuselah exactly a sure-fire commercial enter- 
prise, even if Shaw did insist that the Guild really 
had made money because it lost so much less than 
it had calculated on. 

The sailing was never all smooth for long 
Failures sometimes came in discouraging series, 
and when they did, gossips always began to say 
that the Guild had lost its touch—commercial as 
well as artistic. The subscription list, which was 
supposed to make it stable, grew shorter and 
shorter. Most of was loyal 
only when no loyalty was called for. But its motto 
might well have been the motto of the city of 
Paris: Fluctuat Nec Mergitur—which might be 
translated as “Often tossed but never sinking.” 
It is no secret that the ship seemed to be flounder- 
ing when Oklahoma! a more daring adventure 
than hindsight can realize, floated it off the rocks 
again and introduced what may very well turn 
out to be the most (continued on page 91) 
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LEFT: Katharine Cornell (foreground, second from left 
in profile) made her first stage appearance in this Wash- 
ington Square Players’ production of Bushido at the Com- 
edy Theatre in New York in November, 1916. Pictured is 
a rehearsal for the Japanese one-act work 


BELOW: Eugene O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, which the 
Guild produced despite the qualms of some of its board 
members, proved both an artistic and popular success 
Left to right: Richard Barbee, Tom Powers and Judith 
Anderson, who succeeded Lynn Fontanne as Nina 





by Barbara S. Cohan 


Building a Road Beyond 


Through its pioneering in subscription playgoing, 


the Theatre Guild has taken the lead in building audiences 


and providing them with good fare 


I kNow of no better way to stimulate the growth 

of our American theatre and bring greater re- 
wards to your theatregoing than by the custom 
of regular, systematic, prepaid playgoing. This is 
not only the American way, but the universal 
way of cultured peoples.” This statement about 
subscription theatre, based on the premise that 
the audience is a partner in the production, comes 
from Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Robert 
E. Sherwood, first national chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Living Theatre. 

In a striking, comprehensive report recently 
presented to the theatre industry by the Theatre 
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Guild-American Theatre Society and the Council 
of the Living Theatre, it was disclosed that in 
the past three years, a guaranteed advance of 
$5,210,000 was given to touring attractions through 
the medium of subscription theatre. This was 
made possible by extending the quarter-century- 
old facilities of the Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society so as to provide a nonprofit serv- 
ice for the benefit of the entire theatre. 
Founding and continuing an effective system of 
theatre by subscription was a long and compli- 
cated business. Its pioneer in the United States, 
Lawrence Langner of the Theatre Guild, bor- 
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LEFT: Warren Caro, executive director of the American 
Theatre Society, is a key figure in this network designed 
to provide prepaid theatre for subscription audiences from 
coast to coast. 
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Broadway 


rowed the idea from Germany’s Volksbihne, and 
when the Guild was organized in 1919, its play 
programs were based on support by public sub- 
scription. Originally the plan was confined to 
Theatre Guild productions in the New York area. 
Later it was expanded to cover Guild companies 
on tour, and for years Langner visited major 
cities, stimulating support for the subscription 
concept. But these early efforts crashed with the 
depression. Adding to the problem was the rivalry 
between the Theatre Guild’s booking agents, 
Klaw and Erlanger, and the opposing Shubert 
system. Langner was instrumental in ending this 
destructive rivalry between the two circuits, and 
in 1932 subscription interests of the Guild and the 
Shuberts were united through the formation of 
the American Theatre Society, Inc., under his 
presidency. Warren Caro now serves as its execu- 
tive director, heading up the over-all administra- 
tion of the national subscription network. 
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FAR LEFT: Addie Williams, the Theatre Guild’s New 
York subscription manager, has been with the Guild since 
its earliest days. The ramifications of her job range from 
the home base to Seattle. 









The recent report mentioned above tells a 
graphic story of the revitalization of the road— 
that area beyond Broadway. A campaign to ex- 
tend the theatre’s horizons was started in Novem- 
ber, 1950, through the League of New York 
Theatres’ establishment of the Council of the Liv- 
ing Theatre to serve as its public relations arm. 
Under the leadership of Robert E. Sherwood, an 
extensive, generalized method of publicity was 
erm ployed to arouse greater public responsiveness 
to the living theatre. But more direct measures 
were needed, and as the theatre’s desperate want 
for shows mounted, Lawrence Langner wrote to 
the Council, urging that the funds and energies 
committed to the general publicity campaign be 
reassigned toward measurable methods of increas- 
ing sales of tickets and augmenting the supply of 
plays. Six weeks later—on January 17, 1951—the 
need for direct action was confirmed by a Variety 
headline: “Road Legit’s Starvation Crisis.” Not 
only was there an unarrested decline in the num- 
ber of available legitimate theatres; but, as the 
story beneath the headline pointed out, in the num- 
ber of playing weeks and in box-office volume, the 
road had reached its lowest point in history. 
Powerful plays like Death of a Salesman, Detec- 
tive Story, Come Back, Little Sheba and The 
Consul suffered disastrous weeks. 

In the face of this emergency, the Council in 
May, 1951, abandoned its long-range program and 
resolved to concentrate on building audiences 
through subscription. The Council accepted Lang- 
ner’s offer of the subscription facilities of the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society, which 
at that time was maintaining as a nonprofit service 
a twenty-four-week, subscription-supported cir- 
cuit with a guaranteed advance of $1,039,086, 
collected from 84,128 members. In October, 1951, 
after months of preparation, the Council and 
the Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society ap- 
proved a joint subscription promotional campaign 
in three pilot cities: Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. Committees of approximately five 
hundred were organized in each city over a six- 
week period, and promotion was carried out 
through newspaper advertising, direct-mail cir- 
culars, television and radio. City-wide excitement 


grew, and individual (continued on page 96) 
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TOP: Tenor Richard Lewis, who sang Troilus in the premiére of Walton’s 
first opera in London last December, is scheduled to repeat the assign- 
ment in the American premiére in San Francisco this month. He also 
sings this part in Angel Records’ Troilus release 


ABOVE: In Act III of Walton’s Troilus and Cressida, Cressida bends 
sorrowfully over the body of the mortally wounded Troilus. Pictured 
is the death scene from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden premiere 
with Magda Laszlo and Richard Lewis in the title roles. 


“Troilus 








and Cressida,” Coast to Coast 


by Emily Coleman 


7 2 SD HE most significant operatic event in Britain last season was the world premiére, on 
NGI *, December 3, of Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida. In relative degree, operatic 
> interest in the United States is centered on its American premiére in San Francisco by 
the San Francisco Opera on October 7, and upon its first East Coast performance in New York 
shortly thereafter by the New York City Opera Company. New York had negotiations well 
under way for the premiére, including Sir William himself as guest conductor, but dalliance— 
whether prompted by budgetary caution or not—lost the first night to San Francisco. 
The cause of English opera (as differentiated from another just as provoking: opera in 
English) has necessarily become so self-conscious that the first hearing of any new work 
inevitably arouses hope and invites rejoicing. Until the appearance of Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes in 1945, the hope persisted but the rejoicing was abortive. With Peter Grimes, 
however, English opera burst through the fog of national pride into the heady air of interna- 
tional acclaim. Excepting The Mikado on the ground that Gilbert and Sullivan is off limits for 
opera, this had not happened to an English work since Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl crashed 
the international circuit a century earlier. Purcell, who died in 1695 at the untimely age of 
thirty-six, is now universally counted an operatic genius. But he and Dido and Aeneas went 
unrecognized as such until the twentieth century. 
Troilus and Cressida, however, had more than chauvinism to recommend it. It was Wal- 
| ton’s first opera, lure enough for the many musicians and critics, both in Britain and elsewhere, 
who find his music more satisfying than any being written by present-day Englishmen. 
Although Walton waited until he was fifty-two to finish his first opera, he had shown clearly 
that he had the taste and the temperament for dramatic music. Facade, that witty collabor- 
ation with Edith Sitwell, launched him in 1926. It was labeled an “entertainment,” and it is 
still one today. Belshazzar’s Feast, though an oratorio, was anything but a conventional exer- 
cise in that traditional English format. It was brutal and electrifying. And Walton’s film’scores. 
beginning with Escape Me Never in 1935 and continuing through Olivier’s Henry V and 
Hamlet, were superb. Henry V, in particular, was one of the most magnificently dramatic pieces 
of scoring created for the motion picture, matched only, perhaps, by Prokofieff’s treatment of 
Alexander Nevsky. 
Although the legend of Troilus and Cressida is an old one, it is not as old as its preclass- 
ical setting. Cressida, whom Chaucer called “the ferfulleste wight that mighte be,” turns up 
first in the Middle Ages, in Bendit de St.-Maure’s Roman de Troie. Boccaccio used her in his 
Filostrato, which Chaucer borrowed for his Troilus and Criseyde. Chaucer in turn served, 
among others, Shakespeare and Christopher Hassall, Walton’s librettist. 

Hassall bypassed Shakespeare entirely, inasmuch as the latter’s Troilus and Cressida sub- 
ordinated the love story and reduced Cressida to something less than the heroine Hassall had 
in mind. Hassall therefore stuck to Chaucer, with a slight assist from C. S. Lewis’ The Allegory 
of Love. Hassall, however, parted company with Chaucer over Cressida’s finish. Fundamen- 
tally unsympathetic since she did not love Troilus faithfully until death, she is left by Chaucer 
to an unresolved fate. Hassall defends her amorous interlude with Diomede as the acceptance 
of force majeure, and lets her kill herself in the manner befitting true operatic heroines faced 
with a fate worse than . . . 

Act I of Troilus and Cressida is set in Troy, outside the temple of Pallas. Calkas, Cressida’s 
father and high priest of Pallas, tries to persuade the apprehensive Trojans to surrender to 
the Greeks. Antenor, a young captain, calls him a traitor. Troilus, youngest son of King Priam 
and friend of Antenor, rebukes him, but stays behind when Antenor goes off to fight. He has 
fallen in love with Cressida, a widow who is a priestess of Pallas Athene, and wants to plead 
his cause. He is helped by Pandarus, brother of Calkas, who (continued on page 90) 
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OFF-BROADWAY 


OTTOMAR 


LA RONDE 


June 27, 1955 
Circle in the Square 


Circle in the Square (Leigh Connell, Theodore Mann, 
José Quintero) production of a comedy in ten scenes by 
Arthur Schnitzler (English version by Eric Bentley); 
directed by Mr. Quintero, lighting by Klaus Holm, cos- 
tumes by Dorothy Johnson, incidental music by G. Wood. 


CAST: Katherine Ross, Felice Orlandi, Kathleen Mur- 
ray, Ralph Williams, Betty Miller, Gordon Phillips, Susan 
Oliver, Philip Minor, Shirley Grayson, G. Wood. 


Stage manager, Alfonso Gonzales: press representatives, 
David Lipsky and Jay Russell. 





Philip Minor as the playwright and Susan Oliver as the 
“little miss” in Schnitzler’s ironic commentary on love 
and lovers. 


ROY SCHATT 


MORNING’S AT 
SEVEN 


June 22, 1955 
Cherry Lane Theatre 


Proscenium Productions (Sybil Trubin, Warren Enters, 
Robert Merriman) presentation of a comedy in three acts 
by Paul Osborn; directed by Mr. Enters, scenery by John 
Cornell, costumes by Don Crawford. 


CAST. Walter Klavun, Martha Morton, Kate Harring- 
ton, June Walker, Harrison Dowd, Tom Bosley, Gubi 
Mann, Dorrit Keiton, Richard Bowler. 


Stage manager, Raymond Johnson: press representa- 
tives, David Lipsky and Jay Russell. 








Martha Morton (left) and Kate Harrington as the sisters 
Cora and Aaronetta in this revival of Paul Osborn’s 1939 
comedy. 
















































































(continued from page 29) 


theatre, and had just finished 
a play in which the characters not 
only talked to one another but also 
spoke their thoughts in a form of 
aside which he thought the audience 
would accept. The idea fascinated me 
and I asked him if I might read the 
play, which he informed me was 
called Strange Interlude. He also 
told me that it would take six hours 
to play it. He told me that he had 
already promised it to a well-known 
American actress who was his first 
choice, but that if I liked the play 
and she did not, I might have it for 
the Guild. 


After my return to New York I 
wrote Gene, telling him I had stirred 
up some interest in Marco Millions 
and asking him to send us a copy of 
Strange Interlude. On the arrival of 
the manuscript I circulated it among 
my fellow directors. To my horror, 
they did not all share my enthu- 
siasm. One of them even went so far 
as to say that if all the asides were 
taken out, the play would be greatly 
improved. I wanted to choke him, 
but restrained myself. At the next 
board meeting I pressed the matter 
with enthusiasm, having heard from 
O'Neill that the play was now re- 
leased for us if we wanted it. Many 
and varied were the objections to 
the play at the meeting, and I be- 
came frantic. To quiet me down they 
offered to bring O’Neill to New York 
to discuss the play, and in the mean- 
time bought his play Marco Millions. 
These tactics did not suit me at all. 
Aided by Theresa Helburn and Mau- 
rice Wertheim, I conducted a fren- 
zied campaign to secure the produc- 
tion of Strange Interlude. 

The Guild board decided that the 
play would be produced if Gene was 
willing to cut it, but that Marco 
Millions should be presented first. 


It seems difficult to realize, now 
that Strange Interlude is regarded 
as an American classic, that we had 
great difficulty in securing an actress 
to play the role of Nina, but at that 
time the Freudian implications of 
the play were, generally speaking, 
unknown in the theatre, and Nina 
was generally regarded as an un- 
sympathetic role. We were fortunate 
in finding in Lynn Fontanne an ac- 
tress who was courageous enough to 
essay the role, .Fearing that Lynn 
might not like the part, Theresa 
Helburn and I made a special trip to 
Baltimore, where she was playing at 
the time, and on the train we went 
over each and every argument we 
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Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! was first produced by the Guild on October 





2, 1938. Pictured, clockwise, from left: George M. Cohan, Eda Heinemann, 
Elisha Cook, Jr., Gene Lockhart, Marjorie Marquis, Walter Vonnegut, Jr., 


Adelaide Bean. 





might be called upon to use, to con- 
vince her that she should play the 
role. We were invited to supper with 
Alfred and Lynn after the perform- 
ance and arrived at the Lunts’ apart- 
ment at the Belvedere Hotel so 
charged with our arguments that we 
were almost ready te pop. We were 
somewhat chagrined to hear Lynn 
tell us that she had decided, without 
any question, to play the part, for 
we were so intent on convincing her, 
that we were almost disappointed to 
learn that she already had convinced 
herself without our help. 


ITH an excellent cast 

which included Earle 

Larimore, Glenn Anders 

and Tom Powers, the 

play went into rehearsal 
and opened at the John Golden The- 
atre on January 23, 1928. The night 
Strange Interlude was presented to 
a waiting world, I ran out to a 
neighboring drugstore during each 
intermission and gave a_ blow-by- 
blow account to Gene, who was 
waiting in his hotel to hear how the 
play was received. The next day the 
dramatic critics outdid themselves in 
praising this play which, although it 
ran for nearly five hours, did not 
seem a minute too long. 


Instead of our patrons objecting to 





going out for dinner during the long 
intermission after Act V, they 
seemed on the contrary to enjoy it. 
Going to the John Golden Theatre 
became a sort of adventure which 
not only enriched the Guild and the 
author, but also all the restaurants 
in the neighborhood. One of these 
prepared a sandwich in a half-dozen 
layers and called it the “Strange In- 
terlude Sandwich’! Later on, when 
the touring company played just out- 
side Boston, a restaurant near the 
theatre was tottering on the brink 
of bankruptcy; the play brought the 
owner so many customers that with 
the cash he accumulated, he started 
a chain of restaurants all over the 
country known by his name of How- 
ard Johnson! 

I was personally amazed at the 
success of the play, for while I knew 
it to be a great play, I did not dream 
it would command the popular suc- 
cess which it was to achieve. Indeed, 
it earned nearly $300,000 for O’Neill, 
and a little more for the Guild, all 
of which we lost later. As Strange 
Interlude settled down for a steady 
run in New York, thus introducing 
an embarrassing hiatus in our alter- 
nating repertory plans, we decided 
to send out road companies of the 
play, and we found that the rest of 
the United States was just as ex- 
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cited about Strange Interlude as 
was New York. Pauline Lord and 
Judith Anderson in turn played the 
role of Nina on the road, while later 
on Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney took 
a company of the play to London, 
where, however, it achieved only a 
moderate success. 


By spreading out over the country 
we strengthened the Theatre Guild 
but we weakened the Theatre Guild 
Acting Company, now made up of 
over thirty performers. It was im- 
possible to send our company on tour 
and have them play in New York 
at the same time, so that while we 
gave our out-of-town subscribers our 
best actors during the season of 
1928-29, this left us with too thin a 
fare to provide proper sustenance 
for our New York members. To 
avoid this dilemma we planned to 
satisfy our New York audience by 
increasing the size of our acting 
company so that we could produce 
four plays in alternating repertory, 
with part of the company in New 
York while the other was on tour. 


Our first play, Faust, Part 1, in- 
cluded Dudley Digges, George Gaul 
and Gale Sondergaard, but it was 
not successful and could not form 
part of our alternating plan; nor 
was the following play, Shaw’s Ma- 
jor Barbara, with Winifred Lenihan, 
Eliot Cabot, Dudley Digges and 
Percy Waram. Our next play, Wings 
Over Europe, was an immediate suc- 
cess, but the cast was made up en- 
tirely of men, and it was impossible 
to alternate it with another play. 
Then came Sil-Vara’s delightful com- 
edy Caprice, with the Lunts, and 
Eugene O’Neill’s Dynamo, but the 
latter ran only for a short period 
and the former was so popular that 
we hesitated to alternate it with 
anything else. In this way the act- 
ing company, so important to the 
achievement of this phase of our 
work, began to crumble away, and 
our councils were divided. We had, 
without realizing it, overreached 
ourselves, and so, as I appreciated 
only in retrospect, we began to move 
backward instead of forward. 


Other factors were also beginning 
to operate unfavorably against the 
alternating repertory system. The 
new authors did not like it because 
it cut down the length of the runs 
of their plays, and it became in- 
creasingly difficult to get new plays 
for this system. For this, and for a 
number of other reasons, the al- 
ternating system was _ ultimately 


dropped. 
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E started the twelfth 

season of 1929-30 with 

three failures in a row, 

including Romain Rol- 

land’s excellent play 
The Game of Love and Death, beau- 
tifully acted by Alice Brady, and S. 
N. Behrman’s Meteor. This same sea- 
son we also produced A Month in the 
Country by Turgeniev, in which Alla 
Nazimova and Katharine Hepburn 
first appeared with us. Our final 
play was Hotel Universe, a poetic 
fantasy by Philip Barry which was 
especially championed by me, and in 
which Ruth Gordon gave one of her 
finest performances, but it also fin- 
ished in the red. The Guild was 
having its own financial crisis of 
1929, to parallel that of Wall Street. 


With dwindling business and lower 
salaries as the only sure prospects 
in sight, some of the members of 
our acting company left for the 
Coast. Dudley Digges, Ernest Cos- 
sart, Claude Rains and Henry Trav- 
ers did so reluctantly. But as we had 
abandoned the system of alternating 
repertory which gave them opportu- 
nities for playing varied roles, we 
had no artistic compensation to offer 
them in return for their sacrifices in 
staying with us. 


We had as our playreader a bril- 
liant young man I had suggested for 
the job named Harold Clurman, who 
was bursting with creative ideas, 
while our talented casting director, 
Cheryl Crawford, who was sponsored 
by Theresa Helburn, was habitually 
in a similar state of creativeness. 
Adding to their number a third ex- 
ponent of their theatrical ideals, Lee 
Strasberg (who had acted for us in 
Green Grow the Lilacs), they laid 
down some artistic principles with 
which most of us were in sympathy, 
and their plea for the revival of an 
acting company was especially dear 
to my heart. 

The best that the parents of a 
child can do when that child wants 
independence is to help it on its 
way; and this the Guild board did, 
even though it was apparent later 
on that our offspring regarded us as 
old-fashioned fogies running around 
the theatre in circles. When they 
formulated their plans to start the 
Group Theatre, Terry Helburn was 
particularly active in helping them 
to get on their feet. In addition to 
providing half the funds for their 
first two plays, we turned over to 
them a play by Paul Green, The 
House of Connelly, with something 
of a pang, as well as another play, 


1931 by the Siftons. The umbilical 
cord thus cut, the Group Theatre 
began to function, and during much 
of the time when the Theatre Guild 
was in the doldrums, artistically 
speaking, the Group Theatre, with 
its playwrights Clifford Odets and 
Irwin Shaw, wrote a brilliant page 
in the annals of the theatre of the 
thirties, and its individual directors 
have continued to influence the the- 
atre long after the Group Theatre 
ceased existing as an entity. 


In the spring of 1932 Armina and 
I decided to form our own acting 
company away from the Theatre 
Guild, to build a summer theatre for 
it near our home at Westport, Con- 
necticut, and to prepare a reper- 
tory of plays to bring to New York 
the following season. We bought a 
barn with seven acres of land off the 
Boston Post Road; we remodeled it 
as a theatre with a full-size stage; 
we organized an acting company, 
and we started them in a repertory 
of six plays including Shakespeare 
and Ibsen. I named the theatre the 
Westport Country Playhouse, and 
the acting company the New York 
Repertory Company. From now on I 
no longer became frustrated and 
emotional when my ideas were 
turned down at the Guild. I simply 
took them to Westport and tried 
them out in our own theatre. 
D son’s Elizabeth the 
Queen, in which Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne gave such 
magnificent performances as Essex 
and Elizabeth. When we opened 
Elizabeth the Queen in Philadelphia, 
the play showed certain rather obvi- 
ous deficiencies which we discussed 
with Max, who said he would rewrite 
some scenes and add some others. 
“How did you make out?” I would 
ask Max each morning before lunch. 
“Sorry, Lawrence,” he would an- 
swer. “I had no luck. I just didn’t 
feel like writing.” The weather was 
fine in Philadelphia, and waiting for 
Max was an enjoyable interlude, but 
as the fateful day for our New York 
opening drew closer and no rewrit- 
ing was forthcoming, we began to 
grow more and more anxious, Fi- 
nally we postponed the New York 
opening and moved to Baltimore. A 
torrential rainstorm, which assaulted 
Baltimore and drenched us as we 
came to and from the Ford’s The- 
atre, added to our depression. On 


URING the _  Guild’s 
1930-31 season we pro- 
duced Maxwell Ander- 
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Tuesday morning after the Balti- 
more opening I met Max in the 
foyer of the Belvedere Hotel. “How 
about today?” I asked bitterly. 
“Here’s what you wanted for Act I.” 
He handed me some sheets folded 
together. “Here’s Alfred’s new 
speech.” Another sheet was handed 
to me; and so on until I was clutch- 
ing in my hands the entire revision 
of the play. “When did all this hap- 
pen?” I asked in amazement. “Well, 
Lawrence,” replied Max with an 
enigmatic smile, “I really only write 
well when it rains.” No drought-rid- 
den farmer was more grateful for 
rain than I was. 


The next season, that of 1931-32, 
united the Guild forces in a magnifi- 
cent production of O’Neill’s Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, with Alla Na- 
zimova and Alice Brady. Old wounds 
were healed, and working to bring 
out the best in O’Neill’s high drama 
brought out the best in us. The play 
lifted our season out of the quag- 
mire into which we had dragged it 
with a shaky opening production of 
Alfred Savoir’s He, with Claude 
Rains. 


Robert Sherwood’s delightful com- 
edy Reunion in Vienna brought Al- 
fred, Lynn and Helen Westley to- 
gether again in a mise en scéne 
reminiscent of their earlier efforts 
in The Guardsman. Helen, as the 
counterpart of the famous Madame 
Sacher of Vienna, was trenchantly 
acidulous, and a high moment in the 
performance came one evening when 
Alfred Lunt, who was required to 
lift her skirts and spank her across 
the seat of her red bloomers, discov- 
ered to his horror that she had for- 
gotten to put them on. 


During our next season (1932-33), 
we produced S. N. Behrman’s Biog- 
raphy, one of the best comedies ever 
written in this country, and Maxwell 
Anderson’s Both Your Houses, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize. Biography, 
excellently directed by Philip Moel- 
ler, also brought us into association 
with the brilliant comedienne Ina 
Claire, who seemed especially fash- 
ioned by providence with the rapid- 
fire tongue to speak Behrman’s iri- 
descent sentences as though they 
were mere commonplaces of lan- 
guage. Unfortunately Ina _ never 
could learn her lines in a hurry, and 
it took several prompters located 
behind convenient pieces of scenery 
to ensure that she would eventually 
deliver a memorized performance. 
And the extraordinary thing was 
that as she flitted from one part of 
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the stage to another, to pick up one 
line here and another there, nobody 
in the audience was faintly aware of 
what was going on, for she was 
completely unhurried and relaxed. 
“T learned this by watching Duse,” 
she once informed me. “Whenever 
she forget a line she simply went 
over to the prompter’s box, picked 


it up and went right on.” 
> season, that of 1933-34. 
On the same day that 
I received Ah, Wilderness! from 
O’Neill by mail, I was handed Mary 
of Scotland by Anderson in person. 


UGENE O’NEILL and 
Maxwell Anderson gave 
us plays for our next 


While some of our plays were do- 
ing well in New York during this 
season, others were failures, and 
those that failed were dire failures. 
There was no halfway mark. We 
were still in the darkest days of the 
depression. Most of the subscription 
cities which I had worked so hard 
to build up, lecturing and visiting 
them year after year as I took trips 
around the country for my firm, 
began to slip away, and seen we had 
to abandon all of them except Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Washington. In Detroit 
and Cleveland, when the banks 
closed, we lost all our subscription 
money, and it was repaid only years 
later, in the late thirties, when the 
tide of the depression began to turn. 


To add to our misfortunes, after 
the Lunts had finished their road 
tour of Rewnion in Vienna, they left 
the Guild to go into management 
with Noel Coward, and opened in 
his new comedy Design for Living. 
This was heartbreaking at the time, 
but I never gave up the hope that 
one day they would return to the 
Guild. A couple of years later we 
began te tempt them to return to 
our fold in a Shakespearean produc- 
tion, They also had been thinking of 
something of the sort. We finally 
agreed on The Taming of the Shrew. 
In the early part of our eighteenth 
season (1935-36), they returned to 
us in a gala production of this com- 
edy, so gay, so boisterous and so 
colorful that it remains one of my 
happiest memories. With them came 
Richard Whorf, to whom I intro- 
duced them, and Sydney Greenstreet, 
both magnificent actors. Along with 
several other actors, they formed the 
nucleus of a new acting company 
under the Theatre Guild banner. 


Meanwhile the Theatre Guild suf- 
fered another severe loss. It was one 
of the ironies of fate that during the 
time when Helen Westley was young 
and beautiful, she had difficulty in 
obtaining parts, but in her fifties, 
her salty and lovable personality 
was so popular that she was given 
opportunities which enabled her to 
reach the height of her acting ca- 
reer. She was offered an excellent 
Hollywood contract, and though her 
heart was still with the Guild, she 
felt that since she was being used 
as an actress only sporadically, and 
did not enjoy working for other 
managers, she could not afford to 
turn down the opportunity. This was 
a great handicap to the Guild, for 
we all adored her, and her influence 
was always in the direction of great- 
ness. Helen Westley’s charm, vitality 
and integrity in the selection of 
plays, her insistence that the Guild 
should produce only the finest, and 
her ability to evaluate the second- 
rate and to distinguish it from that 
which was first-rate, were invalu- 
able to the board. After she passed 
away, George Jean Nathan (with 
whom I occasionally agree), when 
puncturing an “experimental” play 
which we had produced recently, 
mourned her loss from the Guild in 
the following terms: 


“On the Guild’s opening nights, 
the grand old girl, begauded as ever 
like the gypsy queen in an 1890 
cemic opera, always deposited her- 
self in a seat on the aisle in one of 
the rear rows of the theatre. On the 
various occasions when her Guild 
associates saw fit to put on plays 
like this exhibit, it was her pleasure 
to hail me on my way out at the 
first intermission and loudly to as- 
sure me that if I didn’t think the 
play was a polecat I was crazy. At 
the second intermission, she would 
lean over as I went up the aisle and 
beamingly yell, ‘See, I told you! It’s 
getting even lousier.’ And at the eve- 
ning’s end she would grab me by the 
arm and gleefully shout, ‘My God, 
did you ever see anything like it?’ 
I miss her.” 


My premonitions of disaster for 
the Guild were contradicted by the 
season of 1935-36. Fortunately for 
the Guild, a group of excellent new 
plays arrived, and at the same time, 
our directors who had left us for 
Hollywood happily returned to the 
fold, richer in experience, but chas- 
tened in spirit by their West Coast 
adventures. Among the plays of this 
season, Porgy and Bess proved to be 
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a landmark in the American musi- 
cal theatre and Idiot’s Delight was a 
memorable expression of that con- 
cern with the dangers of war in 
Europe which Robert Sherwood and 
I shared with others who gave 
thought to Hitler’s designs and poli- 
cies. Porgy and Bess, based on our 
earlier play Porgy, has since become 
the classic American Negro folk op- 
era. The idea of using George Gersh- 
win, then a recognized composer of 
musical comedies, but whose Rhap- 
sody in Blue had made a great im- 
pression on the musical world, was 
the brilliant suggestion of Warren 
P. Munsell, our business manager, 
who never has received the credit 
which, in my opinion, is due him for 
having promoted this important 
work. 


In the spring of 1938 four of our 
most prominent authors, Maxwell 
Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Robert 
Sherwood and Sidney Howard, joined 
forces with Elmer Rice to form the 
Playwrights’ Company. I remember 
calling at the office of Harold Freed- 
man, who represented Behrman, 
Sherwood, Howard and Anderson, 
suggesting somewhat bitterly that 
they take over the Guild subscrip- 
tion as well, since I saw little pros- 
pect of the Guild being able to run 
the theatre any longer without the 
support of these representative play- 


wrights. 
T comedy about a mar- 
riage between adoles- 
cent youngsters, called Dame Na- 
ture, by André Birabeau, adapted 
from the French by Patricia Col- 
linge, which had been an immediate 
success in my summer theatre at 
Westport. The cast included Mont- 
gomery Clift. If any play seemed 
headed for a happy reception in New 
York, this was it. It was received 
with so much acclaim at Westport 
that Sam Harris, one of the most 
astute of managers, had offered me 
$50,000 for a half interest in the 
comedy. We opened it in the Booth 
Theatre on September 26, 1938. As 
the audience was seated in the the- 
atre, the news was breaking that 
Hitler had invaded Czechoslovakia. 
During the intermission, I and others 
in the audience rushed down 45th 
Street to Times Square, where we 
could see the horrible news of doom 
and destruction in electric lights on 
the sign around the New York 
Times Building. Needless to say, our 


HE first play of our 
twenty-first season, 
1938-39, was a tender 
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insubstantial comedy died in front 
of our eyes. 


Soon after this occurred one of 
our wildest adventures, One of our 
board members, in an _ objective 
mood, analyzed our situation and de- 
cided that what we needed was more 
contact with “youth.” Most of the 
members of the board had reached 
forty and over, and certainly were 
not growing any younger. Our board 
member’s suggestion passed from the 
general to the specific. “I think the 
best thing that could happen to the 
Guild right now,” said he, “would be 
to make a contact with Orson 
Welles, the young director who has 
just done so brilliantly with the 
Mercury Theatre, and I believe that 
from this contact with youth, the 
Guild may become rejuvenated.” 


We called upon the youthful Or- 
son Welles, who immediately sug- 
gested that the Guild should help 
finance his proposed production of 
an agglomeration of Shakespearean 
plays, which would be entitled The 
Five Kings and would contain all 
the best scenes from Henry IV, 
Henry V, Henry VI, Richard II and 
Richard III. As the kind of contact 
with youth which we had in mind 
was not merely that of supplying 
our dwindling funds to youth, we 
suggested a collaboration, to which 
Welles replied that he would be de- 
lighted. He thought that the collabo- 
ration should consist in our giving 
advice so that his youth might have 
the benefit of the experience of our 
age, with the proviso, of course, that 
he was under no obligation to take 
our advice. With certain strong 
qualms on the subject, I let myself 
be beguiled into the belief that I 
would, in some mysterious manner, 
recover my zest for the theatre, 
which at the moment had been 
dulled to some extent by a long 
series of failures. 


We were invited to attend the 
dress rehearsal in Boston. On arriv- 
ing at the Colonial Theatre, I was 
presented with a bill for some $7,800 
for overtime and rehearsal expenses 
incurred during the previous week— 
my first contact with youth. The 
dress rehearsal took all of Saturday 
and continued late into the night. It 
continued all day Sunday and Mon- 
day right up to the time of the open- 
ing performance, and finally, after 
the opening performance was over, 
the dress rehearsal was finished on 
Tuesday. The stagehand bills were 
enormous. 


The opening performance, which 


may be properly described as an in- 
terruption to the dress rehearsals, 
took place before the elite of Bos- 
ton, who came to the theatre to pray 
but remained to scoff. Orson had 
assembled a motley crew of vaude- 
ville actors, amateur actors, himself, 
John Emery, Burgess Meredith (wear- 
ing a beard almost as large as him- 
self) and a distinguished actor from 
England named Robert Speaight. 

As Chorus, it was Speaight’s func- 
tion to read to the audience portions 
of history. Dressed in dignified monk- 
ish costume, he appeared on the 
forestage for his first speech, which 
he had not committed to memory, 
since it was to be read from a book. 
Unfortunately, wherever Speaight 
stood with his book, there was no 
spotlight, and when he moved into 
a spotlight, the light capriciously 
disappeared, so that the poor man 
was left sputtering and chasing the 
spotlights from point to point on the 
forestage. His prologue ultimately 
over, he tried to get back onto the 
revolving stage, only to be struck by 
a passing piece of scenery which 
caused him to step back hastily; he 
then stepped onto the revolving 
stage again, which transperted him 
to the wings in imminent peril of his 
life. The traveler curtains were then 
drawn open, disclosing a large group 
of stagehands running off the stage, 
after which the play proper began. 
Orson played the part of Falstaff 
with a certain lusty, gusty, New 
World quality. Fearing Shakespeare 
had not made the character of 
Falstaff sufficiently coarse, Orson 
thoughtfully added a water closet to 
the tavern scene to which he, from 
time to time, betook himself with 
proper delicacy of spirit. 

The first scene over, Speaight 
again came on the forestage and 
declaimed his lines, this time finding 
the spotlight but unfortunately losing 
his place in the book, so that some 
agonizing moments passed before he 
was able to find the page and con- 
tinue. At the end of his lines, he 
made for the center of the traveler 
curtains, but as the revolving stage 
already had begun to rotate, and re- 
membering that he had been struck 
by the scenery the previous time he 
ventured on it, Speaight unfortu- 
nately thought he would walk along 
the forestage to the side, and then 
go off at the corner between the 
traveler curtain and the proscenium 
arch. Unluckily for him, there was 
no opening at this point, and by the 
time he tried to struggle through, 
the curtains were flung back and 
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covered him in his corner. The next 
time the curtains were drawn to- 
gether, he was revealed crouching in 
the corner. He immediately made an 
attempt to get off stage by break- 
ing through the center of the cur- 
tains. Here, however, he was balked 
by the turntable rotating again, so 
that ultimately the poor man jumped 
off the forestage into the orchestra 
pit, and so escaped, to the applause 
of the delighted audience. 

ment, I was met by 


Burgess Meredith in his 


dressing room, and he told me in the 
most dejected manner, “I don’t know 
how I'll ever be able to give a per- 
formance tonight. I have a tempera- 
ture of 102.” A few minutes later I 
remarked to Orson, “I admire the 
wonderful spirit of Buzz Meredith. 
He has a temperature of 102, and 
yet he is going to give a perform- 
ance tonight.” This seemed to irk 
Orson considerably. “Why, that’s 
nothing,” he replied, not to be out- 
done by Burgess, “I have a tempera- 
ture of 104 and I’m going on imme- 
diately.” 

The company left Boston and en- 
trained for Washington, leaving be- 
hind an enormous bill which it was 
the Guild’s privilege to pay, includ- 
ing one from the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
which covered repairs to the chan- 
deliers, venetian blinds and other 
items which our confreres, in the 
exuberance of their youth, had de- 
molished. After playing two weeks 
more in Philadelphia, our patience 
and money ran out, as did the audi- 
ence, so The Five Kings came to an 
untimely but not ignominious end. 

In the spring of 1939 Theresa Hel- 
burn received a call from Philip 
Barry, who informed her that he had 
been having some discussions with 
Katharine Hepburn, after she had 
appeared in the screen version of his 
play Holiday. They had met and 
talked over the possibility of his 
writing a play for her, and this play 
was partly completed under the title 
of The Philadelphia Story. Barry had 
felt that our system of producing 
plays with six Guild directors was 
extremely confusing to the author, 
and insisted that if the play was to 
be given by the Guild, he would like 
to have Theresa Helburn and myself 
alone concerned with the production. 

The Guild was in debt to the tune 
of about $60,000 at the time, and 
there was nothing on the horizon 


N my return from New 
York to Boston toward 
the end of the engage- 
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The Philadelphia Story, one of the foremost hits of the thirties—with a 












Broadway run of 417 performances, beginning March 28, 1939—presented 
Katharine Hepburn as the divorcee Tracy Lord, while Joseph Cotton was cast 


as Dexter Haven. 





that looked nearly as promising as 
The Philadelphia Story. We agreed 
to Phil Barry’s conditions, and he 
deposited two acts of the play with 
us. At this time Kate had been hav- 
ing difficulties in Hollywood, owing 
to the fact that she had been cast in 
a number of indifferent pictures. 
Some individual with a gift for 
phrasing had described her as “poi- 
son at the box office,” and she had 
just received an offer for her serv- 
ices in a new picture in Hollywood 
at a salary which was so small as 
to be almost insulting. 

We opened in New Haven, and 
then went to Philadelphia, where the 
play was received with great ac- 
claim. We then had an extremely 
difficult decision to make. The play 
was doing unusually well on the 
road. If we brought it into New 
York, however, and it received bad 
notices, this would destrey any pos- 
sibility for a road tour later. There 
were many counsels te keep the play 
out, tour it all over the United 
States, and then bring it into New 
York. The Guild was on its last legs, 
Hepburn was on her last legs, and 
Phil Barry had not written a suc- 


cessful play for years.. Should we 
take a chance on the situation and 
bring the play to New York, or 
should we duck it and establish the 
play all over the country and then 
come to New York later? The fate 
of all of us hung in the balance. 
Both Terry and I sweated through 
this decision, which was one of the 
hardest we have ever had to make, 
but we both agreed. 

On the opening night (March 28, 
1939) at the Shubert Theatre in New 
York, I passed through many mo- 
ments of anguish, realizing that the 
future of the Guild was at stake. 
The reception was cold and hostile 
at first, but gradually the play’s 
charm, and the excellent acting of 
Kate, Joseph Cotten, Van Heflin and 
Shirley Booth, broke down the re- 
serve of the audience, and by the end 
of the second act I felt that every- 
one was with us. At the end of Act 
III, there was that kind of enthu- 
siastic applause which you know is 
not coming from politeness, and the 
following morning we were over- 
joyed to find that our press notices 
were excellent. The Theatre Guild 
had another big hit on its hands, 
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and the three derelicts were miracu- 
lously on their feet again. 

The Philadelphia Story marked an 
epoch in the affairs of the Guild, not 
only because of its success which 
paid off the Guild’s debts, but also 
because it was the first play to be 
produced by the Guild without using 
the services of the Board of Man- 
agers. Terry and I worked together 
as producers of the play without 
friction and with complete sympathy 
and understanding of each other's 
point of view, and we in turn were 
similarly en rapport with the author. 
Thus was born the new system of 
Guild management which has lasted 
down to today, with Terry and my- 
self usually working as supervisors 
of the play. 


N the spring of 1939 
the Group Theatre pro- 
] duced William Saro- 
yan’s short play My 
Heart’s in the High- 
lands, and in order that it might be 
seen by as large an audience as pos- 
sible, we took this play under our 
wing and presented it to our New 
York subscribers. During the sum- 
mer I was visited by Eddie Dowling, 
who informed me that he had re- 
ceived a copy of a new play from 
Saroyan with excellent parts for 
himself and Julie Haydon. The play 
was called .The Time of Your Life, 
and we read it with great relish. 
Terry and I decided to join forces 
with Dowling and to produce the 
play, which we regarded as one of 
the finest of the period. The Time of 
Your Life, which is undoubtedly 
Saroyan’s best work in the theatre, 
received the Pulitzer Prize and the 
New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award, and until A Streetcar Named 
Desire, was the only play which had 
won both of these honors. 

Love’s Old Sweet Song, another 
work by Saroyan, also was given 
this season (1939-40), and was jointly 
directed by Sareyan and Eddie Dow- 
ling, with Armina Marshall as asso- 
ciate producer. 

There being no particularly good 
new plays on the horizon, we decided 
to fill out eur season of 1941-42 with 
revivals of older plays, and engaged 
as our director Eva LeGallienne. Our 
first revival was O’Neill’s Ah, Wil- 
derness!, in which screen actor 
Harry Carey played the George M. 
Cohan part with distinction. The 
production received an _ excellent 
press, too. Yet for some reason which 
I have never been able to under- 
stand, the public showed complete 
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indifference. We clenched our teeth, 
swallowed our losses, and went ahead 
with Sheridan’s The Rivals, with 
America’s greatest comedian, Bobby 
Clark, as Bob Acres; Walter Hamp- 
den as Sir Anthony Absolute and 
Mary Boland as Mrs. Malaprop. 
While The Rivals was well received, 
it was not a financial success, and 
by midseason our two productions 
left us with a deficit of over $50,000. 
We therefore decided it was time to 
call a halt on revivals. Just after we 
had made our decision, we received 
a call from Cheryl Crawford, who 
asked if she might revive Porgy and 
Bess at her summer theatre, with 
the option to produce it afterward 
in New York and elsewhere. We 
promptly agreed to this, with the 
result that she put on a most suc- 
cessful production and netted a very 
large profit, which would certainly 
have paid our losses on all the other 
revivals many times over. This story 
illustrates that in this exasperatingly 
capricious theatre of ours, one should 
not give up too easily. If there 
should be any rule regarding the 
backing of a series of plays, it is to 
stop when one is winning and not 
when one is losing. 


In our twenty-fifth season, that of 
1942-43, our fluctuating fortunes 
were again at a low ebb. In Decem- 
ber and January we had about 
$30,000 in the bank; and because of 
the way the war was going, it was 
difficult to raise capital. This was 
the time when Theresa Helburn 
chose to launch her project to pro- 
duce the new musical play called 
Oklahoma!, and it looked as though 
the gods were against us from the 
start. 


Green Grow the Lilacs, the origi- 
nal play from which Oklahoma! was 
fashioned, was originally produced 
by the Guild in the season of 1930-31 
and, as written by Lynn Riggs, it 
called for a colorful chorus which 
sang cowboy songs to cover the 
changes from scene to scene. Terry 
Helburn and I long had admired the 
musical genius of Dick Rodgers, and 
often tried to persuade him to write 
a musical play for the Guild. When 
he came to live near Westport, 
Terry suggested to him that Green 
Grow the Lilacs would make an ex- 
cellent story for a musical play. At 
the time, Lorenz Hart, who had been 
Rodgers’ collaborator in The Gar- 
rick Gaieties and a great number of 
other musicals, was in poor health, 
and this made it difficult for them to 
continue collaborating. Terry talked 





over a number of lyric and beok 
writers with Redgers, and he sug- 
gested as his first choice working 
with Oscar Hammerstein. Terry 
agreed enthusiastically to his being 
engaged by the Guild, thus forming 
the association between these two 
which since has made history in the 
musical theatre. 


S our own treasury was 

so depleted, it was ob- 

vious that we could 

not produce Oklahoma! 

without outside capi- 
tal. It was also obvious, when we 
got in touch with our usual backers, 
that during this dolorous period in 
the history of the world, it was go- 
ing to be no easy matter to raise the 
money. Marcus Heiman and Lee 
Shubert agreed to put up part of 
the money, but they themselves felt 
it would be necessary to secure con- 
siderable outside backing. We de- 
cided the best way to do this would 
be to have Dick, Oscar, Alfred Drake 
and Joan Roberts attend a number 
of tea parties or cocktail parties to 
which prospective backers would be 
invited, and then to play and sing 
the songs to them so that they would 
not be buying a pig in a_ poke. 
Speeches were made about the for- 
tunes which would result from a 
small investment in the new musi- 
cal. Alas, neither the songs nor the 
speeches were persuasive, for only 
two persons were found to invest in 
the play, and this only to the tune 
of $2,000. The money needed came in 
very slowly indeed, and I became 
very pessimistic. Cocktail parties 
were given, one in the home of Jules 
Glaenzer, a friend ef Redgers, and 
little by little in checks of $1,000 to 
$5,000, we gradually raised the nec- 
essary amount. S. N. Behrman, 
whom Terry persuaded to invest in 
the play, told me later that he did 
it only as a gesture of good will, 
feeling his money would be lost, but 
that he owed the Guild semething 
for being the first to present his 
plays! 

After the dress rehearsal, there 
were a number of small adjust- 
ments, and the play opened with the 
title of Away We Go on the evening 
of March 11, 1943, to an audience 
made up of New Haven playgoers, 
Yale students, a considerable num- 
ber of New York managers, and 
finally the investors who came out 
of curiosity to learn the fate of their 
investment. The first half of the play 
flowed like a dream; indeed, except 
for a certain amount of cutting, it 
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opened in New Haven very much as 
it is being played today. The second 
act did not play so well, but when 
the final curtain fell, the play re- 
ceived warm applause from the 
audience. 


As the crowd of managers, back- 
ers, friends of the actors, the com- 
poser and author chatted on the 
stage after the play was over, a 
well-known musical comedy pro- 
ducer, who seldom talks in tones 
quieter than a resounding shout, in- 
formed everybody present that Oscar 
would have to rewrite the second act 
completely. Another important mu- 
sical comedy producer called me on 
the telephone the next day and spent 
twenty-five minutes arguing with 
me that the perverted farm hand Jud 
should not be killed in the second 
act because, in his experience of 
twenty-five years of producing musi- 
cal comedies, there had never been 
a killing in one of them! I stated 
gently but firmly that this was es- 
sential to the play, and we would 
have to let it go at that. So pessi- 
mistic were the reports that came 
out of New Haven regarding the 
second act that we decided to sell 
some additional interest in the play 
in order to be prepared for staying 
out of New York lenger, if that were 
necessary, or to take care of losses 
in New York. 


By a rearrangement of the mate- 
rial in the second act, and with very 
little rewriting, within ten days of 
the opening of the play in Boston, 
it was in excellent shape and in 
practically the exact condition in 
which it opened in New York. 


Still I had been worried as to 
what would happen in New York 
because Oklahoma! was so different 
from any of the musicals which were 
rumning at the time. Many of the 
New York musical producers were 
either graduates of burlesque, or 
preduced slick musical shows done 
with great professionalism, which by 
this time had hardened into a for- 
mula. Except for Show Boat, there 
was absent from them any of the 
poetry or mood of Americana which 
characterized Oklahoma! One objec- 
tion which had confronted us when 
we asked for capital from the pro- 
fessional Broadway investors was 
that the play was “too clean.” It did 
not have the suggestive jokes, the 
spicy situations, the strip-teasers 
and other indecencies which too 
often went with a successful musi- 
cal of those days. Some of these ob- 
jections must have been in my mind 
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when, on the last matinée, the im- 
maculate Vinton Freedley, producer 
of Dancing in the Streets (which 
was then also trying out in Boston), 
came to see Oklahoma! at the Colo- 
nial Theatre. “What do you think are 
its chances?” he asked me as he 
came in. “Well,” I replied, “I don’t 
know. A great many people think 
it’s ‘too clean’ for Broadway.” After 
the play was over, Vinton walked up 
the aisle and remarked, “I think this 
play will be a tremendous success! 
And,” he added, “I don’t think it’s 
so clean, either.” There is, of course, 
a certain amount of lusty humor in 
Oklahoma! but it is never lascivious. 


HEN the fateful day ar- 
rived for the opening of 
Oklahoma! in New 
York, March 31, 1943, 
we refused to allow 
anyone to be seated during the sing- 
ing of the opening number, “Oh, 
What a Beautiful Mornin’,” and it 
was apparent to me from the begin- 
ning of the play that it had started 
off on the right foot. I wondered 
how a New York audience would 
respond to the fact that for nearly 
forty-five minutes, not a single cho- 
rus girl appeared on the stage. But 
as one beautiful song followed an- 
other, the audience took the play to 
its heart, and there was the most 
tremendous burst of applause at the 
end of the ballet, as the curtain fell 
upon the first act. At the end of the 
play, the applause was overwhelm- 
ing. A lump came into my throat, 
for not for many years had any play 
of ours received such an ovation from 
its opening-night audience. The next 
day the newspaper critics wrote col- 
umn upon column of praise for Rod- 
gers, Hammerstein, Mamoulian and 
de Mille; there was not a single bad 
newspaper notice. And then the leg- 
end of Oklahoma! began to grow. 
At first we knew that we had 
produced a successful musical play, 
but not one of us had any idea of 
the popularity which the play was to 
achieve, and the bright page it was 
to write in the history of the Amer- 
ican musical theatre. It was only as 
the enthusiasm grew month by 
month with the impact of the play 
upon the American public, along 
with the well-advertised difficulty of 
securing tickets which became a 
standing joke in the newspapers, 
that we began to realize that we 
had produced a theatre classic. On 
one occasion Armina lost her little 
Tibetan terrier Chang, and in des- 
peration, she gave out a story to the 






newspapers describing her dog, of- 
fering as a reward to anyone who 
found him, two seats to Oklahoma! 
Chang was returned to us the fol- 
lowing day. 

From 1943 on, after our success 
with Oklahoma!, Terry and I re- 
turned to the dramatic theatre much 
in the same way that the homing 
pigeon returns to its cote, making 
excursions, however, into the field of 
the musical theatre from time to 
time, where the grass sometimes 
seemed greener. Our first play after 
Oklahoma! was Shakespeare’s 
Othello, which Margaret Webster 
fashioned into a masterpiece of pro- 
duction, casting Paul Robeson as the 
jealous Moor; José Ferrer was cast 
as Iago and Uta Hagen as Desde- 
mona. Our last play of the season, 
the almost unpronounceable Jacob- 
owsky and the Colonel, was written 
by S. N. Behrman, based on Franz 
Werfel’s original play. The famous 
French actress Annabella appeared 
with the Viennese actor Oscar Karl- 
weis and our own Louis Calhern, 
who played the part of the Polish 
colonel. The play opened at the 
Martin Beck Theatre on March 14, 
1944, and ran an entire season there, 
and also on the road, to the acclaim 
both of critics and audiences. During 
the run of the play our public had 
great difficulty pronouncing the 
Polish name Jacobowsky in the title. 
One day a Pole, standing outside the 
theatre looking at the display sign 
reading “Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel,” was heard to remark to 
his friend, “How on earth do you 
pronounce this word Colonel?” 


N 1944 we produced 

Sing Out, Sweet Land 

by Walter Kerr. Our 

production was mem- 

orable because it intre- 
duced Burl Ives to the American 
public as the greatest singer of 
American folk songs, but this was 
by no means easy. After two or 
three days of rehearsal Burl simply 
refused to attend, and we sent a 
stage manager over to Long Island 
Sound to the barge on which he 
lived. The stage manager stood on 
the shore, waved to Burl and shout- 
ed, ‘“‘Please come to rehearsal!” Burl 
rowed over eventually and was per- 
suaded to attend, but he definitely 
liked the barge better. 

Soon after Oklahoma! opened in 
New York we began to talk with 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein about the possibility of 
working on another musical to- 
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gether. Dick Rodgers was very frank 
in regard to his attitude. “We will 
work for anyone who brings us a 
good idea,” he replied. Terry and I 
worked hard to find another good 
idea for them. She and I agreed 
that Liliom would make an excellent 
libretto for a musical. However, 
there were a number of complica- 
tions. First of all, neither Rodgers 
nor Hammerstein seemed to find the 
subject entirely to his taste, while 
Ferenc Molnar, the author of Liliom, 
was not at all enthusiastic about 
having his classic of the theatre 
transformed into a musical play. We 
decided that the best way to solve 
the problem was to arrange for 
Molnar to see Oklahoma! and then 
to make his decision. At an inter- 
tiew with Theresa Helburn and 
myself after he had seen the musi- 
cal, he confessed that if Rodgers and 
Hammerstein could treat the subject 
of Liliom as tastefully and charm- 
ingly as they had treated Okla- 
homa!, he would give his consent. 


Our only obstacle now was Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, and they were a 
tough obstacle, for it took almost 
nine months of discussion before they 
finally agreed that a story as foreign 
to the American scene as Liliom 
could be made into an American 
musical folk play. It was only when 
Richard Rodgers thought of using 
a New England background that 
matters began to progress. In due 
course Liliom was transformed into 
Carousel by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, and with the integrated pro- 
duction by Rouben Mamoulian and 
ballets by Agnes de Mille, it became, 
in my opinion, the finest American 
musicai play of our time. Molnar 
was delighted with the work done 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein and 
attended one of the later rehearsals, 
sitting in the rear of the theatre. 
Nobody recognized him, and some- 
one asked, “Who is that white-haired 
gentleman who is weeping so copi- 
ously?” It turned out to be Molnar. 


After Carousel, indeed, it seemed 
as if ihe luck of the Theatre Guild 
was henceforth to be bound up with 
the fabulous fortunes of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. As if destiny 
wanted to warn us against too much 
dependence on anyone, however, our 
last musical venture with Dick and 
Oscar was less fortunate, as we 
were to discover in the fall of 1947. 
Allegro, the third Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein opus, made by no means as 
happy a chapter as the earlier two 
plays. The same teamwork which 
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had resulted in the success of Okla- 
homa! and Carousel was missing, 
and the results were unwieldy and 
unconvincing. 

Lessons in the mutability of for- 
tune, and in the impossibility of ab- 
solutely relying on any playwright 
or director or policy in the unpre- 
dictable theatre, multiplied for us 
at this time. Thus we had a failure 
with a Behrman play, Dunnigan’s 
Daughter, in spite of Sam Behrman’s 
talent for high comedy and in spite 
of our having placed the direction 
in the hands of Elia Kazan. We also 
dropped about $100,000 in a venture, 
chiefly of my inspiration, to establish 
a Shakespeare acting company. We 
started with productions of The Win- 
ter’s Tale, with Florence Reed, Jessie 
Royce Landis and Henry Daniell, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, with 
Charles Coburn as Falstaff. Alas, 
our acting company was not strong 
enough to overcome the public 
apathy to what were two of Shake- 
speare’s weaker plays, and despite 
all our efforts, the company ended in 
disaster. 

Fortunately, however, the Lunts 
proved more beneficent to us than 
the Stratford bard, and it was their 
production of a new British comedy 
that saved our season of 1945-46 
from being entirely disheartening. 
They returned from the war zone 
bringing with them Terence Ratti- 
gan’s comedy O Mistress Mine, which 
they played in London under the 
title of Love in Idleness. The play 
provided Alfred and Lynn with 
splendid acting parts, and, in my 
opinion, was a far better play than 
the critics here admitted it to be. 
American audiences were by now 
deeply wedded to the Lunts, and the 
New York engagement and the sub- 
sequent tour was a triumphal pro- 
cession, ending with the closing in 
San Francisco on account of Alfred’s 


illness. 
B the history of the Amer- 
ican theatre. The couple 
brought such zest and vitality to 
their acting, and there was such 
interplay of point and counterpoint 
in their scenes together, that soon 
one began to think of them almost 
as one personality. “How can any 
other actors expect to play together 
as well as Alfred and Lynn?” com- 
plained an actress bitterly. “They 
rehearse in bed!” 
Alfred and Lynn always show an 


Y this time Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne had 
written a vivid page in 


unselfish attitude toward one an- 
other. If a play has an excellent 
part for Alfred, but not for Lynn, 
Alfred can be counted on to tell us 
that it is Lynn’s turn to have the 
better part; and Lynn will be equally 
concerned for Alfred. This made it 
quite difficult to find plays for them, 
until Robert Sherwood learned the 
formula of making the parts sub- 
stantially equal. “What is the secret 
of your success in the theatre?” 
someone once asked Sherwood. “I 
write plays for the Lunts,” he re- 
plied. 


When Alfred and Lynn celebrated 
their twenty-first year with the 
Theatre Guild, we presented them 
with a silver plaque on which all 
the plays in which they had appeared 
were mentioned by name, a trophy 
which symbolized a friendship and 
working relationship extending for 
a period longer than any which has 
existed, so far as I know, ih the 
American theatre. The names of 
twenty-four plays appeared on the 
plaque. When we celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
Guild, on October 14, 1949, an addi- 
tional play, S. N. Behrman’s I Know 
My Love, appeared on the list. 


During the latter part of the 
thirties, I had little news from 
Eugene O’Neill, who was busily en- 
gaged in writing the monumental 
cycle of nine plays he had projected 
for himself. Later, a mention in the 
newspapers about a new O'Neill 
play called The Iceman Cometh 
aroused our curiosity. Terry and I 
both read the new play and felt it 
to be one of Gene’s major works. 
During the month of September, 
1946, The Iceman Cometh went into 
rehearsal, and Gene attended each 
morning and worked hand in glove 
with Eddie Dowling in the direction 
of the play. Every move of every 
actor had been clearly thought out 
in Gene’s mind, and he was of enor- 
mous help in the staging of the play. 
He did a great deal of cutting prior 
to going into rehearsal, but not, in 
my opinion, as much as was needed, 
and there were some exchanges be- 
tween Gene and myself on the sub- 
ject of reducing the length of the 
play. On one occasion I told Gene 
that at my request, my assistant, 
Paul Crabtree, had counted the num- 
ber of times a certain point was 
repeated, and this, in actual fact, 
was eighteen times. Gene looked at 
me and replied in a_ particularly 
quiet voice, “I intended it to be re- 
peated eighteen times!” 
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Gene was not willing to have the 
play open in an out-of-town city, as 
was our usual custom, but insisted 
on following his own practice of 
having the play open “cold” in New 
York. This called for considerably 
more time for rehearsal, but this 
was arranged for, and on October 9, 
1946, the play opened at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, making a tremendous 
impression upon its audience. Owing 
to the length of the play, we began 
at 5:30 p.m. for the opening, took 
an hour and a half for dinner, and 
the play concluded at 11:30 p.m. 
Later on we started the play at 7:30 
p.m. and it ran straight through the 
evening, but while this pleased Gene, 
it did not please me, for in my 
opinion it put too severe a strain on 
the audiences. 

During the opening-night dinner 
intermission, unfortunately for us 
all, James Barton, the actor playing 
the part of Hickey, was forced to 
entertain a crowd of friends, includ- 
ing Babe Ruth, the famous baseball 
player, and his family, in his dressing 
room, instead of resting, so that by 
the time he came to make the 
famous speech which lasted nearly 
twenty minutes in the fifth act, he 
had little or no voice left with which 
to deliver it. As a result the last 
act, which should have been the 
strongest of all, fell apart in the 
center. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the audience was deeply moved and 
there was a great ovation at the end 
of the play, while the critics, for the 
most part, gave the play the greatest 


acclaim. 
T play the part in O’Neill’s 
A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten, we ultimately collected a 
cast including Mary Welch, a tall, 
handsome, strapping girl of Irish 
extraction, and an excellent actress. 
James Dunn was cast in the part 
of Tyrone, and James M. Kerrigan 
in the part of Phil Hogan, The 
play was placed in rehearsal in Feb- 
ruary, 1947. During the first rehear- 
sal the actors sat around a table 
and began to read the play. When 
we reached the third act, with its 
tragic situation, Dunn began to cry. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. “This is just 
too much for me.” “Take a rest,” 
said Arthur Shields, the director, in 
his rich Irish voice. “No,” replied 
Dunn. “I'll go right ahead.” He 
continued to read, but was so over- 
come by tears that he could not 


HE following fall, hav- 
ing searched incessantly 
for an Irish giantess to 
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The Iceman Cometh, the final Eugene O’Neill work to reach Broadway, had its 







premiére on October 9, 1944. James Barton (center) played the part ef Hickey, 
the salesman turned evangelist who is finally apprehended for the murder of 


his wife. 

continue. We all decided to take a 
rest. After a while Mary Welch be- 
gan to cry and had to stop reading, 
by which time everybody sitting 
around the table had tears in his 
eyes. Said Dunn, “We're all crying 
now. I guess it will be the manage- 
ment’s time to cry later.” How right 
he was. 


After the play had been read 
aloud, Gene expressed considerable 
misgivings. Since all our contracts 
were signed and the scenery was 
already built, we suggested that the 
play be tried out in some of the 
Midwestern cities. This plan was 
agreed to with some reluctance by 
Gene, On February 20, 1947, A Moon 
for the Misbegotten opened in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the town was in 
a state of great excitement. The 
play was received with mixed feel- 
ings on the part of the audience, 
being slightly overlong, a fault which 
Gene remedied later on. The play 
toured several cities and closed in 
St. Louis. It was decided to reopen 
it later with a new cast. However, 
because of his illness, Gene asked us 
to defer this until he was feeling 
better, and he also asked us to post- 
pone the production of A Touch of 
the Poet for the same reason. This 
we agreed to, notwithstanding the 
fact that two of the best directors 


in the country were eager to direct 
the plays. 

During the summer of 1950, 
Armina and I witnessed some per- 
formances at the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and I came away with the 
feeling that it was extremely im- 
portant for the American theatre to 
enlarge the appreciation of Shake- 
speare in the way this has been done 
in England. To help in the rebirth 
of a Shakespearean theatre in this 
country, I began a project for an 
American Shakespearean festival 
theatre utilizing a building patterned 
after the Old Globe Theatre in Lon- 
don, but containing every conven- 
ience of modern adaptability. With 
such a theatre located in this coun- 
try, many thousands of Americans 
who cannot afford a trip to England 
will be able to witness the finest 
Shakespearean productions during 
the summer vacation season, and 
afterwards the festival acting com- 
pany also will be able to tour the 
country during the wimter. Such a 
theatre should belong to the nation, 
and in an era when our writers are 
confused by television, motion pic- 
tures, radio and the rest, it should 
serve as a beacon from the past to 
the future, illuminating the eternal 
verities of truth, beauty and poetic 
imagination. 
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“Troilus and Cressida” 
Coast to Coast 

(continued from page 79) 
persuades Cressida to give her scarf 
to Troilus as a token. She also ac- 
cepts Pandarus’ invitation to supper 
at his house the following evening. 
Meanwhile Calkus has deserted to 
the Greeks. Antenor has been cap- 
tured, and Troilus has vowed to re- 
deem him at any price. 

Act II takes place in the house of 
Pandarus. In Scene 1, Cressida and 
the guests are playing chess after 
supper. A storm comes up and Cres- 
sida is persuaded to stay the night. 
The crafty Pandarus then summons 
Troilus. Inevitably Scene 2 reveals 
Troilus and Cressida watching the 
dawn break over the roofs of Troy. 
The sound of a drum heralds the 
arrival of Diomede, the Greek com- 
mander. He has come to collect 
Cressida as the price of Antenor. 
The exchange is official, and there is 
nothing Troilus can do. He promises 
to write, returns Cressida’s scarf as 
a symbol of their fidelity, and she is 
taken away under guard. 

Act III finds Cressida in the Greek 
encampment outside the pavilion of 
Calkas. She has not heard from 
Troilus, her maid Evadne having 
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destroyed all his messages, and Cal- 
kas reproaches her for her coldness 
to Diomede. The Greek commander 
appears. He is not unattractive to 
her, and her father’s advice seems 
timely. Cressida yields and once 
again the scarf changes hands. Troi- 
lus arrives on a mission of truce to 
arrange her ransom. He sees Dio- 
mede wearing the scarf and claims 
Cressida. Diomede orders her to re- 
neunce Troilus. She refuses and he 
tramples the scarf underfoot. Treilus 
goes after him with his sword, but 
Calkas stabs Troilus in the back. 
Diemede gives Cressida to his men. 
With Troilus’ sword wrapped in the 
bedraggled scarf, she kills herself. 
Troilus and Cressida was given an 
impressively handsome production in 
London. Commissioned originally by 
the B.B.C., it was given its premiére 
by the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. Its Troilus, tenor Richard 
Lewis, will make his American opera 
debut in the role in San Francisco. 
London’s Cressida was the Hungar- 
ian soprano Magda Laszlo; Dorothy 
Kirsten will sing the role in San 
Francisco. To embellish its Troilus 
and Cressida, the New York Opera 
Company has announced that its 


A Chronology of 
Guild Productions 
(continued from page 16) 
Thirty-Third Season (1950-51) 
The Curious Savage (with Lewis 
and Young) by John Patrick 
The Lady’s Not for Burning (with 
Atlantis) by Christopher Fry 
The Relapse by Sir John Vanbrugh 
Thirty-Fourth Season (1951-52) 
Saint Joan (revival) by Bernard 
Shaw 
Lo and Behold! by John Patrick 
Legend of Lovers by Jean Anouilh, 
adapted by Kitty Black 
Jane by S. N. Behrman, based on a 
story by W. Somerset Maugham 
Venus Observed by Christopher Fry 


Thirty-Fifth Season (1952-53) 
The Millionairess (with H. M. Ten- 
nent, Ltd.) by Bernard Shaw 
The Love of Four Colonels (with 
Aldrich and Myers) by Peter 
Ustinov 

Picnic (with Joshua Logan) by Wil- 
liam Inge 
Thirty-Sixth Season (1953-54) 

The Trip to Bountiful (with Fred 
Coe) by Horten Foote 

The Burning Glass (with John C. 
Wilson) by Charles Morgan 


Thirty-Seventh Season (1954-55) 
Home Is the Hero (with Worthing- 
ton Miner) by Walter Macken 


production will be staged by Mar- 
garet Webster, who already has 
strayed from Broadway into epera 
via the Metropolitan productions of 
Don Carlo and Aida; and that Wal- 
ton will be on hand to supervise 
preparations. 

By coincidence Angel Records has 
excerpts from Troilus and Cressida 
ready for release in time for the 
American premiére. (The coincidence 
is doubtless the same one which 
prompted Angel’s release of excerpts 
from Strauss’s Arabella last season, 
timed to the Metropolitan’s new 
production of the opera.) The Angel 
Troilus and Cressida highlights the 
love music from the opera, and 
features Lewis as Troilus and Elisa- 
beth Schwartzkopf as Cressida. Miss 
Schwartzkopf who will make her 
American operatic debut in San 
Francisco as the Marschallin in 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier and as 
Donna Elvira in Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, was also Angel's Arabella. She 
also has been its Merry Widow, its 
lieder specialist and its oratorio 
queen. When Gian-Carlo Menotti 
gets around to Hast Lynn, it is en- 
tirely conceivable that she will sing 
that, too. 
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Joseph Wood Kilroy Was There 
(continued from page 75) 
durable theatrical work of our gen- 
eration. But this is already modern 
history which no Ancient is needed 

to recount. 

Still, his memories may help an- 
swer a general question: Why is the 
Guild still alive and vigorous after 
thirty-six years, when so many other 
experimental groups, which in their 
day seemed just as vigorous and just 
as promising, are only dimming 
memories ? 

The most inclusive answer to such 
questions is, of course, always the 
same: talent, courage and persist- 
ence. But in this particular case 
there are also, I think, at least two 
more specific answers. And the first 
of them is that the group which 
founded the Guild was unique in be- 
ing somehow centripetal rather than 
centrifugal. Its members certainly 
seemed diverse enough in tempera- 
ment, in talents and in background. 
But something held them together 
as other groups were not held. 

Compare it, for example, with 
the Provincetown group which was 
formed at almost exactly the same 
time. This was somewhat larger, yet 
in an. astonishing number of in- 
stances, the individuals who com- 
posed it later became famous, or 
notorious, for one thing or another. 
Associated more or less intimately 
with it were George Cram Cook, who 
ended leading the life of a shepherd 
in Greece, and John Reed, who is 
buried just outside the Kremlin wall 
only a few feet from Lenin; Mike 
Gold, who became the editor ef The 
New Masses, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, who withdrew into an almost 
monastic seclusion; Floyd Dell, who 
wrote Moon-Calf, one of the most 
discussed novels of a decade, and, of 
course, Eugene ONeill, who became, 
among so many other things, the 
first American to win international 
fame as a playwright. 

But the Provincetown was not a 
real center for any of them for 
long. They flew off from it to meet 
their fates, to have their most sig- 
nificant careers elsewhere. Moreover 
the same phenomenon may be ob- 
served, though less spectacularly, in 
ether groups. The Neighborhood 
Playhouse began as a school and 
then reverted to that function again; 
the Group Theatre was a spring- 
board from which Franchot Tone 
and Clifford Odets launched them- 
selves into the Hollywood swimming 
pool, and Harold Clurman into 
Broadway production. But every im- 
portant member of the Guild organi- 
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zation stuck with it over a long 
period of years and seemed somehow 
to find the best outlet for his talents 
as part of that continuing enterprise. 

The other secret of the Guild’s 
uniquely long history is simply the 
fact that it knew how to accept 
everything which growing up in- 
volves—including those things which 
are commonly depreciated as well as 
those that are admired. The amateur 
spirit is invaluable to all the arts. It 
represents youth and adventure and 
daring. But no one can successfully 
go on being forever an amateur any 
more than he can go on being for- 
ever a youth. He has to become a 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





professional sooner or later because 
a perpetual amateur is very much 
like a perpetual adolescent. He 
cannot really keep indefinitely the 
qualities of the amateur any more 
than he can keep those of the youth. 
And the Guild has reached its pro- 
ductive thirties because it accepted 
this fact. 

Like the Provincetown and the 
Neighborhood, the Washington Square 
Players soon demonstrated that there 
was an audience for a kind of play 
which Broadway managers were sure 
there was no audience for. They 
demonstrated this so quickly that 
before the decade of the twenties 
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was half over, various commercial 
managers were winning large com- 
mercial success with plays of a sort 
they would have believed impossible 
ten years before. Perhaps, indeed, 
the most important service which 
the little theatres performed was 
just to reveal the existence of that 
audience. But once it had been re- 
vealed, their occupation was gone, 
and no useful occupation for the 
experimental theatre was found 
again until another introduced a new 
group of amateurs. Only the Guild 
seems to have recognized the impli- 
cations of the situation. The others 
faded away. But when the Guild 
realized that the professional the- 
atre ceuld now offer the kind of play 
it was interested in, it simply be- 
came a professional theatre. We are 
only young once. But for those who 
accept the fact, a middle age can 
be productive, too. 

By now, of course, the Guild is Big 
Business—so big and so multifarious 
in its activities that, whereas there 
seems no limit to its energies and 
its activities, its former Perpetual 
Spectator has been compelled to drop 
by the wayside. The Guild is now 
New York production, plus road com- 
pany, plus radio, plus television, and 
I know not what else. I, who once 
saw everything it sponsored, no 
longer even hear about half it under- 
takes. In fact, even to think about 
its enterprises leaves me exhausted. 
And to younger men I resign even 
the job of watching from the side- 
‘lines. 
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The Theatre Guild in Your Parlor (continued from page 72) 


of theatre actors as the medium 
develops. 


3. In line with the above, we be- 
lieve that we have demonstrated 
that the center of television should 
be in New York and not Hollywood. 
While many motion-picture actors 
have theatre training, many others 
have had no training in building a 
theatre performance. 


4. Besides demonstrating that tele- 
vision is a theatre medium and that 
its center should be New York, we 
believe that the artistic standards of 
television should be considerably 
higher than those which exist in 
radio and generally in motion pic- 
tures. We hope that we have shown, 
through a comparison of our plays 
with so-called murder mysteries and 
crime plays, that there is an eager 
public for the worth-while plays of 
the theatre. 


5. Special writers are needed for 
television. Our earliest plays were 
merely cut-down versions of stage 
plays. Our later productions were 
based on specially written scripts 
and showed, in our opinion, consid- 
erable improvement. 


6. A goed television play depends 
on the efforts of the producer and 
director, as well as the actors. Geod 
casting, appropriate scenery and cos- 
tuming, as well as the point of view 
of the play itself, are essential to 
a good production. Since television 
has to stand comparison with stage 
plays and motion pictures, consider- 
able emphasis must be placed on the 
producer and director. 


7. Proper time must be allowed 
for rehearsal and dress rehearsal. 
The standards of radio or motion 
pictures cannot be employed here. 
At least ten days should be allowed 
for a one-hour show, and an even 
longer period would assure a better 


performance. There is no opportu- 
nity for the actors to play tegether 
out of town, and television is a “one 
shot” affair. Therefore adequate re- 
hearsal is essential. 

8. Allowances must be made by 
audiences and critics for the present 
technical limitations of the medium. 
When motion pictures and sound 
films were first introduced, technical 
defects rapidly were ironed out. The 
same will happen in television. 

9. Experience has demonstrated 
that we can’t please everybody. The 
denizens of the cafés and the dow- 
agers of the drawing rooms cannot 
always be pleased by the same play, 
and to attempt to reach the lowest 
common denominator would be ab- 
surd. A television production achieves 
its purpose when it tells a story 
appropriately, artistically, dramatic- 
ally, and as a work of art. This can 
apply to plays which have popular 
appeal as well as to those with the 
highest artistic merit. We are not 
snobbish, however; some of our best 
plays have found their best appre- 
ciation in the most surprising and 
unusual places. 

10. Finally, we feel that television 
is a modern miracle which can be 
used either to elevate public taste or 
degrade it. The reception accorded 
the plays which we have given—and 
they included the works of such au- 
thors as Paul Osbern, John Patrick, 
Thornton Wilder, St. John Ervine, 
George S. Kaufman, Edna Ferber, 
and even Ibsen, Shaw and Shake- 
speare—demonstrates that the high- 
est class of entertainment is none 
too good for television. In televicion 
as in other forms of theatre, “the 
play’s the thing,” and aleng with 
that, fine acting, good direction, set- 
tings, costumes, lighting and good 
showmanship—all basic requisites of 
good theatre. 


The Guild Greets a New Season (continued from page 66) 


Our next choice is somewhat heav- 
ier fare—a moving love story, Child 
of Fortune by Guy Bolton, based on 
Henry James’s most dramatic novel, 
The Wings of the Dove. This will be 
staged by Vincent Donehue, who di- 
rected Lillian Gish in The Trip to 
Bountiful for the Guild, and who has 
the warm, understanding touch that 
this play demands. As you perhaps 
know, it is the story of two women— 
one a beautiful, passionate English- 
woman who schemes too elaborately 
to obtain both her love and her for- 
tune, and ultimately is hoist on her 
own petard; and the other a lovely 


young American heiress who is de- 
stroyed by her friend and in turn 
destroys her. Equally impertant is 
the man who loves them both and 
who comes to a tardy but tragic 
fulfillment of his own nature. It is 
perhaps the most colorful and con- 
vincing of James’s Anglo-American 
portraits. Nina Foch will play the 
English girl, and Christopher Plum- 
mer, who made a great impression 
as Marcus Antonius in this sum- 
mer’s Stratford, Connecticut, pro- 
duction of Julius Caesar, will play 
the man. 
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Whether this is to be the second 
course, or whether our own Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Matchmaker will 
precede it, had not been settled at 
this writing. The Wilder play re- 
cently had a successful run in Eng- 
land, in a very exciting production 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie and dis- 
tinguished by excellent performances 
by Ruth Gordon and Eileen Herlie 
in the leading roles. We expect to 
present both actresses in our produc- 
tion. In this venture David Merrick 
will be coproducer with the Guild. 
All our other theatrical dishes are 
by young American playwrights. 
Some have been simmering for a 
long time, notably A Sea Shell, a 
first play by Jess Gregg in which 
that master theatrical chef Joshua 
Logan is keenly interested, and 
which we trust will be ready to serve 
as soon as Logan is finished with his 
present cinema chores. A Sea Shell 
is a deeply felt character study of 
four women isolated from the werld 
until the intrusion of a long-absent 
son and brother. It is not a tragedy 
and it is not a comedy and it has 
exciting, almost sensational ele- 
ments. Another, Valor Will Weep, is 
a play ef great suspense and con- 
temporary interest dealing with a 


the world over as the shrine of great 
operas. On opening night members 
of the cast gave their usual smooth 
performance. Probably the most wer- 
ried person of all was La Scala’s di- 
rector general, Antonio Ghiringhelli. 
Not knowing how Porgy and Bess 
would be received by the music-lev- 
ing Milanese, he nervously paced 
outside his box and held his head in 
his hands. “Tomorrow,” he remarked 
to an assistant, “I shall either be an 
idiot or a genius for bringing in this 
show—and at the moment I cannot 
figure out which.” When the show 
was over he solemnly shook hands 
with himself and rendered his own 
verdict: “Bene, bene, I’m a genius!” 

Strangely the Gershwin-Heyward 
opus had to wait seventeen years to 
come into international acclaim. The 
initial production, with Todd Duncan 
and Anne Brown in the leading roles, 
was presented with a flourish in New 
York by the Theatre Guild in 1935 
and ran sixteen weeks. Revived in 
1942 by Cheryl Crawford in New 
York and on tour, it chalked up 
thirty-nine weeks. As the years 
passed, only the show’s haunting 
music kept its memory alive on the 
American scene. Such songs as “I 
Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’” and “Bess, 
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prisoner of war incident in Korea— 
taut, strong and close to all of us. 
Its authors, Henry Denker and Ralph 
Berkey, have had their training in 
radio and television. 

Two other plays—comedies both, 
though widely different—are on the 
projected menu. One, Affair of Honor 
by Bill Hoffman, is a satiric, sexy, 
slightly Shavian comedy of the Revo- 
lution, very masculine in its appeal. 
This the Guild is doing in association 
with Theatre 200. It calls for two 
stellar personalities: a middle-aged 
British general who imagines himself 
irresistible, and an outspoken and 
stubborn young colonial woman 
whose theories are more revolution- 
ary than the Revolution. The other 
comedy, modern and witty, is Tunnel 
of Love, fashioned by Peter De Vries 
from his brilliant and successful 
novel of contemporary life among 
the artists and intellectuals. It paints 
in laughing colors the intrigues and 
foibles of such a group—beyond sub- 
urbia, but this side of Bohemia. 

In addition to all the above, the 
Guild scheduled the tryout of a new 
play at Westport, Connecticut, dur- 
ing the past summer. It is Hide and 
Seek by Aurand Harris, staged by 
one of our most promising young 





An American Opera Conquers Europe (continued from page 32) 


You Is My Woman Now” have been 
heard often and liked, but “Summer- 
time”—one of the most popular of 
all Gershwin songs—has become a 
classic. 

Briefly Porgy and Bess is the story 
of a South Carolina neighborhood, 
and the unspoiled, often elemental 
inhabitants thereof. Much of it has 
te do with Bess, a poer girl, a weak 
girl who goes from hand to hand. 
First she belengs to big, boisterous 
Crown, who commits murder in a 
crap game and flees to a nearby 
island. Then Porgy, a crippled beg- 
ger, takes her in, and she learns the 
meaning of love and kindness. But 
Crown comes back, as he vowed he 
would, and Bess cannot resist him 
the moment he lays his hands on 
her. Tormented and laughed at, 
Porgy eventually kills Crown in self- 
defense and is taken off to jail when 
he refuses to identify the body. Bess 
then takes up with Sportin’ Life (a 
minor league Mephisto) and gees 
with him to New York. As the cur- 
tain falls, Porgy is released from 
jail and finds Bess gone. With a goat 
pulling his little cart, he sets out on 
the long journey to bring her back. 

The leading roles are so strenuous 
that the show carries three Porgys 
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directors, Windsor Lewis. It is a play 
of character with strong melodra- 
matic elements. Just when New York 
will see it depends to a certair ex- 
tent on its Westport reception. 

This list is doubtless too long for 
all to find a place on one crowded 
Broadway table; some may have to 
simmer for another season, as some 
of them already have done. But the 
Theatre Guild in the past has done 
as many as six plays in a season— 
and it could be that we will approxi- 
mate that again. 


and three Besses. Porgy’s part is 
especially grueling because he has 
to sing on his knees, which feel the 
strain even through foam-rubber 
padding. Leslie Scott, LeVern Hutch- 
erson and Irving Barnes have alter- 
nated as Porgy in the latest produc- 
tion, while Gloria Davy, Martha 
Flowers and (more recently) Ethel 
Ayer sang Bess. 


Three people in the show—and per- 
manent conductor Alexander Smal- 
lens—were with the original produc- 
tion in 1935. The three are Ray 
Yeates, Catherine Ayers and Ana- 
belle Ross. The last-named, in fact, 
enjoys the distinction of never hav- 
ing missed a performance of the 
opera. Smallens has conducted all 
three productions of the folk opera, 
as well as the overseas perform- 
ances, To him the greatest tragedy 
is that George Gershwin did net live 
to see the tremendous success of the 
present production. 


The goat in the show may be funny 
to the audience, but she (always a 
she, billy goats being what they are 
as to temperament and smell) is 
generally loved by the cast. The goat 
brought from the States and used in 
Vienna soon broke a leg and had to 
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be destroyed. Several in the com- 
pany cried. Since then each city has 
furnished a local nanny. Florence 
produced a goat that became a 
mother between shows. The troupe 
quickly named the infant Little 
Porgy; and when the mother came 
on stage for the next show, a boy 
walked beside her—carrying the kid 
in his arms. Mother and infant got 
a round of applause. Near the end of 
the Paris run, Celeste, the French 
goat, got loose one night in the the- 
atre and had herself a time dining 
on the scenery. 

Because of previous commitments 
in the United States, the first Euro- 
pean tour of Porgy and Bess had to 
be cut short after Vienna, Berlin, 
London and Paris, in the midst of 
prosperity and growing popularity. 
Broadway was calling—because con- 
tracts had been signed. So the troupe 
went home. And on March 9, 1953, 
the show had a third New York 
opening—at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 
The critics agreed that this produc- 
tion had a greater impact than any 
previous one. Wrote Brooks Atkin- 
son in the New York Times: “This is 
what a theatre classic ought to be— 
alive in every fibre, full of passion 
for a theme.” A run of eight and 
one-half months in New York was 
followed by a tour of major cities in 
the United States and Canada. Then 


back to Europe (Venice: September 
22, 1954), where members of the 
cast missed few opportunities to 
make friends for the United States. 

“We don’t try to make propa- 
ganda,” observes James Reynolds, a 


member of the company. “When 
things come up we try to remember 
that most people will meet you half 
way, so we take the first step; and 
before you know it we’re the talk of 
the town.” 

A wave of anti-Western feeling 
coincided with the troupe’s arrival 
in Athens. But the troubled diplo- 
matic waters were calmed consider- 
ably after Porgy and Bess had cap- 
tivated the Greek capital. United 
States Ambassador Cavendish W. 
Cannon gave a reception in honor of 
the company. At the appointed hour 
about seven hundred people showed 
up, including the entire diplomatic 
corps. The high point of the affair 
was a half-hour songfest by mem- 
bers of the company—with Ambas- 
sador Cannon playing the piano. And 
a few days later the ambassador 
told a friend: “Porgy and Bess was 
worth millions of dollars to us in 
this country.” 

In Tel-Aviv a crowd of a thousand 
people, waving money in their fists 
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but still unable to buy tickets, broke 
through the police line, then smashed 
the glass doors of the theatre to get 
inside. The Soviet ambassador to 
Israel, impressed by the show’s pop- 
ularity, exclaimed to Mrs. Gershwin 
at a reception, “If only we had a 
Porgy and Bess! How we would send 
it around!” 

Leaving the Middle East the show 
took one of the longest air hops in 
theatrical history—from one end of 
the Mediterranean to the other—just 
to give a single performance. This 
was a special concert for United 
States personnel at the Nouasseur 
Air Depot near Casablanca. 

After the troupe’s brief stay in 
Barcelona, the critic of the leading 
magazine Destino wrote: “Porgy and 
Bess is the best thing seen in Bar- 
celona in twenty years. And surely 
the biggest sensation European the- 
atres have seen since the war.” 

If the talents and friendliness of 
the cast have lifted Porgy and Bess 
to the heights of international ac- 
claim, the show in turn has served 
as a showcase for talent and a 
springboard to fame for American 
artists. Leontyne Price went from 
the show to star in a recent N.B.C. 
production of Tosca. Freddye Mar- 
shall, a former Bess, was one of the 
principals in a new London success 
in May. William Warfield, a former 
Porgy, was appearing at about the 
same time in Paris as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The case of Moses LaMarr illus- 
trates how keenly the talents of the 
performers were appreciated when 
the show was in London. After the 
curtain fell one night, LaMarr was 
in his dressing room getting ready 
to leave the theatre. Two men 
walked in. “Something about them,” 
he recalls, “made me think of Scot- 
land Yard—and I began to wonder 
what I had done wrong. But I real- 
ized I was mistaken when they intro- 
duced themselves. They said that 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. had been so 
impressed by my voice that he’d sent 
them—his assistants—to ask if I'd 
like to do a part in a film he was 
making. I said yes, and the next day 
a car came te my hotel to take me 
to the studio. A part was written in 
for me, and I enjoyed my work with 
the film company. And while doing 
this job I got an offer to give a con- 
cert at Oxford University.” 


In Paris, more than any other 
city in Europe, the company had a 
chance to supplement their incomes. 
Every other member of the cast had 
a second job: working after the 
show in night clubs, doing radio and 


television shows, or recording spirit- 
uals. Helen Thigpen was soloist with 
a symphony orchestra and chorus in 
a presentation of Handel’s Messiah. 
Others appeared in French films. 
“We never had it so good,” says 
Lorenzo Fuller, who had a night club 
job. Rome television invited four 
from the cast to appear before its 
cameras. Three of the group teok 
part in a Red Cross benefit held at 
the Teatro Sistina, and four others 
gave a special program in connec- 
tion with a lecture on American 
music at the University of Rome. 
Gloria Davy sang in concert and on 
the radio. 

Davis is seldom seen by the com- 
pany, but director Breen is always 
close by. He has the knack of in- 
spiring cast members, collectively 
and individually, to make their parts 
come alive nightly on the stage. 
Backstage he is referred te as “the 
patient genius.” Although Porgy and 
Bess has been running successfully 
for a full three years, Breen has a 
three o’clock rehearsal almest every 
day. 

In spite of packed houses on both 
tours and financial assistance from 
ANTA and the State Department, 
Porgy and Bess lest about $200,000 
while performing in Europe. The 
main reason was that American 
theatrical wage scales cannot be 
balanced off in Europe even by top- 
notch box-office income. In London, 
for example, Breen learned that the 
lowest salary in the Porgy and Bess 
cast was higher than that of some 
famous British stars. 

The company is concluding a four- 
month South American tour. Future 
plans include the filming of Porgy - 
and Bess, and the presentation of 
Blues Opera, a new work by Harold 
Arlen and Johnny Mercer. Says 
Breen, “We hope to keep the com- 
pany together, working from one 
show to another. Our big dream is a 
permanent American repertory the- 
ater, and we hope that this company 
will be the nucleus of it.” 


Porgy and Bess has been of tre- 
mendous propaganda value to the 
United States. Producer Davis has 
received many compliments fer be- 
ing the angel of these overseas tours, 
but there is one letter he prizes 
above the rest. It states: “You and 
your distinguished company are 
making a real contribution to the 
kind of understanding between peo- 
ples that alone can bring mutual 
respect and trust. You are, in a real 
sense, ambassadors of the arts.” The 
letter is signed, “Dwight D. Ejisen- 
hower.” 
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dramatization of his brilliant novel 
Tunnel of Love. These provide a 
varied program of plays which we 
believe will offer stimulating and en- 
joyable entertainment in the theatre 
this season. 

One of our greatest desires for the 
future is to provide ways and means 
whereby young authors with some- 
thing to say can have a hearing— 
not necessarily on Broadway, but in 
some place where there is a Broad- 
way potential in the offing. No 
amount of teaching or lecture 
courses for young authors can prove 
as satisfactory a training ground as 
the production of an author's play 
in the living theatre. For many 
years the Guild has used the West- 
port Country Playhouse as a proving 
ground for new dramatists. It was 
here that William Inge’s first long 
play, Come Back, Little Sheba, was 
given its first production, and Robert 
Anderson, author of Tea and Sym- 
pathy, saw one of his earlier plays 
on the boards. Several other authors, 
including Robert McEnree, who 
wrote The Silver Whistle, are gradu- 
ates of Westport. We expect in the 
future not only to continue this pol- 
icy but to extend it, and plans are 
under way by which this service will 
be increasingly available, not only 
for plays owned by us and written 
by our own young authors, but for 
others as well. 

Our future is also involved in tele- 
vision, in which we intend to con- 
tinue producing one-hour plays with 
the accent on original works by 
promising authors, as well as adap- 
tations of plays which already have 
appeared on the stage. In the field 
of radio the Guild developed the one- 
hour play to a point of considerable 
artistic stature with the “Theatre 
Guild on the Air,” which brought the 
best plays into the homes of millions 
of people under the enlightened 
sponsorship of the United States 
Steel Corporation. With the advent 
of television we produced the first 
one-hour series of plays in partner- 
ship with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. This series, through 
a later metamorphosis, became the 
“Philco Television Playhouse.” The 
brilliant television producer-director 
Fred Coe worked on our television 
series, which included The Great 
Catherine by Shaw, starring Ger- 
trude Lawrence, which was the first 
play to be done in the large N.B.C. 
studio in Radio City. 

Today, for the “U. S. Steel Hour,” 
which is produced by the Theatre 
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Guild, we are attempting to achieve 
as high a quality of television play 
and production as has characterized 
our theatre plays. These television 
plays, on which we work in associ- 
ation with the talented television 
staffs of our sponsor and agency, 
represent the knowledge of tech- 
niques of playwriting and production 
that we have gained from the ltving 
theatre, which is far closer to tele- 
vision than is the sister art of talk- 
ing pictures. Armina Marshall is the 
executive producer, H. William Fit- 
elson is the managing director, and 
John Haggott is the associate pro- 
ducer for our television productions. 
This team has worked together with 
the other members of our staff for 
a number of years, first in collab- 
oration with the director Alex Segal, 
formerly of the American Broadcast- 
ing Compary network, and now with 
Norman Felton, Sidney Lumet and 
Dan Petrie. Under this new setup 
which went into effect with the 
transfer of the “U. S. Steel Hour” to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
it is possible to select the directors 
who are most suited to the tele- 
vision material, in the same way 
that directors are selected in the 
theatre. Furthermore the Guild is 
continuing to take an interest in the 
general improvement of network 
television through its association 
with the A.B.C. network, for which 
it acts as adviser. 

One of the greatest certainties we 
can learn from our past is that we 
are not likely to repeat ourselves in 
the future. We seldom have at- 
tempted to reiterate our successes 
of yesteryear, or to rest on our 
laurels if we have had them to rest 
on. It is, however, gratifying to us 
to see that something of what we 
have accomplished in the past is now 
being woven into the general tapes- 
try of the American theatre. For 
example, consider the folk opera 
Porgy and Bess, which we originally 
produced in 1935, and which was 
revived first by Cheryl Crawford 
and later by Blevins Davis and Rob- 
ert Breen. It recently made tri- 
umphant tours of Europe and Latin 
America. 

Another example is the subscrip- 
tion system which was established by 
the Theatre Guild throughout the 
leading cities of the United States, 
and which developed country-wide 
audiences for the legitimate theatre. 
Originally this was fed mainly by 
plays produced by the Guild. With- 
in the last three years, however, 
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through an agreement with the 
Council of the Living Theatre, this 
subscription system is now operated 
for the benefit of the entire Ameri- 
can theatre through the adminis- 
tration of the American Theatre 
Society, which acts as the manager 
of the system. As a result of the 
participation of the Council of the 
Living Theatre with the Guild, the 
subscription membership has _in- 
creased throughout the country and 
a factor of real stability has been 
given to the out-of-town theatres. 
Each season a substantial quota of 
the plays of all managers is able to 
leave New York with a guaranteed 
audience. The choice of these plays 
is accomplished by a play-selection 
committee made up of the leading 
managers, who decide which works 
shall be placed on subscription. 

A further indication of the Guild’s 
desire to share its efforts with the 
theatre as a whole is the formation 
of the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival at Stratford, Connecticut, of 
which Theresa Helburn, Armina 
Marshall and myself were the origi- 
nal organizers — but which we felt 
should not be the responsibility of 
the Theatre Guild, but that of the 
American theatre as a whole. Con- 
sequently a representative board of 
trustees was immediately set up, 
which included such important the- 
atre personages as Roger Stevens, 
Lincoln Kirstein, Maurice Evans, 
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Helen Menken and Joseph Verner 
Reed. Ultimately the Messrs. Kir- 
stein, Evans and Reed functioned in 
conjunction with myself as a pro- 
duction committee. The Guild pur- 
chased the twelve acres of land in 
Stratford, Connecticut, on which the 
theatre stands, as well as the Acad- 
emy building, as a gift to the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival, feeling at 
this time that not only is such a 
festival an artistic necessity for this 
country, but that the training of our 
American actors in this Shakespeare 
academy is a most essential adjunct. 
The future of this festival lies in the 
hands of American producers and 
directors selected by its board of 
trustees, since the theatre building 
is likely to stand there for quite a 
long time. 

But perhaps one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the Guild’s future 
lies in its intention to develop new 
personalities in play direction and 
management. This part of our future 
is largely in the hands of Armina 
Marshall, on whom a considerable 
proportion of the production work 
in theatre and television has de- 
volved. In carrying out her inten- 
tion to bring younger personalities 
inte the theatre, Westport has served 
as a proving ground in the past, and 
will continue to do so in the future. 
Here it was that Danny Mann was 
given his first directorial assign- 
ment; and here Windsor Lewis is 
being graduated for the direction of 
a New York production. Here, too, 
our son Philip Langner learned the 
fundamentals of theatre manage- 
ment in which he is now engaged. 

In the musical field in which, in 
the past, the Guild was successful in 
ushering in the team of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein with such hits as Okla- 
homa! and Carousel, the Guild has 
one or more prejects planned for the 
future. Progress here, however, is 
necessarily slow, since it is seldom 
we run across a book or score which 
excites our interest. The moment 
this happens, however, we shall strip 
for action and return to the fold. In 
the meantime plans are under way 
to make a musical version of the 
successful motion picture The Cap- 
tain’s Paradise, 

All in all, we at the Guild foresee 
a busy time ahead. Judging from 
our past, we shall continue to werk 
ardently in the fields ef the theatre’s 
past, such as Shakespeare; in its 
present, in its current play and tele- 
vision productions; and finally in its 
future, which lies in the young 
writers, directors and producers of 
the oncoming generations. 
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Building a Road Beyond Breadway (continued from page 77) 


committee members brought in as 
many as a hundred subscription 
members. Meritorious shows, no 
longer restricted to Theatre Guild 
productions, were obtained from 
leading producers for the pilot pro- 
grams: Darkness at Noon, The Moon 
Is Blue, The Rose Tattoo, The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding, Candida and 
South Pacific. 

The rewards were spectacular. 
Membership in Pittsburgh increased 
200 per cent; in Cleveland, i21 per 
cent; and in Cincinnati, 114 per cent. 
As a result of the highly successful 
collaboration of the Council and the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre So- 
ciety, the two organizations entered 
into a fermal agreement period of 
three and one-quarter years (Febru- 
ary 18, 1952-May 31, 1955). Steps are 
now being taker to extend the period 
of the agreement. Specific objectives 
fixed by the two organizations were: 
increased sale of subscription tickets, 
enlarged subscription programs to 
permit more plays to undertake 
tours, and an increased number of 
subscription cities. Publicity for the 
subscription program is handled by 
the Council through Willard Keefe, 
its director of public relations. 


The signing of this agreement 
marked an historic occasion, for it 
was the first time that the whole 
community of the theatre united in 
an all-out effort directed toward the 
theatre’s greater welfare. Today pre- 
paid audiences numbering 85,271 as- 
sure financial security for touring 
shows in seventeen key cities from 
coast to coast. In return the sub- 
scribers to the program get leading 
Broadway attractions, though they 
are miles remote from Broadway. 


In each city (Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Detroit, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, D. C., and Wil- 
mington) a subscription secretary 
employed by the American Theatre 
Society serves as the point of con- 
tact with the local membership. They 
deal with members, arrange seating 
and collect the subscription mem- 
berships. Subscriptions are sent in 
by the secretaries to the New York 
headquarters, which processes the 
subscriptions and mails out all 
tickets just prior to each perform- 
ance. Subscribers are given the 
choice seats of the house, usually at 
an over-all reduction for the series, 
and retain the same seats on the 
same day of the week for each show. 


Those unable to attend a particular 
performance are accommodated un- 
der a flexible exchange arrangement. 

The subscription secretaries are 
brought together by occasional meet- 
ings in New York. Addie Williams, 
the Theatre Guild’s New York sub- 
scription manager, has found that 
the problems encountered by them, 
far from being peculiar to a particu- 
lar area, are universal. The private 
lives and foibles of subscribers be- 
come familiar to the secretaries, who 
must arrange aisle seats for the 
lame and front seats for the hard of 
hearing, change a mother‘s reserva- 
tion when her infant becomes ill, 
and separate the seats of divorced 
couples. The secretaries have found 
that pet dogs are notorious ticket 
eaters, and have had to replace nu- 
merous chewed tickets. 


In one sense it might be thought 
that subscribers are gambling with 
their subscription dollars, for de- 
tailed information on attractions is 
not available at the time each new 
subscription period rolls around. 
However, it is reputation for quality 
that the subscribers are buying, and 
the high standard of past programs 
enables the Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society to sell a series of 
from five to ten plays to buyers who 
do not know in advance what shows 
they will get. Usually only a few of 
the plays are known at subscrip- 
tion time, and the rest are an- 
nounced as soon as they are 
scheduled. The program is promoted 
by means of extensive newspaper ad- 
vertising, direct-mail contacts and the 
distribution of subscription blanks. 

Particular stress is laid on secur- 
ing an exciting play to get each 
series under way. Last year when it 
was announced that the new musical 
Fanny and the Lunts, for years the 
stars of many Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, would open the series in 
Boston, forty-six hundred new sub- 
scribers joined the program. Al- 
though the aim of the system is not 
to create a theatre of the hit play, 
but rather a satisfying general expe- 
rience, the hits obviously contribute 
greatly to the success of the opera- 
tion. And it’s small wonder, when 
one considers some of the attractions 
presented through the program in 
recent years: Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
South Pacific, Guys and Dolls, The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Bus 
Stop, The King and I, The Seven 
Year Itch, Tea and Sympathy, Dial 
“M” for Murder, Bad Seed, The Pa- 
jama Game, and Anastasia. 
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Be sure it is seen... . make it sparkle! 


We put our light in the best schools, 


theatres, hotels, arenas and clubs. TR Ou Pp ER 
Strong Spotlights project a brilliant, flickerless ARC SPOTLIGHT 


spot—sharp edged from head to flood. 


with adjustable self-regulating 
Two-element variable focal length objective transformer in base. 


lens system. Horizontal masking control 


angles 45° in each direction. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


Plug into any 110-volt outiet. Fully automatic. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
»’ SPOTLIGHT 


Please send free literature and prices on Strong Spotlights. 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY AND STATE 


v 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
e 





§. HUROK presents for 1955-56 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE — NOW thru OCT. 16th! 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 
DAVID L. WEBSTER, General Administrator 


in association with The Arts Council of Great Britain , presents 


ADLERS WELLS BALLET 


Director NINETTE DE VALOIS 
THE Associate Director FREDERICK ASHTON Musica! Director & Conductor ROBERT IRVING 


FABU LOUS NATIONAL TOUR — BOSTON OPERA HOUSE—OCT. 18—22; PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF MUSIC—OCT. 24— 29; WASHINGTON, D. C. CAPITOL THEATRE — OCT. 31— 
SAN FRANCISCO—NOV. $—15; LOS ANGELES SHRINE AUDITORIUM—NCV. 18—27; DETROIT MASONIC AUDITORIUM—DEC. 1—4; TORONTO MAPLE LEAF GARDENS— DEC. 


lf 


- 


“THE WORLD'S 
FINEST MALE 
DANCER!” 


—New Yorker 


The Pageantry of Briti 
comes to America 
for the First Time! 


direct from the Edinburgh Festitu: 


uimiep & OCT. 25 thru 
ENGAGEMENT “Qe? NOV. 20 ONLY 
by arrangement with 


The Government of the 
French Republic 


ath 


Direct from 


Triumphs in London >| : : THE 


Paris, Monte Carlo BR . 7 pene REGIMENTAL BAND 
" q CLE 


of 
MARCHING 
CEREMONIES, 
eA ROUSING 
FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! wy anert 
OCT. 25 thru NOV. 6 -_ 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME 4 & ae 
by Moliere ‘a | 


and his electrifying 


SPANISH BALLET MASSED PIPERS 


: COMPANY 
“® with thrilling flamenco 
singers and guitarists 

and 

ROSITA SEGOVIA 
CARMEN ROJAS 
company of 60 

with. orchestra 


NOV. 7 thru NOV. 13 
LE BARBIER de SEVILLE 
by Beaumarchais 
and ARLEQUIN POLI PAR L'AMOUR 
by Marivaux 
NOV. 15 thru NOV. 20 
LE JEU de L'AMOUR et du HASARD 
by Marivaux 
and UN CAPRICE 
by de Musset 


MAIL ORDERS NOW— Premiere 


Orch. $10.00; Mezz. $6.00; Balc 
$3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.80 
Eves. thereafter: Orch. $6.00; Mezz. 
$4.80; Balc. $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80; , i 
Boxes $4.80. Mats. Sat. & Sun.: Orch with 


: HIGHLAND DANCERS = 
ONE PERF. ONLY—THURS. EVE., OCT. 27 


PRICES:—Side Loge $6.00 (Sold Out). End Loge and 
Promenade $5.00; Side Arena (Rows A thru D) $4.00, 
Balance $3.60; Mezz. (Rows A & B) $3.60, Balance $3.00 
End Arena (Rows A thru D) $3.00, (E thru J) $2.50, (K thru 
T) $2.00; End Balcony $2.00; Side Balcony $1.50. Please 
make checks payable to Madison Square Garden and 
mail to Hurok Attractions, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


NATIONAL TOUR OPENS OCT. 9, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
Buckingham Palace Household Troops 


OPENS SUN. EVE,, OCT. 2 tnr‘ccu 2% 


MAIL ORDERS NOW — Gala Premiere 
Orch. $6.00; Mezz. $4.80; Bale. $3.60, 3.00, ‘ oA00) Psy wa.00; Sate. 53.00 
2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.80. Eves. thereafter AN, 1.00; Bones 99.00. No Monday 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.0 Balc. $3.00 Performances. Please make checks 
2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.00. Mats. Sat. & ably payable to Broodway Theatre and 
Orch. $3.60; Mezz. $3.00; Balc. $2.40, 1.80 mail to Hurok Attractions, inc., 711 Fifth 
Boxes $3.00. No Monday Performances. —— age York 22, N. Y., list alter- 
Please make checks payable to Broadway “ems ad os _ enclose a stamped, 
Theotre and mail to Hurok Attractions, Inc., SEN-GeCremed envelope 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. BROADWAY THEATRE 


List alternate dates and enclose a stamped, B’way & 53rd St. 
self-addressed envelope 


BROADWAY THEA., b'way & 53 St. 


Returning After Sensational European Triumphs! 
DEC. 26 thru JAN. 14 ONLY 


WITH THE COOPERATION of 
H.1.H PRINCE TAKAMATSU and the 
JAPANESE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS presents 


THE AZUMA 
Ano HER COMPpy,, 


es | Moy | TKR Rabwki | 
UO scrote, d ta: ( | DANCERS 
aa iN MUSICIANS 


MAIL “ORDERS NOW —Eves.: Orch. $4.60, 3.80; Mezz. $4.00, Bale. $3.00, 
2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.00. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.00, 3.60; Mezz. $3.00, 
Bale. $2.40, 1.80; Boxes $3.00. No Sunday Performances. Please make checks 
payable to Broadway Theatre and mail to Hurok Attractions, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 22, list alternate dates and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


| BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway & 53rd St. 


NOV. 22 thru DEC. 17 ONLY! 
KATHERINE 


MAIL ORDERS NOW —éves.. Orch. $4.60, 3.80; Mezz. $4.00, Bale. $3.00, 
2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.00. Mats. Sat. & Sun. Orch. $4.00, 3.60; Mezz. $3.00, 
Balc. $2.40, 1.80; Boxes $3.00. No Monday Performances. Please make checks 
payable to Broadway Theatre and mail to Hurok Attractions, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 22, list alternate dates and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway & 53rd St. 





